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Note. The firſt impreſſion of this Work, which 
conſiſted of only twelve copies, was privately | 
printed in the year 1765. The ſecond impreſſion, 
which was a very large one, and in which there 
were ſeveral additions, was publiſhed at the be- 
ginning of June, 1766. The third impreſſion, 
which was likewiſe large, about the middle of the | 
ſame month. And the fourth impreſſion, which 
was ſtill larger, about the latter end of the ſucceed 


ing July. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To THE SECOND IMPRESSION. 


©: HE public ſhould not have been troubled with 
- this Hiſtory, if there were not two reaſons, 
which in ſome meaſure made it neceſſary, One is, 
that the many accounts which have been publiſhed of 
the late tranſactions are not only ſo extremely par- 
tial, but ſo very defective in narrative, and ſo ma- 
terially foreign to truth, that it is impoſſible to form 
from them any juſt idea of ſome of the moſt inter- 
eſting events which ever agitated the minds of men. 
The other reaſon is, that while the tranſactions are 
recent, and every particular of them is well remem- 
bered, it is leſs difficult to do juſtice to the cauſe, 
and to the perſons concerned in it, than if it were 
poſtponed to ſome diſtant period, when not only 
the errors and partialities of the preſent writers, 
would undoubtedly miſlead the future enquirer, but 
their intentional omiſſions of many of the moſt ma- 
terial facts prevent, perhaps for ever, his being able 
to attain a right knowledge of them, | 
The writers have mo other apology to make for 
the publication of this work, but that the ſame 
impartial deſign has not been executed before. 


The lowing excellent Pieces of POE T RV, occa- 
ſioned by the Facts related in this His roR x, having 
appeared in the public Papers at various Times ſince 
it's laſt Impreſſion, we have here collected them into 
a regular Series, and flatter ourſelves they will not 
prove unacceptable to the Reader. | 


A. ee. 
Written immediately after reading The Hiſtory of the Late 


Minority, 
Diſce Omnes, 


F O W vain are Hopes ! how chargeable is Man ! 
Shall Whigs complete what Jacobites began ? 


I e them ? Heay'n's! how falſe the 
| alm! I I | 


Ne'er let the Slave, prophane that ſacred Name, 
Who is their Leader? Who directs the Band? 
By whom are all their feeble Meaſures plann'd? 
Fen'by that haughty, timid, treacherous Thing, 
Who fears a Shadow;--yet who rules a King, 
Cloſe to his Standard, trembling, firſt appears, 
An hoary Dotard, bent by Weight of Years ; 
The arch Preceptor in Corruption's School, 
In Worth a Bankrupt, and in Senſe a Fool; 
A would-be Jove to graſp the Golden Show'r, 
With Hands unnerved ramping fall for Pow'r; 
True to no Party, ſteady to no Ptan, ĩ 
'Three-ſcore and Twelve, and never yet a Man. 
Next comes the pale, unfledg'd, ill-tutor'd Boy, 
Newmarket's Glory, and the Cockpit's Joy; 
(None 2 I 5 3 he ſhines ka "1 
Except but one—the it at Whitehall) 
ng © tre, Paths hos Wildneſs to reſtrain, 
A ſtaunch, old Tory bears the Stripling's Train. 
Let theſe contraſted Specimens ſuffice, 
'To place her Guides before Britannia's Eyes : 
Then let her judge; and if the Picture's juſt, 
Shall ſhe truſt them, who can't each other truſt ? 


Whigs do I c 


'. Various as Winds, in this they All agree,— 


To Aaron's Golden Calf to bend the Knee. 
Their Boaſts of Freedom let one Line refute, | 
Dare they diſmiſs th* acknowleg'd Friends of BuTs ? 


N. C. H, f. e, 


To the Cavillers at The Hisroxr of the Late 
MINORIT F. | 


The truer a Libel, the avor/e it is. 
MiNisTERTIAL Maxim. 


Vide JerrurYEs's Reports, Fol. 45. 


 ATL, ye unlearned Aﬀes ! till rail an; 

Th' unrighteous Mammon faves when Virtue's 

ne : 14 
l your Vows at Fal/chood*s ſable Shrine, 
While ſhe inſpires the Dark, the nerveleſs Line: 
With brazen Fronts recorded Crimes deny, 
Bid Fact defiance, and give TzxvrTH the Lie. 

O happy Eaſe ! O more than magic Skill! 
To drive o'er black'ning Leaves the unmeaning Quill ; 
To wire draw Nonſenſe, ſay what's ſaid before, 
Though ftill detected, ſcribbling more and more, 
The ſame dull traſh retailing o'er and o'er, 
Boldly proceed, in Common-ſenſe”s ſpite, 
F aſp you cannot, then daub the Ethiop white, 

The buſtling, treacherous, blundering Dutt deſcribe, 
As one who ſcarce knows what jt is to bribe ; 
Paint him a Patriot, ſteady, firm, and free, 
Sway'd by no Power but ſacred Liberty; 
Warm'd in old Age with all the Fire of Youth, 
His Head all Reaſon, and his Heart all Truth. 

The Maxis next in Rank demands your Praiſe, 
Who ſuch a Fund of Eloquence diſplays ; 
Whoſe Wit is /erling, and on whom attends 
All-pow'rful Logic---at his Fingers ends, 

With bright Eulogiums thus go round *em all, 
Walfngham, Conway ; Cecil, RicymonD call; 
Chuſe for each Place the Perſon moſt unfit, 
Be OnsLow, TEMPLE, Tommy TownsxenD, PITT : 
In fine, to end at once the whole Diſpute, 
Strike Viſion blind, and Demonſtration mute, 5 
Roundly deny their acting under Bur E. 


N. C. M. 8. C. 


nn. 


4 * 


7, LATEMINORITY, 


After having maturely confidered The Hiſtory of their 
Conduct. 


Sunt certi denique fines. 


| ND does it gall you then, ye venal Crew? 

Does Hiſtory wring your Souls becauſe tis true? 

O worſt of Libels ! Satire moſt ſevere! 

When Truth convictive ſtrikes the Culprit's Ear; 

When conſcious Guilt ſtands glaring in his Eye, 

And his Face owns it, tho' his Words deny. 

Let Minions rave, and penſſon d Creatures rail, 

Truth is all-powerful, and muſt ſtill prevail. 

Look back, ye Slaves to that ill omen'd Day, 

wu bluſhing Freedom mark'd your treacherous 
ays 

Fraught with Deceit, and eager to betray : 

Deſerted TEMPLE foremoſt on the Plain, 

Where wav'd her Banners, call'd you back in vain ; 


' 


- PITT's Voice in Thunder warn'd you from a 


Throne, 


Where Bur in ſplendid Uſurpation ſhone, 
King-like, array'd with Honours not his own ! 
While all around his ſervile, cringing Clan 
Purſu'd the Traces of the Favourites Plan; 
And brainleſs Heads, falſe Hearts, and ſervile 
Hands, | 
Enforc'd Obedience to his worſt Commands, 
Freedom unplac'd, was robb'd of all her Charms, 
And foul Oppreſſion won you to her Arms. 
Ye weak Supporters of a deſperate Cauſe, 
Deſerve for once your Country's juſt Applauſe ; 
Your bungling Talents now can only ſuit 
The dark, infidious Stratagems of Bur: 
Reſign, Retire, forego the dangerous Field, 
Saul's Armour Jeave to thoſe who beſt can wield ; | 
1 ponderous Shield which TEMPLE's Arm could 
1 
Shall feeble RockixchAu preſume to wear? 
The towering Helmet ſure can never fit 
RiIichMOND or Conway, which was made for PIT T. 
Genius of England ! Freedom's Guardian ! riſe : 
To ſave thy Sons ſome glorious Means deviſe ; 
To head thy Pow'rs be . GREAT CRHIET explor'd, 
Nor let each puny Whipfeer ſeize thy Sword. 


. N. C. M. 8. C. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE: 
Addreſſed to 
HIM WHO CAN. 
Si mea cum veſtris valuiſſent Vota, Britanni! 
E S; there are Men, untainted, firm and free, 
Friends to their Country, King, and Liberty, 
Diſtinguiſh'd Objects of the public Choice :— 
Heav'n ſtamps it's Sanction on the gen'ral Voice, 
With Joy ſelecting more melodious Lays, 
Such Miniſters e'en Satire's Muſe can Praiſe, 
Who need no Tricks of State Applauſe to win, 
When Out reſpeted, popular when I. | 
Whom ſhall the Lyre, in conſcious Freedom bold, 
Enrol on high, with Patriot Chiefs of old, 
Boaſted by 9. — or Rome, while eager Fame 
Sounds her loud Trump to eternize the Name ? 
O! let not envious Preference e&'er create 
Jealous Diſguſt, where all are good and great! 
When ſoaring Worth all Eulogy tranſcends, 
Such Kindred Souls harmonious Virtue blends ; 
Then let the Glorious Conſtellation ſhine, | 
PITT, TEMPLE, CAMDEN, grace one brilliant Line; 
As faithful Hiſfory points them out to view, 
Sound ' mĩdſt Corruption, and *midſt Falſehood true. 
Near them place LYTTELTON, the Poet's Pride, 
By ſilken Bands to ev'ry Muſe allied; 
Bold in the Senate, in the Council ſage, 
Warm as quick Youth, and Wiſe as cautious Ape, 
Hear, then, the Wiſh thy duteous Sons expreſs, 
Thou, who haſt Power to hear, and to redreſs ! 
Diſmiſs th? unform'd, ill-pair'd, unequal Band, 
Fit for no Schemes but ſuch as Burk hath plann'd ; 
Out with them all, and in their Room admit 
TEMPLE and Skill, Ability and PITT ; 
'True to the State, above all private Ends, 
Kind to their Friends—for their's are Virtue's Friends, 
Then harſh Diſcordance ſhall be heard no more, 
But England be what England was before; 
When the great Patriot Brothers, Hand in Hand, 
O'er Earth and Ocean ſpread their King's Command, 
Bright'ning the choiceſt Jewels of his Crown, 
At home Affection, and abroad Renown, 
E 
J r SES B.A -S 6 & 
O BUTE ! if, inſtead of Contempt, and of Odium, 
You'd wiſh to obtain univerſal Elogium, 
From your Breaſt to yourGullet transfer the Blue String, 
Our Hearts are all your's at the very firſt Swing. 


N. C. M. S. C. 
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CHAP. I. 


Firſt ſteps of the Favourite, His defigns. 
Takes Mr. Fox for his guide. They at- 
tack Mr. Pitt, The Favourite begins 

' to form his faction. Pulls off the maſk, 
and diſmiſſes Mr. Legge. Letters and 
notes explas ning that diſmiſſion. 


— 


of EXPE &R A GHE great and irreparable loſs 


991 r ka which this nation ſuffered, 
5 by the death of his late Ma- 


N jeſty, is neither to be eſti- 
mated nor conceived: while he lived, that 


able and upright adminiſtration, who with 
the greateſt glory to themſelves, and un- 
B paral- 


(of 
parallelled advantage to their conntey, 
were fafe and undiſturbed in continuing 
thoſe ſucceſſes, which at length muff have 
produced ſuch a peace, as was not only 
honourable, but adequate and permanent. 
No lurking, miſchievous STUART durſt 
then interfere in the management of pub- 
lic buſineſs. But no ſooner was the breath 
out of the late King's body, than the Earl 
of Bur E both intended and attempted to 
take the lead in the adminiſtration. To 
the gratification of his ambitious views, 
is to be attributed all the diviſions and 
diſtractions into which this unhappy 
kingdom has been plunged, ſince his pre- 
ſent Majeſty's acceſſion to the crown. It 
is aſſuming no pretence to wiſdom, nor 
is it any affront to common ſenſe, to ſay, 
that if no ſuch man as the Earl of B. had 
been in exiſtence, when the late King 
died, not one of thoſe evils would' have 
happened, which not only the preſent 
race of men, but their children, will, in 
all probability, curſe to their graves. 
Two days after his preſent Majeſty's 
acceſſion, the Earl of BuTz was, with 

the 


(uw) 
the King s eldeſt brother, ntraduced into 
the- privy council. Scarce was the ink 
dry, which had marked his name upon' 
the council book, when, although no 
miniſter himſelf, yet he aſſumed a ma- 
giſterial air of authority, and began to 
give law in the court; and to ihew, not 
only with what contempt he meant to 
treat the memory and conduct of the de- 
ceaſed Monarch, but his diflike of the 
meaſures which were then, and had for 
ſome time been purſued; and in order to 
affront the miniſters and the allied army, 
he invited to court, while the late King 
lay dead in his palace, the only unpopular 
man, at that time, in the kingdom; who 
but a few months before, had been de- 
graded from his rank for a diſobedience 
of orders, when in the ſervice of his 
country. He was indeed admitted to kiſs 
hands: but the true friends of the honour 
of the crown, and thoſe who laid the foun- 
dation of all that glory which the army 
had acquired, and of that ſpirit which 
might have given law to the world, re- 
2 ſo firmly againſt it, that he was 

B 2 forced 


(12) 
forced to abſcond, and never preſume 
again, during Mr. P1TT's adminiſtra- 
tion, to ſhew his face at St. James's. 

Although the Earl of B. (who was 
already diſtinguiſhed by the odious name 
of Favourite) was diſappointed in his de- 
ſign of repeating this affront, by the unex- 
pected firmneſs of the adminiſtration, yet 
his reſolution of deſtroying them, was not 
in the leaſt checked. But this was a point 
not only of ſuch magnitude and import- 
ance, but of ſucli extreme difficulty and 
danger, conſidering the high eſteem and 
veneration in which they were held by 
the people, that it required uncommon 

{kill and cunning to accompliſh it. And 
being either conſcious that he was un- 
equal to the taſk, or finding the neceſſity 
of having ſome more able aſſociate, tan 
any of thoſe ** Scarce half-form'd” inſtru- 
ments, he brought with him from Savile- 
houſe ; he took to his elbow that piece of 
pure, and diſtinguiſbed virtue, Mr. Fox; 
with whom he conſtantly adviſed. | 

Reynard had cunning; and the Favourite 
power. Their object was Mr,P1TT; who 


being 


a 


(13) 
being the pillar of the adminiſtration, their 
ſole aim was to remove him, and to that 
one point all their actions tended, in or- 
der to demoliſh the whole ſuperſtructure. 
The firſt attack that was made on him, 
was by a plauſible pamphlet, entitled, 
2 3 on the preſent German 
« war;“ written by one Mauduit, who, 
when Lord Bu TE came into power, was 
rewarded with a good place for his ſer- 
vices, The piece was written with fingular 
art; and infinite pains were taken to cir- 
culate it in the world. But it did not in- 
jure Mr. PiTT's reputation among the 
people, in ſuch a manner as the faction 
who nurſed it, hoped and expected. One 
kind of condemnation it received univer- 
fally, viz. that it was written to ſerve the 
purpoſes of a party, who found it impoſ- 
fible to ſucceed in their deſigns, unleſs 
they could ruin him, who had made a 


point of aboliſhing all parties, and of 


uniting all men in the ſervice of their 
King and Country. Any attempt there- 
fore, to deſtroy that unanimity, which 


had been of ſuch ſignal ſervice to our 
country, was ſure of being treated with 


B 3 abhor- 


(14) 
abhorrence, as well by his friends who 
were ſituated near him, as more eſpecially 
by the public at large, and particularly 
by the middle rank of mankind, among 
whom only, true virtue is now to be 
found. Theſe ſaw with real concern, and 
infinite regret, a faction forming among 
their ſuperiors, and a political war break- 
ing out, to divide and diſtract the people; 
with every ſymptom that could be pro- 


phetic of that kind of accurſed miſchief, 


which ſucceeded upon the weak Queen 
Anne's taking a Favourite into her bo- 
ſom; and to the views of an intriguing 
cabal, ſacrificing that adminiſtration, 
which had brought France almoſt to the 
brink of ruin, by the unanimity which 
tifl then, they had preſerved at home, 
and the aſtoniſhing ſucoefs with which 
they had carried on the war abroad. A- 
mong the intelligent part of mankind, 
nothing was better known, or more Cer- 
tain, than that the very alliance with 
Pruſſia, which was ſo violently exclaimed 
againſt by the minion and his party, had, 
in times leſs favourable to Great Britain 
than the preſent, the approbation of the 

minion 
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minion himſelf ; and it was alſo as,cer- 


| tain, that in thoſe times, it had likewiſe 


the approbation of Leiceſter-Houſe, as 
warmly as that of St. James's. But this 
Was before the Favourite had formed his 
deſign, of ſeizing the belm of government. 
For the preſent, the Favourite em- 
ployed himſelf in ſending to all public 
places, ſuch as coffee-houſes, &c. an in- 
finite number of perſons, to propagate all 
kinds of ſcandalous reports, and falſities, 
to the prejudice of Mr. P1TT, in order 
to.raiſe doubts and jealouſies, among the 


people, concerning his conduct, and 


thereby attempt to weaken their confi- 


dence in that great and upright miniſter. 


It is incredible how inconceivably mean 
He was, in all this baſe and dirty work: 

but meanneſs forms a more principal part 
of his character, than either malice or 
pride. He likewiſe enliſted a number of 
writers, who every day filled the public 
papers with ſcurrility and invectives a- 
gainſt that miniſter. Beſides all this deſ- 


Picable buſineſs, he alſo engaged himſelf 


deeply with his artful coadjutor, in form- 


ing his faction. He made certain of meet- 
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ing with the cordial affection of that al- 
moſt extinguiſhed fet of men, the Jaco- 


bites ; and, if in reality there be any dif- 
ference, beſides the name, he was as cer- 


tain of having the ſupport of that other 


infatuated ſet of men, called Tories: 
theſe with a great part of the Scots, who 
were naturally attached to him, formed 
his troop. And with them he reſolved to 
ſeize the government, and with it the 
riches of the whole kingdom. A formal 
oppoſition was not his deſign. He placed 
his hopes of ſucceſs, in another kind of 
ſupport, which is directly contrary to the 
very principles of oppoſition. However the 
winter did not paſs without an effort in 
parliament to hurt Mr. PI r, and thwart 
him in his vigorous meaſures againſt the 
common enemy. But that proving as un- 
ſucceſsful as the efforts of the Conſiderer, 
and not even ſhaking the credit of Mr. 
PiTT's adminiſtration, he determined to 
pull off the maſk, which had hitherto 
covered his deſigns, and as ſoon as the 
ſeſſion of parliament was over, to carry 
into execution, in the moſt violent, open 


und daring manner, his original plan, of 


placing 


67 

placing the Tories in the adminiſtration, 
and putting himſelf at their head. No- 
thing could, in a more ſcandalous and 
barefaced manner, ſhew this baſe inten- 
tion, than the diſmiſſton of that moſt 
juſtly eſteemed miniſter Mr. LrOOE; be- 
cauſe he would not reſign his ſeat in par- 
liament, to a Stuart. He was the firſt who 
was marked for vengeance, becauſe he 
was the firſt who oppoſed the Favourite's 
wicked ſcheme, of laying his Tory foun- 
dation. The cauſe of this remarkable diſ- 

miſſion, as well as the moſt convincing 
proof of Lord B.'s ſecret views, and how 
early he had begun to pave the way for his 
future advancement, by raiſing falſe and 
cruel prejudices, in the mind of his 
PRINCE, the reader will find accurately 
related in the note, which is extracted 
from a publication made at Mr. LeGccr's 
own requeſt.* Lord BARRING ToN ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. LEGee, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. CHAP. 
* « He made it his dying requeſt to the noble 


perſonage, who was beſt intitled to his affection and 
confidence, to lay before the public, the only reaſons 


he knew of his diſmiſſion from office. He had 
| * 


(18) 


A Q:HB&AS..©; 

Lord Holderneſſe diſmiſſed. The Favourite 
made Secretary of State. His Faction re- 
joice. Remark. 1s, afraid to diſmiſs Mr. 
Pitt. Negociationyfer Peace. France fore- 

fees the diwvifions. Her defigns in that ne- 
gociatian. The family-compatt. Mr. Pitt's 

intelligence of at, Spain interferes. An 
interaſting memorial ſuppreſſed by the Fa- 
vourite. The negociation breaks off. 


WO days after the diſmiſſion of 
Mr. LEGGE, the Favourite cauſed 
the Earl of HoLDERNESSE tobe removed 
| from 


quieſced filently in that diſmiſſion, apprehending, 
that the time might come, when his irreproachable 
conduct and character wouldefface the impreſſion of 
private miſrepreſentations. But when he found that 
the hopes of a recovery, with which he was ſo often 
Aattered, in the courſe of his diſeaſe, were quite va- 
niſhed, and that it would be his lot, to die in a ſtate 
of diſgrace with a moſt amiable and virtuous King, 
he apprehended for himſelf, leſt his good name, which 
the beſt of men have always wiſhed to tranſmit to 
poſterity, ſhould ſuffer from a preſumption, eaſily 
propagated, that there muſt have been ſomething 
wrong in him, to produce a diſmiſſion, which is, in 
the caſe of moſt individuals removed from offices of 
Hate, a puniſhment of miſconduR, 1 
vc e 


(19 ) 
from his office of ſecretary of ſtate, and re- 
warded his complaiſance with a valuable 


re- 


« He was therefore anxiouſly deſirous the world 
ſhould know, that he was not turned out for any 
blemiſh in his private or public character, and he 
thought it the moſt ſatis factory method of ſecuring 
his us reputation, to publiſh, the few papers, 
which explain his caſe. He apprehended himſelf in- 
titled to do this, in his own vindication, as the papers 
contain no ſecrets, either of ſtate, or of private 
friendſhip. They are, agreeably to his deſire, here 
laid before the world, in their original form, with 
only a previous ſhort narrative of the tranſaction, 
Which occaſioned them. 


„„ Upon the Duke of Bolton's acceſſion to his 
title, in the year 1759, Mr. Legge was ſolicited to 
ſucceed his Grace as one of the repreſentatives of the 
county of Southampton, his own ſeat in parliament 
chancing at that time to be vacant. He could not 
well have been importuned to an undertaking more 
unpleaſant to him, and he declined it more than 
once, without reſerve. The buſtle of a popular elec- 
tion was unnatural to his liberal mind and manners, 
and a relation of that kind to a large county, in 
which he reſided, might appear inconvenient to him, 
whoſe hands were at that time filled with public bu- 
fineſs. But he was prevailed with to accept the offer, 
by the repeated intreaties of his friends, which were 
enforced by the plea, that his fortune and character 
would do credit to a party, which had all his life 
been countenanced by government, and with which 
he had ever acted uniformly, tho? with undiſſembled 
moderation and good humour towards the other 
party. And he had the farther encouragement of 
hoping, from the inteieſt of the crown exerted in his 


+ taxon, 
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reverſion, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
he aimed at being ſecretary himſelf, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the Duke of NRW- 
CASTLE, who for ſome. time, at leaſt, 
5 ſeemed 


favor, in conjunction with that of the then prevail- 
ing party in the county, as well as with his own 
perſonal intereſt, which was very conſiderable, that 
his election would not be conteſted. - 
„ However, he fell into the diſagreeable work of 
a conteſt, His competitor was Mr. Stuart, now Sit 
Simeon Stuart; and he found Mr. Stuart's intereſt 
adopted by a noble Lord, (Lord Bute) with whom 
Mr. Legge was not at variance; who had no'appa- 
rent relation of any kind to the county; whom 
therefore Mr. Legge did not think of conſulting, 
before he reſolved to comply with the defire of hts 
friends, 287 
After the county had been canvaſſed on both 
ſides, Mr. Stuart thought fit to decline, and Mr. 
Legge received the following letter; 7 


« Downing Street, Nov. 25th, Monday Evening. 
cc Dear Sir, | . 5 


“ Lord Bute. ſent to me this morning, and told 
«© me, that having an opportunity of ſaving you, he 
&« had embraced it, and done you an act of friend- 
<« ſhip; for that Mr. Stuart having been with him 
« for advice, whether to leave or purſue the elec- 
<« tion, as ſome of Mr, Stuart's friends thought this 
c critical ſeaſon of an invaſion hanging over the 
« kingdom, to be a very improper time for parlia- 
« mentary conteſts, his Lordſhip had determined 


< the point for relinquiſhing the purſuit ; in con- 
* ſequence of which Mr, Stuart was to acquaint 


“you with his reſolution of declining a poll. Lord 
„ Bute 


(21) 
ſeemed to favour his views, he was 
accordingly gratified with that degree 
of eminence. He now ſaw himſelf 
almoſt miniſter: he was coadjutor to 
Mr. 


Bute added, that neither he, nor the greater per- 
« ſon, whoſe name hath been uſed during the com- 
c petition, would ever treat you with the more cold- 
« neſs for what hath happened: your part having 

c been taken under an ignorance of their views and 
& intentions; that Lord Bute expected however, as 
« he had a claim upon you in right of friendſhip, 
« that you will concur with him, and give your aid 
cc to the perſon he ſhall recommend, at a future elec- 
<« tion. I anſwered to the laſt point, that I knew not 
© how far you would think yourſelf bound in honour 
cc to act with the body of whigs on ſuch an occaſion ; 
ee but if this conſideration did not hinder, I was 
<« ſure you would be happy, to give him that or any 
c other evidence of your reſect for him. 

“ You will be pleaſed therefore to conſider well, 
| « and (if you pleaſe) with the advice of your 
«© friends, before you give an anſwer on this head, 

S* © that may tie you down, for on that anſwer you 

cc plainly ſee, very much will depend. 


Id 40 1 am, ; 
Ne r 
4 <« faithfully Yours, 
m | | | Sam. Martin,” 
c- | ado us 
is To this Letter Mr, Legge returned the following 
he anſwer ; | 
a- 3 % | cc Holte, Dec. 5th, 1759. 
cl | « Dear Martin, 
i l 61 return you many thanks for your letter. Since 
* LI received it, I have had an opportunity of ſeeing 
8 sa little more of the ſpirit and temper of the county, 

| and can anſwer it better, than I could have done 

ſooner. 


any) 

Mr. PrrT, and in full poſſeſſion of 

the royal ear. His friends were elat- 

ed, beyond any poſſibility of words to 
expreſs. 


« ſooner. Leiceſter-Houſe do me great juſtice in 
« ſuppoſing I was totally ignorant of their concern- 
« ing themfelves at all in the Hampſhire election, 
« at the time my engagements were taken. I am 
e obliged to Lord Bute for any intentions he had to 
«« ſave me, by the advice be gave to drop the oppo- 
« ſition; but if Mr. Stuart, or his friend, had ac- 
« cepted the offer I made, with the concurrence of 
« my friends, at the beginning, and as ſoon as diſ- 
«« covered what turn the election might take, every 
« wiſh of Mr. Stuart's had been ſecured, the peace 
* of the county never been interrupted, little leſs 
« than ol. a piece ſaved to us both, and what is 
ce {fill of more conſequence, a month's fermentation 
« of parties been intirely prevented, which never 
cc fails to turn them all ſour. Many of theſe good 
c conſequences had likewiſe been obtained, if the 
« gentlemen had conſulted, and enabled Lord Bute 
e to put an end to the conteft, before I left Lon- 
« don, when you know how unwilling I was to 
« puſh it to extremity. | 
« As to the event of the election, there was not 
ec the leaſt doubt about it. The county was tho- 
« roughly canvaſſed, and upon as exact returns, as 
4 I believe ever are or can be made in a caſe of this 
« kind. I could have given Mr. Stuart all the 
c doubtful ones and all the neuters, in addition to 
« his own poll, and yet have carried the election 
e by a majority of 1400. I did not come into a 
« ſingle town, (except Alton) where it was not 
« expected every day, that the oppoſition would be 
« given up, and where almoſt any odds would not 
« have been laid, that it never came to a poll. Nor 
©« go 
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expreſs. The jacobites, and even thoſe 
who had been in both rebellions, all now 
flocked to court, overjoyed tò ſee a Stuart 
ſo 


c do I think, any conſultation would have been 
« held about dropping the affair, if all the money 
“ ſubſcribed againſt me, and more, had not been 
« expended, and all probability of carrying the 
<« point intirely vaniſhed. This is my own firm 
« opinion and belief, and yet, whoever reads my 
cc advertiſement will ſee, that I have acted with the 
ce utmoſtcandor, and given my opponents credit for 
c ſuch motives of retreat, as I am ſure do them no 
« diſhonour. The expence indeed would have been 
© enormous, if the diſpute had been carried thorough, 
cc and ſo far Lown there is a ſaving to us both, for I 
« am convinced it would have amounted to above 
c 20,000l. a piece. This is a ſum I ſhould have 
cc felt ſeverely, and yet after my offer to compromiſe 
<<. had been rejected, I muſt.and would have ſpent 
ce it, and could have done it, without mortgaging 
« my eſtate; I leave you to judge what effect it 
« would have had on Mr. Stuart's. 
4% After ſaying thus much, I am very far from 
« having any perſonal diſlike to Mr. Stuart; on the 
« contrary, | think he has been cruelly treated by 
* ſome of his friends, and if the prevailing party in 
this county will receive him without oppoſition, 


I ſhall be very well ſatisfied and glad of it. But 


« if the Whigs and Diſſenters, who are very nu- 
«© merous in this county, will make a point of op- 
« poſing him, it will be impoſſible for me to de- 
« clare for him, and abandon thoſe, who have ſup- 
«© ported, me, to take part with thoſe, againſt whom 
«< they have ſupported me. This would not only 
* put my own election in jeopardy, but be ſo un- 
<< grateful and diſreputable a part for me to act, that 

| ( it 
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ſo near the royal diadem. They failed 
not to pay their moſt humble duty, and 
0 \ {wear 


& it would in the ſame proportion make my aſſiſtance 
« ineffeCtual to the perſon I ſhould join with. 
| % 1] am, &c. 


_ H. B. Legge.” 


Upon this anſwer, Mr. Legge received a verbal 
meſſage from Lord Bute by Mr. Martin, Dec. 12, 
1759, the purport of which was, as it ftands upon 
Mr. Legge's paper, „that he ſhould bid adieu to 
* the county of Southampton at the general elec- 
t tion, and affiſt as far as lay in his power, the 
« Prince of Wales's nomination of two members?” 
To which meſſage a categorical anſwer was required, 
and Mr. Legge ſent the following, in writing, on 
the ſame day ; 15 r 


« Mr. Legge underſtanding it to be expected, 
« that he (who never had engaged at all in the 
« county of Southampton, if the intentions of 
« Leicefter-Houſe had been in time communicated 
„to him) ſhall not only refuſe to be choſen him- 
ſelf at the next general election, but aſſiſt Lord 
&« Carnarvon and Mr. Stuart, in oppoſition to 
ce thoſe, who have ſupported Mr, Legge at the late 
& election; is determined to ſubmit to any conſe- 
ec quences, rather than incur ſo great a diſgrace.” 


Q 


Lord Bute ſent a reply the ſame day, which Mr. 
Martin wrote down from his own mouth, in the 
following words; | « 


« The inftant Mr. Legge repreſents himſelf as 
« bound in honour not to decline ſtanding for Hamp- 
| nenne 
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ſwear fealty to the Stuart himſelf, altho- 
they had refuſed both, to a prince, who 
80 had 


& ſhire, at the next general election, Lord Bute is 
« firmly perſuaded, that the Prince will by no means 
& geſire it of him; but he does out of real friend- 
% ſhip to Mr. Legge beſeech him to conſider very 
<« ſeriouſly, whether, after triumphing over the 
« Prince's inclinations at preſent, Lord Bute has any 
c method left of removing prejudices, that the late un- 

* happy occurrences have ſirongly —__ the Prince 
« with, than by being enabled to aſſure him, that 
«« Mr. Legge will, as far as ſhall be in his power, 
© co-operate with his Royal Highneſs's wiſhes at 
<* the next general election.“ 


Mr. Legge returned the following final anſwer ; 


« Tho' in fact Mr. Legge has been ſo unhappy, as 
c to find himſelf oppoſed to the Prince of Wales's 
ce inclinations, yet as to intention, Mr. Legge feels 
* himſelf entirely blameleſs ; and has too high a ve- 
c neration for the Prince of Wales's juſtice to think, 
« he will conceive laſting prejudices againſt any 
Man, for reſiſting thoſe inclinations, of which 
«© he was totally ignorant, / 
„As Mr. Legge flatters himſelf this conſideration 
will induce the Prince of Wales to forgive his en- 
<« tering into engagements with the county of South» 
„ ampton, he is certain, that his Royal Highneſs 
f will not condemn his adhering to thoſe Engage- 
the 1 % ments, when entered into. 
4 e God forbid, Mr. Legge ſhould be ſuſpected of 


triumphing over the Prince of Wales's inclinations! 


«c 


E's | T 


the contrary was ſo much his intention, that 
0 I * from the moment he diſcovered which way thoſe 
re | | MI C 


inclina- 


LG ny - 
had pardoned their unprovoked diſloyal- 
ty. They faw, and in that they placed 
their joy, not only oneof the name, but of 


ce inclinations lay, there was no endeavour he did 
not uſe, to avoid the diſpute with honor; nor did 
« Mr. Legge exert himſelf, either in point of ex- 
« pence or perſonal application, till all compromiſe 
te being rejected, he had no other part left to act. 
« Mr. Legge is obliged to Lord Bute for the 
<« friendſhip he exprefſes toward him. | Surely his 
* Lordſhip cannot doubt but that Mr. Legge ſhould 
« beextremely glad, if he could find himſelf in ſuch 
< a ſituation, as would permit him to have the ho- 
« nour of obeying the Prince of Wales's commands, 
ce and ſeconding his wiſhes, without breaking the 
« faith he has openly and publicly pledged to the 
« county of Southampton. This if he were to do, 
c he ſhould forfeit all title to the Prince of Wales's 
« countenance and protection as certainly, as he 
« knows he ſhould forfeit his Royal Highneſs's pri- 
« vate good opinion.” 
Here the correſpondence ended. His late Majeft 
died the year following, and at the end of the firſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, after his preſent Majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion, Mr. Legge was diſmiſſed, or as he choſe to 
expreſs it, turned out, after having ſerved the crown 
and the public, in his department, during that ſeſſion, 
with his uſual ability and fidelity. 
Ne had abundant reſources, in his own mind, ta 
_ reconcile him to private life, and might have had his 
diſgrace gloſſed over by a favor, which he declined. 
He faid, it was his duty to ſubmit, but not to ap- 
prove. He had the more valuable and independent 
ſatisfaction, ſoon after the event, to be unanimouſly 
_ Choſen to repreſent the county of Southampton, at 
the general election. . 
the 
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the family and principles of Stuart, bid-- 
ding fair, by gigantic ſtrides, to afcend 
the higheſt ſeat of power. 'Their long 
wiſhed for halcyon days they thought 
were now in view. The laviſh and arbi- 
trary doctrines, which they had imbibed 
with their milk, they hoped to ſee ſoon 


_ eſtabliſhed as the laws of the land. Theſe 


true Tories, true Scots, and in their Hearts 
true Jacobites, depended upon the Fa- 


vourite for a total ſubverſion of that ſyſ- 


tem, which had hitherto excluded them 
from any ſhare in the government, and 
their tenets from any countenance. 

It was now obvious to all mankind, 
that the Earl of B, was endeavouring 
to form a Tory miniſtry, that is, a mi- 
niſtry of ſuch men, as had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by their diſaffection to the houſe 
of Hanover ; had, like himſelf, high 
notions of the prerogative, and were 
alſo enemies to the principles of the re- 
volution. If it were natural for him 


to aſſociate with ſuch kinds of men, 


and eſteem them beyond all others, yet 
he ought to have conſidered, that for 


C 2 the 
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the ſatisfaction of the people, and more 
eſpecially for the happineſs of his too in- 
dulgent Maſter, they were extremely unfit 
for the purpoſes he intended them. But 
theſe do not ſeem to be points, to which 
he ever paid the leaſt regard. The grati- 
fication of his own unbounded ambition, 
was the ſole object of his attention. Vet 
he had ſtill the misfortune, notwithſtand- 
ing he had gained the poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate, to be unable to worm out Mr. PI r; 
whom he conſidered as the only bar to the 
execution of his deſigns. He durſt not 
adviſe the diſmiſſion of that miniſter ; the 
conſequences of which might prove fatal 
to himſelf, and deſtroy his whole plot. 
He therefore waited, not. doubting but 
that time and intrigue would furniſh op- 
portunities, for accompliſhing that by 
degrees, which his own ſmall ſhare of 
common ſenſe, told him was not pru- 
dent to be done all at once. 

Fortunately for him, about this period, 
a negociation for peace was ſet on foot, 
in conſequence of an application from 
France, who foreſceing the divifions 


which 


(29) 
which would ſhortly enſue in the Britiſh 
councils and nation, under the auſpices 
of the Favourite and his faction, reſolved, 
by the arts of a cunning miniſter to im- 
prove them; and at the ſame time, if 
poſſible, to get at the ſecrets of the ſtate. 
By the too great openneſs of ſome, and 
the unpardonable treachery of others, 
there is reaſon to believe ſhe ſucceeded 
but too well in her deſigns. As for Mr. 
PiTT, he remained ſteadily attached to 
the true intereſts of his Sovereign, with 
the unſhaken fidelity of an honeſt mini- 
ſter : he neither revealed the ſecrets of 
the ſtate, nor betrayed the weakneſs of 
his country. While this negotiation was 
on foot, France entered into a cloſe and 
firm union with Spain, grounded not a- 
lone upon important conſiderations re- 
ſpecting futurity, but likewiſe, upon im- 
mediate hoſtile views, againſt both Great 
Britain and Portugal ; for her miniſter in 
London had too much penetration not to 
perceive, from the conduct of the Favou- 
rite, and his excluſive enjoyment of the 
royal ear, that a change in the Engliſh 
C 3 miniſtry 
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miniſtry muſt inevitably happen in a ſhort 
time, and then France, ſtrengthened with 
that alliance, and England embarraſſed 
with a new war in Portugal, might from 
a miniſter leſs able and firm than Mr. 
P1TT, obtain ſuch a peace, as at this in- 
ſtant ſhe could not hope for. Of this 
very alarming connexion, Mr. Pi r had 
the moſt early and authentic intelligence, 
together with the moſt poſitive aſſurances, 
from perſons of undoubted veracity, who 
are at this hour in no common ſphere of 
life. About the ſame time M. Buss, 
the French miniſter in London, deliver- 
ed to Mr. PiTT a memorial from Spain, 
deſiring that ſome differences, which ſub- 
ſiſted between England and her, might 
be ſettled, at the ſame time as thoſe with 
France. This was a proceeding extreme- 
ly irregular, as Spain had a miniſter of 
her own at the Britiſh court; who, when 
applicd to, haughtily avowed and juſtified 
this inſolent behaviour. Mr. PiTT re- 
turned the memorial as inadmiſſible. It is 
proper to remark; that ſome time before; 
a memorial from the Engliſh miniſtry, 
, had 
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had been preſented to the Spaniſh court, 
relating to the points in diſpute with 
Spain, and returned as inadmiſſible. This 
memorial, which was very intereſting to 
the public, was (for certain reaſons, 
which perhaps only the Favourite can 
explain) never publiſhed in the garbled 
collection of papers relative to the rup- 
* ture with Spain,” though undoubtedly 
it would have been of real conſequence, 
to ſee not only the matter, but the man- 
ner of expreffion; as Mr. P1TT after- 
wards publicly declared, he made the re- 
fuſal of that memorial, the precedent of 
his conduct with reſpe& to the memo- 
rial ſent over verbatim from Spain, and 
delivered by M. Buss v. But juſtice and 
impartiality did not ſerve the views of 
the Favourite. 

From this ſtrange condu of France, 
in her management of Spain, and her am- 
baſſador undertaking the Catholic King's 
buſineſs, Mr. PiTT was confirmed in his 
ſuſpicions, that France was not at pre- 
ſent /ncere in her deſire for peace. There- 
fore the negotiation broke off. 


4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple declare againſt 
Spain. Are counteracted by the Favourite, 
who denies their having had any intelligence 
of. the family compact. Is contradicted 
and convinced of his error by Lord Tem- 
ple. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt take their 
leaves of the Council. Lord Granwille's 
high opinion of them. Mr. Pitt refigns. 
Is calumniated by the Favourite and his 
action. Explains his refignation. The 
 Favourite's plan of government. Lord 
Temple refigns. Cowardice of the mini- 
ſtry. War declared againſt Spain. Lord 
Temple and Mr. Pitt applauded. 


R. PiTT, foreſeeing a war with 
Spain inevitable, inſtantly prepared 
for it. And being on this occaſion, as he 
had been on every other, firmly ſupported 
by his brother, Lord TEMPLE, they ſub- 
mitted their advice, in writing, to his Ma- 
jeſty, ©* to recall Lord Br1sTorL,” at that 


time, 
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time, the Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid.“ 


But the Favourite by his arts, and perni- 
cious counſels, had ſo managed matters, 


that the credit and influence of theſe 


illuſtrious perſonages, were conſiderably 
weakened. They were not inſenſible 
of it. But this being the happy oppor- 
tunity of obliging Spain to declare her- 
ſelf, and this being buſineſs of the ut- 
moſt importance to the public, they re- 
ſolved, againſt whatever oppoſition might 
be formed, to attempt this ſignal ſervice 
for their country. After it had been de- 


liberated three times in the cabinet, Mr. 


PiTT ſaw his influence in the State, fo 


* Some time after, Lord Temple, in a great aſ- 
ſembly, after recommending unanimity in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, did declare, That he would make 
„ but one obſervation upon all that had been ſaid, 
c relative to the Family Compact, viz. that it was 
£ allowed to have been ſigned in Auguſt, ratified in 
<< the firſt week of September, and the written advice 
«© was given and dated on the 18th of the ſame 


* 


„ month.” Upon which the Favourite aſſerted, 


4 That there was xo intelligence of ſuch a fact, ſo 
c conſtituted, at that time.” To which Lord 


Temple replied, © That there was intelligence of 


* the higheſt moment, relative to thoſe matters at 
that time; that he was not at liberty to publiſh 
« it, but would reſreſp his lordſhip's memory in 
t privatez” which he accordingly did. 


loſt, 


„ 
loſt, that only his faithful friend Lord 
TEMPLE, adhered to his opinion. They 
now found it was time to reſign, and 
that their reſignations were ardently 
wiſhed for, by the Favourite. 


When they were about taking their | 


leaves of the third and laſt council, ſum- 
moned to deliberate on the conduct of 
Spain, Lord GRANVILLE (then lord pre- 
ſident) expreſſed, in his own nervous and 
manly eloquence, * His very high opi- 
* nion of their conſummate wiſdom, pe- 


« -netration, honour and integrity, and in 


ea moſt particular and emphatical man- 
&© ner, mentioned the great number of in- 
e ſurmountable difficulties which they 
« had had to ſtruggle with.” No other 
proofs need be given, than the words of 
this great man, of the difficulties, which 
rendered it impoſſible for theſe diſinte- 
reſted patriots, to continue in the ſervice 
of their country. 

Altho' the King declared to Mr. Pi r 
when that Miniſter reſigned, which was 
on the 5th of October 1761, that he was 
very ſorry to part with ſo able a ſervant ; 
yet 
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yet the Favourite, with a meanneſs and 
malice peculiar to himſelf, inſtantly ſet 
all his creatures to work in every public 
place, and in all the public papers, to re- 
vile, aſperſe and libel the character of 
that great man. The gazette itſelf was 
proſtituted to ſerve his low and baſe ar- 
tifices : he purpoſely poſtponed the ac- 
count of Mr. P1TT's reſignation, for ſe- 
veral days, in order that one of the ſooth- 
ing declarations from Spain might appear 
along with it, by way of giving the lic 
to Mr. P1TT's opinion of the Spaniſh 
intentions * The torrent of ſcandalous 


and 


* 'The following are the articles which appcared 
in the London Gazette of October 10: 


Madrid, Sept. 4. A report having been lately 
ſpread here, upon the arrival of the laſt letters from 
France, as if there was reaſon to apprehend an im- 
mediate rupture between our court and that of Great 
Britain; we underſtand, that the Spaniſh miniſters, 
in a converſation which they had lately with the 
Earl of Briſtol, ambaſſador extraordinary from his 
Britannick Majeſty, expreſſed their concern thereat, 
and declared very explicitly to his Excellency, that, 
on the part of their court, there was not the leaſt 
ground for any ſuch apprehenſions, as the Catholic 
King had, at no time, been more intent upon cul- 
tivating a good correſpondence with England, than 
in the preſent conjuncture. 


St. 
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and illiberal abuſe, which was at this 


time poured forth by the orders of the 


Favourite, ſhewed that he dreaded no- 


thing ſo much as the name and reputation 
of Mr. PiTT; and the wicked practice of 
corruption which was inſtantly had re- 
courſe to, alſo ſhewed how much he fear- 
ed, leſt Mr. PI ſhould regain his influ- 


ence in the ſtate. The body of the peo- 


ple, however, to their eternal honour, paid 
no regard to the incredible ſhoals of in- 


vectives and ſcurrility thrown out againſt 
ſo able a miniſter ; but on the contrary, 


unanimouſly ſpoke of his ineſtimable ſer- 


rag big OH. 9. The Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt having reſigned the ſeals into the King's 
hands, his Majeſty was this day pleaſed to appoint 
the Earl of Egremont, to be one of his Majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. And, in conſideration 
of the great and important ſervices of the ſaid Mr. 
Pitt, his Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to di- 
rect, that a warrant be prepared for granting to the 
Lady Hefter Pitt, his wife, a Barony of Great Bri- 
tain, by the name, ſtile, and title of Baroneſs of 
Chatham, to herſelf, and of Baron of Chatham to 
her heirs male; and alſo to confer upon the ſaid 
William Pitt, Eſq; an annuity of three thouſand 
pounds fterling, during his own life, and that of 
Lady Heſter Pitt, and their fon John Pitt, Eſq; 
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vices, in ſuch terms, as could only be dic- 
tated by the higheſt ſenſe of gratitude®, 


* Mr, Pitt finding himſelf traduced, day after day, 
in the public papers, explained the true cauſes of his 


"and Lord Temple's | reſignations, in the followin 


letter, to his friend in the city. 
Dear Sir, JH 
Finding, to my great ſurpriſe, that the cauſe and 


manner of my reſigning the ſeals, is groſly miſrepre- 
ſented in the city, as well as that the moſt gracious and 


ſpontaneous marks of his Majeſty's approbation of my 


ſervices, which marks followed my reſignation, have 
been infamouſly traduced as a bargain for my forſak- 


ing the public, I am under a neceſſity of declaring the 
truth of both theſe fats, in a manner which I am 


ſure no gentleman will contradict; a difference of 
opinion with regard to meaſures to be taken againſt 
Spain, of the higheſt importance to the honour of the 
crown, and to the moſt eſſential national intereſts, 
and this founded on what Spain had already done, not 
on what that court may farther intend to do, was the 
cauſe of my reſigning the ſeals. Lord Temple and I 
ſubmitted in writing, and ſigned by us, our moſt 
humble ſentiments to his Majeſty, which being over- 
ruled by the united opinion of all the reſt of the 
King's ſervants, I reſigned the ſeals on Monday the 
5th of this month, in order not to remain reſponſible 
for meaſures, which I was no longer allowed to guide. 
Moſt gracious public marks of his Majeſty's approba- 
tion of my ſervices followed my reſignation : The 
are unmerited and unſolicited, and I ſhall ever be 
proud to have received them from the beſt of Sove- 
reigns.” - | 
I will now only add, my dear Sir, that I have ex- 
plained theſe matters only for the honvur of truth, not 


In 
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The Earl of B. now took the lead in 
the adminiſtration, and in all public buſi- 
neſs, whether of a foreign, or domeſtic 
nature, without whoſe concurrence no- 
thing could, nor was even attempted to be 
done. His whole idea of government, 
was taken from that filly paper, delivered 
ſome years ago to the chiefs of the Tory 
oppoſition, which the reader may ſee in 
the note“. It is curious, only becauſe it 
con- 


in any view to court return of confidence from any 
man, who with a credulity, as weak as it is injurious, 
has thought fit haſtily to withdraw his good opinion, 
from one who has ſerved his country with fidelity 
and ſucceſs ; and who juſtly reveres the upright and 
candid judgment of it ; little ſolicitous about the cen- 
fures of the capricious and the ungenerous : accept 
my ſincereſt acknowledgments for allyour kind friend- 
ſhip, and believe me ever with truth and eſteem, 


Oct. 14, My dear Sir, 
1765. Your faithful friend, 


W. PITT. 


There was no genuine anſwer to this letter, as 
was pretended in the public papers, at that time. 


* « His Royal highneſs has authoriſed Lord T. 
and Sir F. D. to give the moſt poſitive aſſurances to 
the gentlemen in the oppoſition, of his upright in- 
tentions ; that he is thoroughly convinced of the diſ- 
treſſes and calamities that have befel, and are every 

; day 


_ 
=_— 
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contains that contemptible plan of govern- 
ment, which the Favourite purſued. While 


this 


day more likely to- befal this country; and therefore 
invites all well-wiſhers to this country, and its con- 
ſtitution, to coaliſe and unite with him, and upon 
the following principles only. 

His Royal Highneſs promiſes and will declare it 
openly, that it is his intention to totally aboliſh any 

diſtinctions for the future, of parties; and as far as 
lies in his power, and as ſoon as it does lie in his 
power, to take away for ever, all proſcription from 
any ſet of men whatever, who are friends to the con- 
ſtitution; and therefore will promote for the preſent, 
and when it is in his power, will immediately grant, 

Firſt, A bill to impower all gentlemen to act as 
Juſtices of peace, paying land- tax for 3ool. per annum, 
in any county where he intends to ſerve. 

Secondly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes in like 
manner to ſupport, and forthwith grant, whenever 
he ſhall have it in his power, a bill to create and eſta- 
bliſh a numerous and effectual militia, throughout 
the kingdom. 

Thirdly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes in like man- 
ner, to promote and ſupport, and likewiſe grant, 
when it is in his power, a bill to exclude all military 
officers in the land ſervice, under the degree of co- 
lonels of regiments, and in the ſea- ſervice, under the 
degree of rear-admirals, from ſitting in the houſe of 
commons. 

Fourthly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes that he 
will, when in his power, grant inquiries into the 
great number of abuſes in offices, and does not doubt 
of the aſſiſtance of all honeſt men, to enable him to 
correct the ſame for the future, 


Fifthly, 
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this plan remained in theory only, a few 
weak men cried it up, as a maſter-piece 


of 


Fifthly, His Royal Highneſs promiſes, and will 
openly declare, that he will make no agreement with, 
or join in the ſupport of any adminiſtration whatever, 
without previouſly obtaining the above-mentioned 
points in behalf of the people, and for the ſake of 
good government. Upon theſe conditions, and theſe 
conditions only, his Royal Highneſs thinks he has a 
right not to doubt of having a moſt cordial ſupport, 
from all thoſe good men, who mean their count 
and this conſtitution well, and that they will become 
his and his family's friends, and unite with him to 
promote the good government of this country ;. and 
that they will follow him, upon theſe principles, both 
in court and out of court; and if he ſhould live to 
form an adminiſtration, it ſhall be compoſed, without 
diſtinction, of men of dignity, knowledge and pro- 
bity. His Royal Highneſs, farther promiſes to accept 
of no more, if offered to him, than 800000!. for his 
civil liſt, by way of rent- charge.“ 


' Anſwer to the foregoing Propeſal. 


The Lords and Gentlemen to whom a paper has 
been communicated, containing his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince's gracious intentions upon ſeveral weighty 
and important points, of the greateſt conſequence to 
the honour and intereſt of his Majeſty's government, 
and abſolutely neceſſary for the reſtoring, and perpe- 
tuating the true uſe and deſign of parliament ; the puri- 
ty of our excellent conſtitution, and the happineſs and 
welfareofthe whole nation,do thereinwith thegreateſt 
ſatisfaEtion obſerve, and moſt gratefully acknowledge, 
the uprightneſs and generolity of his Royal ED 
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ne policy but ſince it has been carried in- 


to practice, the whole kingdom has con- 
demned it as a maſter- piece of folly. 
The Earl of EGREMONT ſucceeded to 
Mr. PiTT's office, being every way quali- 
fied for the purpoſes of the Favourite. Lord 
TEMPLE was out of town when Mr. 
PiTT reſigned, but returned a few days 


after, and immediately reſigned his office 


of Lord Privy Seal. For ſome time this 
high office was vacant, at length the Duke 
of BEDFORD was appointed to fill it. 


noble ſentiments and reſolutions. And therefore 
beg leave to return their moſt dutiful and humble 
thanks for the ſame, and to aſſure his Royal High- 
neſs, that they will conftantly and ſteadily uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to ſupport thoſe his wiſe and ſa- 
lutary purpoſes, that the throne may be ſtrenth- 
ened, religion and morality encouraged, faction 
and corruption deſtroyed, the purity and eſſence 
of parliament reſtored, and the happineſs and wel- 
fare of our conſtitution preſerved. 


When the above anſwer was returned to the Prince, 
there were preſent, 


The Duke of B. Sir Wat. Wil. IV. 
The Earl of I. 22 H. C. 
The Earl of T. Sir Walter B. 
The Earl of IF. Sir Robert G. 
The Earl of .$. Ar. F. 

Lord F. Mr. P. 

Lord . Mr. C. 
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The moment Mr. P1TT was departed 
from the helm, the new miniſters, un- 
der the directions of the Favourite, 
adopted a very different plan, with re- 
gard to the meaſures with Spain, from 
that propoſed by the late miniſter. They 
choſe to proceed by the tardy ſteps of an 
Ambaſſador; and when upwards of three 
months had been trifled away, in diſ- 
patching memorials, letters, anſwers, 
&c. * a declaration of War againſt Spain 
came ſneaking out, in January 1762, 


* c Whoever conſiders the Situation of Spain, 
(unprepared as ſhe was at the time the written ad- 
vice was given) with reſpect to her ports, her ſhips of 
war in thoſe ports, her colonies, her commerce, her 
own, as well as the riches of France, on board her 
ſhips, can never ſufficiently lament the loſs of an 
autumnal campaign. If we add that the fleet of Eng- 
land was at no time ſo formidable, her ſeamen never 
ſo full of ſpirit, and fluſhed with repeated victories z 
in Europe only, upwards of 140 ſhips of war; in 
other parts of the world, above 100 more; we 
muſt ſink in amazement at our ſupineneſs and 
neglect of ſo critical a period.” Mr. Wilkes's ob- 
ſervations on the Spaniſh papers, page 28. 

Nov. 2. 1761. Two ſhips have lately arrived 
at Cadiz, with very extraordinary rich cargoes, 
from the Weſt Indies; ſ that all the wealth that was 
expected from Spaniſh America, is now ſafe in Old 
Spain.” Lord Briſtol's letter, in the Spaniſh pa- 
pers, page 29, quarto edit. 


which 


[ 23 ] 


Which ought to have appeared in the 


preceding September ; for at both pe- 
riods, the neceſſity was juſt the ſame, 
And it is evident, from the conduct of the 
Britiſh miniſters, in this matter, that if 
Spain had choſen to continue evading and 
procraſtinating, ſhe might eaſily have 
gained another three or four months, to 
arm and make preparations ; for ſo low 
did their pulſe beat, after Mr. Pitt's re- 
ſignation, that they durſt not venture to 
declare war, until precipitated upon it 
by the raſhneſs of the enemy. This be- 
ing apparent to the whole world, the mi- 
niſtry, and more particularly the Favou- 
rite, were purſued and perſecuted, with 


the indignation and reſentment of the 


honeſt part of their countrymen ; who 
now clearly ſaw the wiſdom and recti- 


tude of the meaſure propoſed by Mr, 


PiTT and Lord TEMPLE, and there- 
fore did not fail to teſtify anew, their 
fincere veneration, for thoſe truly honou- 
rable and reſpectable patriots. 


D 2 CHAP. 
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CRAP 0 - 
Debate on the ſupply granted for the King 


of Portugal. Speeches of Mr. Glover, 
Lord George Sackville, and Mr. Pitt. 


Otwithſtanding the unprovoked 
treatment, which Mr. PI r had met 
with from the Favourite and his inſtru- 
ments, yet he did not enter into a factious 
oppoſition; but behaved in his retirement 
with that ſerenity and dignity, which were 
ſo worthy of his character, and of his 
ſincere deſire to promote the real welfare 
of his country. So far from oppoſing go- 
vernment, or deſertin g the public, at this 
very critical juncture, he poured forth his 
manly eloquence to ſtrengthen the hands, 
and to give reſolution and ſpirit, to a fee- 
ble and irreſolute adminiſtration. His 
zeal for the public, his firmneſs, ſpixit 
and moderation, were no leſs admired, 
than the ſolid wiſdom, deep policy, and 
heroic magnanimity of his counſels. 
When a ſupply of one million was de- 
fired, to aſſiſt the King of Portugal, Mr. 
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Piri behaved, not like a difcontented 
opponent, determined to oppoſe impli- 
citly, but on this occaſion nobly ſupport - 
ed the cauſe of his country, and its ally 
the King of Portugal. He wiſhed to 
fave Portugal, not by an ill-timed and 
penurious, but by a moſt efficacious and 
adequate aſſiſtance, 

There was one gentleman indeed, [Mr. 
GLoveR|] who endeavoured to repreſent 
the King of Portugal as having violated 
his engagements with the Engliſh mer- 
chants, in the wine trade, who had made 
ſome complaints, which he apprehended 
had not been attended to, by the late mi- 
niſter, therefore he thought the King of 
Portugal had no right to expect any aſſiſt- 
ance from England. — And there was a 
noble Lord [Lord GEORGE SACKVILLE] 
who aimed at ſhewing the difference in 


the expence of Queen Anne's war and 


the preſent; that tho' in the former he 
ſaid, we had near 180, ooo troops em- 
ployed on the continent, and in the pre- 
ſent not above one half the number, yet 
the expence now was much greater than 
at that time, which he thought muſt be 

D 3 owing 
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owing to a want of ceconomy in the ma- 
nagers of the German war. He was of 
opinion, that the expence the nation had 
been at was ſo. great, it was impoſſible 
to raiſe any further ſupplies ; that there- 
fore, he feared he ſhould ſee the time 
when we ſhould come to a full ſtop for 
want of money to carry on the war ; that 
he bled to ſee his country in ſuch diſtreſſed 
circutnſtances; and concluded with hop- 
ing he ſhould not ſee the time, when we, 
as a conquering nation, ſhould be ob- 
liged to aſk a peace of thoſe, who ought 
to beg it of us. 

But theſe ſparks of oppoſition were ex- 
tinguithed in an inſtant. by Mr, PiTT, 
who pointed out the neceſſity of con- 
tinuing the German war, and of afliſt- 
ing the King of Portugal. And he ob- 


ſerved, that in times of war, connexions 


with the continent had always been found 
political, exceptin the four unhappy reigns 
of the Stuarts. Then, turning about to ſe- 
veral perfons, he very jocularly ſaid, you 
who are for continental meaſures, I am 
with you ; and you who are for afliſting 

the 


(47) 
the King of Portugal, I amwith you; and 
you who are for puttinganend to the war, 
I am with you alſo; in ſhort, I am the on- 
ly man to be found that am with you all. 
He then enumerated the ſucceſſes which 
had attended the Britiſh arms in all parts 
of the world, and the immenſe advantages 
gained in our trade, which would more 
than compenſate the great expence we 
had been at; and which he obſerved was 
a conſideration that had been overlooked 
by thoſe who were complaining of the 
heavy burthen of the war; and in regard 
to contracting the expences, he entirely 
agreed with thofe who were for it, and 
urged, that who ever would effect this ſa- 
lutary work, would deferve the higheſt 
encomiums ; but he hoped a diſtinction 


would be made between contracting the 


expence, and contracting the operations 
of the war, and deſired any one preſent 
to ſhew how the latter could have been, 
or might ſtill be done with fafety : He 
then remarked, that he did not find any 
leſsexpenceattended the nation now, than 
when he unworthily held the ſeals, or 
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that more was done ; and turning to the 
Marquis of GRANBy, he obſerved, that 
he knew his zeal for the ſervice of his 
country was ſuch, that if he had received 
his orders, he was ſure he would not then 
be where he was. And as to what the no- 
ble Lord had ſaid, no one doubted his ca- 
pacity, if his heart was but as good; that 


for his own part, he could not tell the rea- 


ſon of the continental expences being 
greater now than in Queen Anne's time, 
unleſs it was becauſe provender, and every 
thing elſe in Germany was dearer now 
than then, and wiſhed the noble Lord had 
explained that part of his ſpeech, for he 
did not properly know what to make of 
it; it carried a ſomething ! a ſuſpicion he 
did not well underſtand ! but if he meant 
that there had not been fair play with the 
money, he knew nothing of it ; and then 
ſtretching out his hands, and moving his 
fingers, ſaid they were clean, there was 
none of it ſtuck to them! and that he 
would ſecond any perſon, who ſhould 
move for an enquiry into the money-mat- 
ters: he was anxious to know how it was 


appro» 
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appropriated, that the whole truth might 
come out : He obſerved, that the noble 
Lord had ſaid, he bled for his country, 
and he did not wonder at it ; that it was 
his opinion, he ought to throw his body 
at his Majeſty's feet, and there bleed at . 
every pore. He then repreſented, that 
in conſequence of our withdrawing our 
troops from Germany, Portugal, and the 
Low Countries, would become a prey to 
the French and Spaniards ; that in point 
of policy we ought not to ſuffer it; but 
that he did not mean to bear Portugal on 
our ſhoulders, but only to ſet him on his 
legs, and put a ſword in his hand. He af- 
firmed, that France was almoſt a ruined 
nation, having expended in the laſt year 
upwards of eight millions, and had been 
ſtill loſing: that he knew the finances of 
France, as well as any man in England ; 
and that we, by our ſucceſſes, were repaid 
for our expence; that it was wrong and 
unjuſt to repreſent Great Britain in ſo de- 
plorable a ſtate, as unable to carry on the 
war (for there were always ſtrangers in 
the gallery, who wrote to their friends in 

Holland, 


„ 
Holland, an account of what paſſed in 
that place, and the Dutch forwarded it to 
the French) that it was well known, Eng- 
land never was better able to ſupport a 
war than at preſent; that the money for 
this year was raiſed, and he would anſwer 


for it, if we wanted 15 or 20 millions for 


next year, we might have it: he therefore 
ſtrongly recommended the million as de- 
fired : that he knew the cry which had 
been propagated forltheſethreeyears; You 
wont be able to raiſe money to continue 
the war another year; and yet we all ſaw 
the contrary. He affirmed, that one cam- 
paign might have finiſhed the war ; (al- 
luding to his own propofal of demanding 
a categorical anſwer from Spain.) 

And in anſwer to the gentleman who 
had ſaid, that the complaints of the Por- 


tugueſe merchants had not been attend- 


ed to, he inſiſted, that ſo far from it, he 
had ſpent manynightsinconſidering them; 
and referred that gentleman to what had 
paſſed between him and the Ambaſſador 


of the court of Portugal, wherein thoſe 
points had been adjuſted, He then recom- 


mended 
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mended union and harmony to the mini- 
ſtry, anddeclar'dagainſtaltercation, which 
he ſaid was no way to carry on the pub- 
lic buſineſs, and urged the neceſſity of 
proſecuting the war with vigour, as the 
only way to obtain an honourable, ſolid, 
and laſting peace; and proved from the 
readineſs with which ſupplies had been 
granted, there would be little danger of 
a ſtop on that account, ſo long as the 
money was properly applied, and attend- 
ed with ſucceſs. 


I 
The national faith broke, Certain infamous 
correſpondencies. The Duke of Neu- 
caſtle reſigns. 
HE Favourite now finding himſelf 


ſole miniſter, in effect, though not 
in appearance, reſolved to treat the alli- 


_ ance with Pruſſia, in the manner he had 


ever wiſhed and intended, from the mo- 
ment he had formed his deſign of beco- 
ming abſolute premier. He therefore re- 
fuſed to renew the treaty with that power, 
which happened to expire during his ad- 

| mi- 
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miniſtration. But to keep the Pruſſian 
Reſident in London in ſome ſort of good 
humour about it, he amuſed him from 


time to time, with ſtrong promiſes that 


the ſubſidy ſhould be granted, and ſeveral 
of his creatures (who were afterwards his 
miniſters) were parties at conferences, held 
for that purpoſe : at length, having kept 
the Reſident in ſuſpence near 4 months, 
viz. from January to April 1762, he re- 
fuſed to give the money. The Advocates 
of the Favourite were at this time hired 
to maintain, that the bad faith practiſed 
towards the King of Pruſſia, was a duty 
which we owed to ourſelves, and juſtifi- 
able by the law of nations. However, not 
content with throwing this indelible ſtain 
on the faith of the Engliſh nation, he 
had recourſe to an artifice ſtill more in- 


famous, in order to injure that monarch. 


A correſpondence was carried on, with 
the court of Peterſburgh, in which the 
miniſter (moſt undoubtedly without, his 
Majeſty's knowledge, for the reſpect to 
the crown obliges us to believe ſo) ſaid, 
or inſinuated in very ſtrong terms, that 

we 
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Cay -. 
we ſhould behold with concern, the late 
Emperor of Ruffia's withdrawing from 
thealliance, and recalling his troops, from 
the aſſiſtance of the Empreſs Queen; that 
this country did not wiſh that the King of 
Pruſſia ſhould be aggrandized, at the ex- 
pence of the houſe of Auſtria, but would 
rather deſire to ſee that power revert to 
its primitive electoral ſtate. This is be- 
lieved to be a ſhort ſtate of the fact, in 
the language that it comes from abroad; 
and it is there added, that his Pruſſian 
Majeſty is poſſeſſed of authentic docu- 
ments to ſhew it; tranſmitted to him from 
the court of Ruſſia.— Another correſpon- 
dence was carried on with the court of 
Vinna, to whom the moſt ſcandalous 
ſubmiſſions were made, in order to ac- 
compliſh a reconciliation between that 
haughty court and Great Britain; and to 
lay the foundation of an alliance * © in 
* conſequence of ſome conceſſions to be 
* Had this propoſed alliance taken place, will any 
man upon earth ſay, we ſhould have been leſs Ger- 


manized in this reign, than during the late ?—Was 
it not taking Auſtria again upon our ſhoulders ? 


© made 
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er made in Italy, or elſewhere.” This word 
elſewhere, is of unlimited latitude, and 
capable of ſuch dangerous conſtruction, 
that conſidering the ſyſtem which the 
Favourite was then purſuing, and to 
whom this ſubmiſſive propoſal was made, 
no other than the inveterate and impla« 
cable enemy of Pruſſia! there will 
ſcarcely remain a doubt whoſe domini- 
ons it was intended to imply. 

This proſtitution of national faith; this 
oftered treachery to a monarch, who had 
often been ſtiled from the throne a mag- 
nanimous Prince, and good ally; and 
whoſe alliance had been approved by the 
unanimous voice of the people, and had 
received the ſolemn ſanction of both 
houſes of parliament ; cannot fail of raiſ- 
ing in the mind of every honeſt man, a 
juſt and warm indignation for ſo con- 
temptible a being, as could form ſuch 
baſe and ſcandalous projects. 

To convince thoſe miniſters of the 
late King, who had choſen to remain in 
their offices, after the expulſion of Lord 
TEMPLE and Mr. PiTT, that the Fa- 
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vourite meant to ſeize the helm; he im- 
mediately invaded their ſeveral depart- 
ments; corrupted their ſecretaries and 
confidents, to betray to him the buſineſs 


or ſecrets tranſacting in each. Indeed, 
men of leſs diſcernment than the mini- 
ſters ſaw, and ſaid, that their date in of- 
fice was but very ſhort, when the Fa- 
vourite had given ſuch a proof of his 
power, as the baniſhment of Lord TEM-/ 
PLE and Mr. PitTT. But for reaſons, 
which only concern themſelves, they 
choſe to enjoy their $ALARIEs by per- 
miſſion. It is nonſenſe to ſay that they 
enjoyed POWER ; for it is notorious, that 
the Favourite arbitrarily diſpoſed of every 
place, as it became vacant, not only with- 
out complimenting them with any kind 
of ſolicitation, but even without their 
knowledge : and in juſtice it muſt be 
ſaid, that for ſome time, at leait. they 
not only filently, but meanly, acquieſced 
in all his meaſures. At length ſome of 
them became uneaſy under his yoke,-and 
finding that they ſhould ſhortly be turn- 
ed out, reſol ved to reſign. 


The 


# (56) 
The Duke of NEwcAsTLE, who was 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury, reſigned on 
the 26th of May 1762 : for this plain 
reaſon, which his friends gave out, Be- 
* cauſe be found his influence was gone be- 
*« fore him.” Indeed, his Grace had met 
with ſuch kind of treatment, as was no 
longer ſufferable. But this he might 
have foreſeen : for no ſenſible man about 
St. James's doubted, (three days after 
Mr. PiTT's reſignation) that his Grace 
.held the very poſt, which the Favourite 
was determin'd to occupy himſelf. . And 
had his Grace, with his adherents, as 
firmly attached themſelves in the hour of 
danger, as they had done during the 
courſe of the war, to thoſe true friends 
of their country, who manifeſted by 
their early retirement their diſapproba- 
tion of the Favourite, and his deſtruc- 


tive meaſures, they might, in all proba- | 


bility, haye prevented thoſe fatal conſe- 


quences, which ſuch an unhappy want 
of fidelity occaſioned. 
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C HAP. VI. 

De Favourite made a Knight of the Gar- 
ter. Note from the M onitor, and an 
account of the proſecution of that paper. 
The Favourite made firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury. Sweeps the Cocoa Tree for 4 
Miniſtry. Curious account of him. Turns 
out all who had been put in by the Duke 
of Newcaſtle. Bars up all the avenues 
to the Royal Cloſet, Peace is his only ob- 
jeck. A a of Peers created. Lords 
of the Bedchamber increaſed. The power 
of the crown extended; and the law evaded. 


HE Treaſury being now vacated in 
form, the Favourite, although eager 
to mount this pinacle of power, reſol- 
ved not to do it, until decorated with the 
moſt noble Engliſh order of the garter; 


43 and for this purpoſe, the very day after the 


Duke's reſignation, a chapter was ſum- 

moned to meet at St. James's, and the 
Earl of Bute was inveſted by his Sove- 

reign, with the enſigns of the order, at 

the ſame time with Prince William Henry, 

ö third 
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The Duke of NEwcAasTLE, who was 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury, reſigned on 
the 26th of May 1762: for this plain 
reaſon, which his friends gave out, © Be- 
te cauſe be found his influence was gone be- 
« fore him.” Indeed, his Grace had met 
with ſuch kind of treatment, as was no 
longer ſufferable. But this he might 
have foreſeen : for no ſenſible man about 
St. James's doubted, (three days after 
Mr. PiTT's reſignation) that his Grace 
.held the very poſt, which the Favourite 
was determin'd to occupy himſelf. . And 
had his Grace, with his adherents, as 
firmly attached themſelves in the hour of 
danger, as they had done during the 
courſe of the war, to thoſe true friends 
of their country, who manifeſted by 
their early retirement their diſapproba- 
tion of the Favourite, and his deſtruc- 
tive meaſures, they might, in all proba- 
bility, haye prevented thoſe fatal conſe- 


quences, which ſuch an unhappy want 
of fidelity occaſioned. 
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C HAP. VI. 

De Favourite made a Kni ght of the Gar- 
ter. Note from the Monitor, and an 
- account of the proſecution of that paper. 
The Favourite made firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury. Sweeps the Cocoa Tree for 4 
Miniſtry. Curious account of him. Turns 
out all who had been put in by the Duke 
of Newcaſtle. Bars up all the avenues 
to the Royal Cloſet. Peace is his only ob. 
Ject. A number of Peers created. Lords 


of the Bedchamber increaſed. The power 
: of the crown extended, and the law evaded. 


HE Treaſury being now vacated in 
form, the Favourite, although eager 

to mount this pinacle of power, reſol- 
ved not to do it, until decorated with the 
moſt noble Engliſh order of the garter; 
and for this purpoſe, the very day after the 
Duke's reſignation, a chapter was ſum- 
moned to meet at St. James's, and the 
Earl of Bute was inveſted by his Sove- 
reign, with the enſigns of the order, at 
the ſame time withPrince William Henry, 
3 third 


vantages whatever“. 
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third brother of his Majeſty. TheFavou- 
rite was before a Knight of the ancient 


Scottiſh order of the Thiſtle; therefore 


this circumſtance of changing the colour 
of his ribband, was ſuch a ridiculous parade 
of his own folly and vanity ; ſuch an 
empty diſplay of the wantonneſs of 
power, as could only ſerve to inflame 
mankind, without ſecuring to either his 
Royal Maſter or himſelf, any ſolid ad- 


4 


On the ſecond day after his decoration, 
he entered the Treaſury, with a ſcourge 


in 


* A few days after this extraordinary tranſac- 
tion, there was, in a periodical paper called 'The 
M oNn1ToR, the following ſingular paſſage, con- 
cerning the Abbot de Bernis, the French miniſter 
and Favourite of M. de Pompadour : 

„ The exaltation of de Bernis, who was natu- 
rally of a very amorous conſtitution, and ſeemed 
to have no other recommendation than his perfon, 
and art to pleaſe the fair ſex, provoked the nobility 


and gentry beyond all moderation: ſo that when he 


was inveſted with the order of the Holy Ghoſt, in 
the chapel of Verſailles, there was, during the cere- 
mony, a ſcroll of paper thrown out of the galle 
among the Knights, on which was wrote a French 
parody, on the hymn called Veni Creator, and is 
thus tranflated in the third volume of M. de Pom- 
padour's hiſtory, page 52. 


” 
* - 


Thou 


3 
in one hand, and a purſe in the other; 
which by the advice of his virtuous aſſo- 
7 ciate, 


Thou holy ſpirit, power divine, 

Do thou for France's glory daign 
On this new miniſter to ſhine,  - 
And lighten up his clouded brain. 


Of twelve unlearn'd thou heretofore 
Didſt raiſe up miracles to thee ; 
Renew thoſe ' miracles once more, 
By giving ſenſe to poor Bernis, 


His boſom with thy flames poſſeſs ; 
On him the love of heaven pour, 
That he may kiſs the ladies leſs, 

And leaſt of all La Pompadour, 


“ Bernis inveſted with the rank of a miniſter, 
and decked out with a blue ribbon, could not, 
doubtleſs, but appear, more agreeable in the eyes 
of his proteCtreſs : and ſhe, never eaſy, day and 
night, out of his company, looked upon his ath- 
letic conſtitution, and conſummate knowledge in 
the art of love, to be ſuch ſuperior talents, as 
made him extremely capable of unravelling the 
moſt knotty, and conducting the moſt arduous 
affairs of ſtate; imagining with great reaſon, that 
in the courſe of an adminiſtration, which ſhe alone 
had put into his hands, he would certainly take no 
ſtep without firſt conſulting her.“ | 

This paſſage, together with ſome others leſs re- 
markable, which certain great perſonages pretended 
to underſtand, were the occaſion of Lord Halifax, 
then Secretary of State, iſſuing ſeveral warrants, and 
ſending one Carrington, a noted old meſſenger, with 
three other meſſengers, to ſeize the authors, printers 
: E 2 and 
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ciate, were dexterouſly employed to gra- 
tify his wiſhes, and ruin the nation. The 
inſtant that his name appeared in the 
Gazette, the whole kingdom was filled 
with alarm. But neither the extreme diſ- 
like of the people, nor the credit of - 

which ſuffered by this ſtrange conduct, 
gave him the leaſt concern. Being arrived 
at the ſummit of power, the very place 
to which he had long aſpired, he vainly 
thought the kingdom lay at his feet, and 
therefore he reſolved to play out his farce; 
that is, to turn out, and put in, at plea- 
ſure,until he had completed his wretched 
plan, of a wretched adminiſtration. For 


and publiſhers, (who were ſeverally named in the 
warrants) of different numbers of the MoniToR, 
together with their books and papers, and bring them 
before his Lordſhip forexamination. All which being 
literally executed, except the examination which was 
taken by the clerks, the perſons fo arbitrarily and un- 
lawfully ſeized, were, after being ſome-time in con- 
finement, admitted to bail. But the miniſtry did 
not chuſe to proſecute this matter in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, as was expected, moſt probably fearing, thatſuch 
a proſecution would carry the appearance of certain 

perſons having ſo ſtrong a ſenſibility of parallel caſes, 
that they could not avoid fitting caps to their own 
heads, The defendants afterwards brought ac- 
tions againſt the Secretary and his Meſſengers, and 
the juries gave ſome of them conſiderable damages. 


this 
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this purpoſe, he collected the refuſe of a 
deſpicable party, who had for ſome years 
formed a club at a coffee-houſe, and who, 
having no name of their own, aſſumed 
that of the houſe, and were called, zhe 
Gocoa Tree Club. During Mr. PiTT's 
adminiſtration, theſe Gentlemen pre- 
tended not to be of a party. When they 
ſaw that miniſter and his noble brother 
aboliſhing all parties, with a dignity that 
not only ſpoke the rectitude of the mea- 
ſure, but the patriotiſm of their hearts, 
they affirmed that party no longer ex- 
iſted; and they were received upon that 
affirmation. But the moment that one 
of the name of Stuart appeared, they at- 
tached themſelves to him. Indeed this 
was but natural; if we conſider, that 
many of the club had been in a ſtate of 
proſcription, upwards of fifty years, upon 
more than a ſuſpicion of diſaffeCtion; that 
ſince the reſignations of Mr. PiTT and 
Lord TEMPLE, they had not ſcrupled, 
both within, and without doors, to libel ' 
the memoryof his lateMajeſty, becauſe he 
had ever, upon the juſteſt reaſons, doubted 


i their 
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their pretenſions to loyalty“. It was like- 
wiſe not unnatural in a Stuart premier, to 
make 


* If-diſintereſtedneſs herſelf was to draw the 
negative qualities of the firſt officer of ſtate in this 


kingdom, it would be much ſuch a character as had 


now aſſumed the reigns of government. He was a 
man that at no time of life had opportunity or incli- 
nation of applying to buſineſs. When young, he was 
diſpoſed to gaiety; and though, having been at the 
cloſe of a ſeſſion elected one of the ſixteen peers, 
yet by his oppoſing, right or wrong, all meaſures 
of government, was at the next election excluded, 
and then in diſguſt retired to an iſle in the king- 
dom of Scotland, where he ſpent many years in 
cloſe monaſterial retirement. This being the prime 
of his life, in which moſt men, after the ſchool of 


books, inlarge their ideas in the only uſeful ſchool, 


the converſation of men, he formed his from 
theory ; became reſerved, full of ſtrange prejudices, 
and unfit for any thing but the tyrannic domain of 
an Highland clan. 


; When he returned, as if fate was ſtill making him 
her ſport, one time exalting him, the more complete- 


ly to depreſs him in another, he was taken notice of 


on an-occaſion, that no one could have conceived in- 
troductory to the prime miniſterſhip. The Dutcheſs 
of Queenſbury having entertained her friends with 
the play of the Fair Penitent, the part of Lothario 
fell to the lot of his Lordſhip, in which he ſucceeded 
ſo much better than in his late performances in the 
character of a ſtateſman, that he was greatly admired, 
and particularly by his late Royal highneſs Frederick 
Prince of Wales, who took great notice of this occa: 
ſional Roſcius, and invited him to Leiceſter Houſe, 
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make choice of ſuch men for his mini- 


ſters; to whom he added all the other 
known 


which laid the foundation of a conection that I fear 
England will ever repent. After the death of this 
excellent Prince, at the ſettling at the houſhold at 
Saville Houſe, his Lordſhip became a great officer, 
and a great Favourite; his talents, however unfit for 


public employ, very deſervedly made him amiable to 


his young maſter in a private capacity ; his morals 


were unexceptionable, and he was diſpoſed to arts and 


artiſts, though he has ever been directed by national 


attachments, caprice, or private friendſhip, and not 


by a diſintereſted zeal for real merit. If any doubt 
theſe aſſertions, I appeal to thoſe miſerable pictures 
which diſgrace Guildhall. If they boaſt his judgment 
in ſculpture, I appeal to the new invented figure at 
the Exchange. If they ſay he knows more of poetry 
than an hottentot does of cookery, I appeal to thoſe 


unfortunate people who yawned at the execrable 


Scotch performance, called Agis King of Sparta. But 


if it ſhould be ſaid, that his private regard for Ram- 


ſay, Wilton, and Hume, made him promote them 
at the expence of his own reputation for taſte, I then 
applaud his good-nature, but cannot acquieſce in his 


public pretenſions, of being a Mæcenas. 


He was in every reſpect adapted to the ſmall circle 
of a coal fire, here his virtues were known, and his 
ſincere attachments made him amiable ; but when 


viewed in the inlarged light of a miniſter or AZzcenas, 
were truly ridiculous and contemptible, and the means 


of bringing thoſe works of genius into diſgrace, which 
he made a parade of promoting. This was the man 
who became fo great a dupe to his pride, vanity, and 
ambition, and the ſelfiſhneſs of his dependents, that 
after the expulſion of the ableſt and moit approved mi- 
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known Tories, he could pick up. Hisown 
board he filled with ſuch as were perſo- 
nally attached to him; and Sir FRAN CIS 
DAs Hwoop he made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But his boſom friends were 
* three or four perſons, whoſe different 
% employments, ſuch as, in a Scottiſh 
« kirk, in the law, and in the army, 
* made them wholly ignorant of ſtate 
« affairs: but their conceit being equal 
to their ignorance, they undertook to 
aſſiſt this upſtart pilot.” 

With this regimentof Scottiſh Jacobites, 
Scottiſh poets, and a few Engliſh Tories, 


6c 


< 


* 


niſtry, this nation ever r had, during which there was 
the greateſt union and harmony, ever known, be- 
tween the people and government, he weakly and ar- 
rogantly aſſumed abſolute rule in their ſtead ; and on 
the 29th of May 1762, became the prime miniſter. 
Very many were the reaſons for the people's being 
alarmed, particularly this miniſter was in that fitu- 
ation which in public and private life has ever been 
deteſtable, for he was a Favourite. His abilities were 
doubted. His country, ſo famed for attachment 
merely to themſelves, made him odious. Ihe people 
he brought into power with him, were in general 
truly contemptible : that moſt important office, the 
national accountant, wasproſtituted on a man towhom 
a ſum of five figures, was an impenetrable Secret.” 


Contraſt. 
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he ſtormed all the public offices; turned 
out every dependant, relation, and friend 
of the Duke of Nx WCS As T LE. The boards 
of revenue, which ought to be ſacred 
during good behaviour, were not exempt 
from this inhuman rapine. The fact is, 
that none were ſpared, who refuſed to 
become his ſycophants. In ſhort, one 
can compare his conduct, on this occa- 
ſion, to nothing more juſtly, than to 
that of an enraged and cruel enemy plun- 
dering a town which had coſt him ſome 
trouble to take. He barred up all ave- 
nues to the Royal cloſet, into which 
none were admitted, without his per- 
miſſion. This naturally diſguſted thoſe, 
who were too ſpirited to ſolicit the fa- 
vour of his paſſport; and together with 
his ſtrong attachment to his needy coun- 
trymen, whom he thruſt into all offices, 
and into all departments, which as na- 
turally diſguſted the public at large; may 
be ſaid, to have ſo narrowed his founda- 
tion, that it was apparent he had no- 
thing to ſtand upon, but corruption and 
the King's favour. 


Con- 
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Conſcious, even previous to his eleva- 
tion to the Treaſury, that his continuance 
in power, would depend upon his obtain- 
ing a peace immediately (for he had not 
capacity to conduct the war, and one mii- 
carriage might prove fatal to him) he 
made peace the object of all his politics. 
And ſome weeks before theDukeof NR w- 
CASTLE reſigned, a number of peers were 
created, This extraordinary meaſure, to- 
gether with ſome others which attended 
it, were thus remarked upon at the time. 

« One of the great outlines of the Fa- 
vourite's adminiſtration, and which was 
carried to a degree unknown ſince the 
reign of Charles the Second, was an open 
and declared profeſſion of increaſing 
the power of the crown, by creating 
influence and dependencies upon it, in 
both houſes of parliament. In the year 
1711, when the Tories were endeavour- 
ing to overturn the Whig adminiſtra- 
tion, that had reduced the power of 
France ſo low, and were projecting the 
infamous treaty of Utrecht, Burnet ſays, 
They finding the houſe of Lords could 
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# not be brought to favour their deſigns, 
5 reſolved to make an experiment that 
« none of our princes had ventured up- 


«© gn in former times; a reſolution was 


te taken of making twelve peers at once.” 
What was the conduct of the preſent mi- 
niſter under ſimilar circumſtances ? He 
adviſed the creation of teen peers, not 
indeed at once, that would have been 
too explicit a declaration of his motives, 
but all in the ſpace of two years ; and not 
content with this, he likewiſe adviſed 
the giving penſions to a great number of 
that houſe, under the denomination in- 
deed of Lords of the bedchamber ; but 
as the number of thoſe Lords was increaſ- 
ed in the preſent reign, from twelve to 
twenty-two, the fact is, that, by whatever 
name. they are called, the King has fo 


many more ſervants in his pay, in that 


houſe, and the miniſter has the rod of de- 
privation hangingover their heads, which 
fell moſt heavily againſt thoſe, who pre- 
ſumed to exerciſe their freedom of voting 
againſt what he recommended. But, in 
the other houſe, and where it is more 
material, 
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material, this meaſure was carried much 
further: we are informed from hiſtory, 
that, from the time of the Revolution, 
it has been the characteriſtie mark of 
thoſe who oppoſed any increaſe of power 
in the crown, to contrive by laws, and 
every other method, to prevent the influ- 
ence of the crown in that houſe. Seve- 
ral acts of parliament have been paſſed, 
to limit the number of officers, who re- 
ceived their places from the crown, to 
have ſeats in the houſe of commons, and 
one particularly during the Whig admi- 
niſtration of Queen Anne, which de- 
clares, that no perſon poſſeſſed of an of- 
fice, created after ſuch a period, ſhould 
be capable of a ſeat in that houſe : and 
this was afterwards enforced by another 
of the firſt of George I. that reſtrained 
perſons having penſions during plea- 
ſure, from fitting in the houſe of com- 
mons. Theſe laws were paſſed in order 
to be a reſtraint on the crown; they are 
now in force, and mean to provide for 
the liberty of the people, by preventing 
the crown from creating a dependence 

upon 
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upon it, in its repreſentatives : but, like 
other human inſtitutions, they were e- 
yaded ; when a miniſter ſhall preſume to 
adviſe, in the teeth of theſe acts of par- 
liament, the creation of ſuch a number of 
grooms of the bedchamber, clerks of the 
green- cloth, and other officers of the 
houſhold, each with a ſalary of 500 l. per 
annum, as to be double the number of 
thoſe of his late Majeſty; and when ſome 
gentlemen have been removed from theſe 
employments with penſions, to make room 
for members of the houſe of commons, 
that the law might be only evaded, not 
openly violated ; and when we ſee gentle- 
men of the firſt fortunes, and who thro' 
the two laſt reigns, prided themſelves in 
their independency, eagerly, and meanly 
thruſting themſelves into this pitiful pen- 
ſion liſt ; I ſay, when we conſider theſe 
things, where is the ſecurity of the laws, 
or upon what principles of the conſtitu- 
tion can theſe meaſures be defended ?” 
Nothing ſurely could be more abſurd 
and riaiculous than the pretenſions and 
conduct, of this muſhroom miniſter. He 

. ſet 
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. up the ſtandard of virtue, and made 

Mr. Fox his Lieutenant General. He 
ſaid, there ſhould be no parties, and 
ſwept the Cocoa Tree, for a miniftry. 
He promiſed to obſerve the ſtricteſt cxco- 
nomy, and increaſed, beyond credibility, 
the ſcandalous liſt of placemen and pen- 
ſioners. 


SHK. 


The Duke of Devonſhire diſmiſſed, and 
firuck off the Liſt of Privy Counſellors. 


Great influence of corruption. Several 


reſignations. A want of unanimity in 
the reſigners. Contraſt between Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Newcaſtle. Briton, 
North Briton, and Auditor publiſhed. 


Remarks. 


RE AT as his influence was, with 

"I his Royal Maſter, yet his abſolute 
power had not hitherto extended to every 
office and department under the govern- 


ment, therefore he was unhappy while 
any but his own creatures and dependants 


were about the court. The Duke of De- 
VON= 
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vos HIRE continued to hold the office 
of Lord Chamberlain, which mortified 
him exceedingly, for two reaſons; one 
was, that his plan was incomplete, while 
an enemy to the name of Stuart re- 
mained; the other was, that the Duke 
had, and probably did even then, par- 
ticipate of his Sovereign's eſteem. No- 
thing but an excluſive poſſeſſion of the 
Royal ear could ſerve his purpoſes; there- 
fore any ſharer with him in that article, 
he looked upon as deſtructive of his plan 
and principles; conſequently he failed 
not to make uſe. of all his power and 
influence, to root out ſo dangerous an 
enemy. He invaded the Duke's depart- 
ment,diſpoſed of ſome of the places in his 
Grace's gift, eee ſtep to convince 
his Grace, that all authority was from 
himſelf alone; and had even the inſo- 
lence to talk of humbling the Great 
Lords, who would not acquieſce in his 
meaſures. The Duke of DRvONSHIRE, 
however, was far from acquieſcing in 
either the principles or deſigns of the 
Favourite. He had declined aſſiſting at 


Coun- 
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Councils, upon meaſures which he could 
not approye; but at the ſame time, 
ſuch was his tenderneſs, that he heſitated 
greatly about leaving the ſervice of his 
Royal Maſter, fearing leſt his own great 
intereſt in the country, might increaſe 
the popular diſſenſions. At length, how- 
ever, finding that his preſence at court was 
become diſagreeable, and that his reſigna- 
tion was required, he gave up his wand ; 
and the Favourite, in order to make the 
diſgrace of this Great Peer as effectual as 
poſſible, had his name ſtruck off the Liſt 
of Privy Counſellors ; which his elbow 
Counſellor adviſed, as neceſſary to pre- 
vent any attempt, or even wiſh, to re- 
gain that eſteem, which had been con- 
ſidered as ſo dangerous to his deſigns : 
and at the ſame time to ſerve for- an 
example to others. Though indeed, 
there was but little occaſion for this latter 
reaſon, for never was the venality of the 
great, and the influence of corruption, ſo 
conſpicuous, as at this time. 
The few, the very few, who had vir- 
tue enough to withſtand all temptation, 
and 
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and ſpirit enough to declare their diſ- 
approbation of the Favourite, were con- 


ſidered as entering into a ſtate of pro- 


ſcription for life. Their ſociety was 


avoided by the proſtitute herd, who, to 
ſupport the luxuries and extravagancies 
in which they delighted to riot, ſub- 
mitted to bow down in the Temple of 
Rimmon, to prop the ruinous ſteps, and 
ſupport the corrupt weight, of an impe- 
rious, all-graſping Favourite. 

Upon the removal of the Dukes of 
NEwCASTLE and DEVvONSHIRE, the 
ſtate wasentirely deprived of all thoſe who 
refuſed to become ſycophants to the Fa- 
vourite; for ſuch Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, as choſe to attach themſelves to 
either of thoſe Peers, were diſmiſſed, or 
voluntarily reſigned: yet there were ſome 
whom no diſguſt could force out; theſe 
were thoſe who held their places by pa- 
tent: which gave him ſuch uneaſineſs, 
that it was affi;med, heconſulted the ſages 
of the law upon the poſſibility of taking 
away thoſe patents; and it was added, 
that the lawyers adviſed him to do the 
thing, and try if the law would not juſtify 

T him, 
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him. But whether fear, or ſome other 
cauſe prevented him, certain it is, that 
he did not attempt it. 

Although the Favourite's whole atten- 
tion was fixed upon a peace, any, ſuch 
as he could get, and the language which 
his ſycophants were taught to hold, was, 
that we were ruined by our victories, 
and if the war was not ſpeedily put an 
end to, we ſhould go on conquering, until 
like Gaſton de Foix, we fell in the field; 
yet the diſguſted perſonages who had re- 
tired from theadminiſtration,andthegreat 


number of others who were diſmiſſed, 


did not properly unite, and form them- 
ſelves into a regular oppoſition : and to 
the want of this union is to be attributed 
the ill conduct which attended all their 


future meaſures. From the firſt moment 


that the management of national buſineſs 
was taking an injurious turn, there was a 
want of fidelity among thoſe who had 
formerly united to ſupport the miniſters of 
their country. TheDukeof NRWSœASTLE 
was not at all ſorry at Mr. PI 's reſigna- 


tion; on the contrary, it is certain that 


he ſecretly rejoiced at that event. His 
| 6 he Grace 
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Grace having formerly been honoured 
with the chief management of public 
affairs, but deprived of it while Mr. 


Pi r was at the helm, he very probably 


hoped it would revert to him again, up- 
on the reſignation of that miniſter. But 
his Grace was miſtaken ; for in a little 
time he found he had leſs power, than 
even during Mr. P1TT's adminiſtration. 
If we therefore take a ſhort retroſpect 
of the true cauſes of theſe two reſigna- 
tions, we ſhall find, that it will explain 
all that is neceſſary to convince the rea- 
der of this fundamental want of unani- 
mity. 

Mr. PiTT's ambition was the welfare 
of his country, and he piqued himſelf 
upon doing it great and ſignal ſervices. 
When he found he could no longer carry 
into execution ſuch meaſures, as he 
thought moſt conducive to the intereſts 
of the public, he reſigned. The motive 
of his reſignation, was therefore as ho- 
nourable as any thing could be. The 
Duke of NewcasTLE's ambition was di- 


ſtributing the good things of the State, 


thereby creating a number of obſequious 
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and ſcandalous dependents, among a ſet of 
men who were mean enough to flatter his 
vanity, when they attended his levee. 
When he found he could no longer do 
this, and thoſe whom he had favoured 
moſt, began to be ungrateful, he reſigned. 
In other reſpects too theſe great men were 
totally different. Mr. P1TT was an ene- 
my to all parties, and all party diſtinc- 
tions; he ſubmitted the rectitude of his 
meaſures, to the public, at large. The 
Duke of NEwcasTLE had from his 
youth been at the head of a party, and 
even in his advanced age, party was both 
his delight and his ſupport. In ſhort, the 
views of one were of the moſt enlarged 
and nobleſt kind ; thoſe of the other, nar- 
row and confined to the private intereſts 
of his friends. One was an inflexible pa- 
triot; the other a true courtier. They 
were as oppoſite likewiſe in many other 
points: but the reader has poſſibly ſeen 
enough to convince him that a ſincere 
union, between theſe great men, was 

not very likely to happen. 
Notwithſtanding the moſt apparent want 
of unanimity among the great, yet the 
impar- 
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impartial, independent public, judged and 
ſpokewith a propriety andfirmneſsthatwill 
for ever do honour to their natural, and 
true patrioticſpirit. While withan unani- 
mous, and unceaſing voice, they poured 
forth their praiſes of Lord TEMPLE and 


Mr. Pi r, they at the ſame time,zealouſly 
and univerſally condemned the conduct 
of the Favourite and his adminiſtration : 
they branded it with every. epithet that 
was expreſſive of their moſt ſincere abhor- 
rence and deteſtation. From the firſt mo- 
ment that he entered the Treaſury, he 
ſeemed conſcious that his greateſt ſtruggle 
would be with the people, and therefore, 
on the very day of his appointment, was 
publiſhed by his authority, the firſt number 
of a contemptible paper, in his vindica- 
tion, called theBriton, whichwas frequent- 
ly written by his boſom friends. Not hav- 
ing, at that time, met with any regular 
and formidable attack, nor having yet 
done one miniſterial act in his new office, 
nothing could be a clearer proof of his 
folly, weakneſs, and conſcious want of 


ability, than this abſurd conduct. This pa- 


per provoked new opponents, and among 
— them, 
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them, one, who gave him more uneaſi- 


neſs, than the hatred of the whole king- : 


dom ; this was the North Briton (pub- 
liſhed the following week) the author 
of which, attacked him with ſuch in- 
trepidity, and ſeaſoned his ſatire with 
ſuch a poignancy of wit, that it was in- 
ſtantly admired and bought up, by peo- 
ple of all ranks. His ſtile was maſterly 
and elegant, his wit and fatire truly 
claſſical, always exceeding keen, and 
very ſeldom groſs, which operated in- 
credibly upon the minds of the people. 
His facts were always genuine, and in- 
controvertible; which gave the paper a 
character of veracity. His doctrines were 
ſtrictly conſtitutional, and his arguments 
too ſtrong to need any other aſſiſtance 


to convince the public, who were be- 


traying its intereſts, The firſt paper 
was a ſufficient ſpecimen of the author's 
abilities, to alarm the Favourite, who 
the next week, cauſed a ſecond perio- 
dical paper, in his vindication to be pub- 
liſhed. This was called the Auditor, 
written principally by one who had been 
the advocate of his faithful adviſer. 


The 
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The ders of both Briton and Auditor, 
however, proved themſelves tobewretched 
advocates ; their ſtyle was bad, their facts 
generally falſe, their arguments weak and 
deluſive, and their attempts at wit, meer 
ribaldry. In a word, they excelled in no- 


thing but ſcurrility and abuſe, which in- 


deed they dealt about in ſuch a manner, 
and againſt every one who preſumed to 


diſapprove of the Favourite, that go- 


vernment itſelf ſeemed to be paying for, 
and ſetting the example, of attetnpting to 
put an end to all order and decency. 
Therefore the many books and papers, 
which afterwards appeared in ſupport of 
the public cauſe, admit of a very rational 
and juſtifiable excuſe. The Favourite and 
his faction begun the ſpirit of libelling, 
even before the reſignation of Mr.PiTT ; 
and upon that event, were remarkably 
aſſiduous in attacking all the great and 
eminent characters in the kingdom, who 
had too much honour and regard for 
their country, to ſupport his deſtructive 
meaſures. For a conſiderable time, no- 
body paid any attention to the writings 


of his advocates ; at leaſt, the perſonages 


F-4. attacked 
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attacked did not: but at length, appre- 
hending that the infinite number of ſcan- 
dalous falſhoods, which his writers re- 
peatedly aſſerted in all the public papers, 
and induſtriouſly propagated by every o- 
ther mode of publication, might injure 
their reputations, and weaken that confi- 
dence with which they were honoured by 
the people, as a reward for their ſpirited 
and diſintereſted conduct; their friends 
who were beſt acquainted with all their 
motives and actions, determined to reſcue 
their characters from the pens of ſuch in- 
famous aſſaſſins. Thus began the paper 
war, which was carried on with great 
fury, by both ſides, for a conſiderable 
time. At length the aſſailants being 


completely defeated, and grieved and fore 


to death, reſolved to relinquiſh that mode 
of fighting, becauſe they found truth 
make ſo ſtrongly againſt them, and ta 
take up another ſort of more ferious and 
dangerous inſtruments. They, in a wild 
and frantic fit of rage and revenge, broke 
down all the fences of the conſtitution, 
arbitrarily ſeized and confined whom they 
pleaſed ; then called in the aid of the 

crown 
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crown lawyers, and afterwards, that of 
the parliament : all which the following 
ſheets will ſufficiently ſhew. Thus they 
who were one day encouraging and pay- 
ing writers of the moſt defamatory libels, 
the next beat at their own weapons, un- 
der frivolous diſtinctions, flying to law; and 
leſt that ſhould fail, to parliament, for 
the means of ſuppreſſing, and punithing, 
what was only the bleſſed fruit of their 
own example. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The peace made. The Oppoſition for mea. The 


principal perſons dine together. Remark. 
Attempt to divide the Oppoſition. 


N the mean time, the Favourite puſh . 
ed on his work of peace, which the 
enemy could not be ſo deſirous of grant- 
ing, as he was of obtaining. The lan- 
guage confidently held at Verſailles was, 
that the Favourite was the only ruling 
power in England, that he had not ca- 
pacity to conduct the war, and therefore 
could not preſerve his power, unleſs he 
made a peace, 


The 
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'The arguments which were offered 
againſt this peace, the reader will find in 
all the political publications of that time. 
However, Mr. LE:6GE'sopinion of it (de- 
livered a ſhort time after) may perhaps 
not be unworthy his notige: it was to 
this ſhort effect. The union of the 
whole Houſe of Bourbon, which is re- 
plete with reciprocal advantages to both 
France and Spain, is not even attempted 
to be broke. The fiſhery that is granted 
to the former, will prove to her a mine 
of wealth. The Weſt India ſettlements 
which are reſtored to both, will imme- 
diately, and without any expence, put 
their commerce upon a reſpectable foot- 
ing ; and in a ſhort time furniſh them 
with the means for maintaining another 
war; while before our acquiſitions, which 
require great ſums, great improvements, 
and long time, can be made even valua- 
ble at all, we ſhall have this dance to go 
over again, with one hundred and rey 
millions upon our backs.” 

While the Favourite was madly (if not 
treacherouſly) running into the arms of 
France, for any peace, ſuch as the enemy 

would 
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' would grant him, his virtuous aſſociate 


was honourably employed in another 
kind of negotiation at home. The rela- 
tions, friends, and confidents of almoſt 
every man, were induſtriouſly found ont, 
and tampered with. Temptations were 
offered to the vain, the needy, and the 
vicious, according to their ſeveral paſſions, 
or wants. All who choſe to ſerve the Fa- 
yourite, might now have their price. All 
were invited to a certain pay office, where 
twenty-five thouſand pounds were iſſued 
in one day. All, indeed, were not of one 
opinion, but the Majority were. All 
knew the peace to be the convenient and 
neceſſary meaſure of the Favourite; yet 
but few diſregarded, whether their op- 
poſition to it would become an infallible 
bar to their ever being able to renew 
their peace at St. James's. 

The diſguſted party who were lately 
gone out, becauſe the Favourite did not 
chuſe to accept of their ſervice, were ſo 
infatuated with a luſt of power, and caſt 
ſo many longing looks towards the offices 
from which they had been precipitately 
driven, that a great number of them ſlunk 

away, 


-» — — — 
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away, when the merits of the Butean 
preliminaries came under examination. 
Some feigned ſickneſs, others ran out of 
town, and many more had not even the 
ſhadow of excuſe for their ſcandalous 
deſertion upon this important occaſion, 


But Mr. PiTT, to his great honour, al- 


though he had been for ſome time con- 
fined to his bed by a ſevere fit of the 
gout, came down to the Houſe, and ſpoke 
near three hours in this debate. He gave 
his opinion upon almoſt every article ; 
ſome of which he approved, and others he 
condemned; but his greateſt emphaſis was 
laid on what related to the fiſhery ; be- 
cauſe, in the negotiation with M. Buss v, 
Lord TEMPLE and himſelf, had contend- 
ed for the whole excluſive fiſhery ;, but 
in that, as well as in many other things, 
they were over- ruled: And, upon the 
whole, he inſiſted, that the terms propo- 
ſed, were inadequate to the conqueſts, and 
juſt expectations of the nation. He was 
ſo infirm, and ſo afflicted with pain, that 


when he could no longer ſtand, although 


ſupported by his friends, he was allowed 
to deliver the remainder of his ſentiments 
ſitting 3 
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ſitting; yet he was, by extreme illneſs, ob- 
liged to retire before the diviſion. Mr. 
Fox (ſoon after made lord Holland) de- 
fended the peace. He had taken the 
lead in the debate, and with arguments 
more ſolid, and better adapted to the feel- 
ings of men, and with eloquence more 
charming, and by facts more powerful, 
than thoſe made uſe of by Mr. PIT r, he 
convinced the majority of his hearers, 
that the peace was a very good one, 


A LIST of the MINORITY on the 
Firſt Diviſion, Dec. 9, 1762, againſt the 
Vote of Approbation of the PRELIMINARY 
ARTICLES of PEACE; by which the Ha- 
vannah, Martinique, Guadalupe, Santa 
Lucia, Pondicherry, Goree, c. Sc. Sc: 
were agreed to be delivered up to our invete- 
rate enemies, the French and Spaniards. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


A Court, Maj. Gen. Hey:eſbury 
Ancram, Earl of Richmond 


Armitage, Sir George York City 
Aſhburnham, William Haſtings 
Barrington, Sir John Newtown Hants 
Beckford, William London 
Boulton, Henry Crab Worceſter 
Burton, Bartholomew Camelfora 
Calvert, John Hertford 


Calvert. 


Calvert, Nicholſon 
Cavendiſh, Richard 
Cholmley, Nath. 


Cholmondeley, Thomas 


Clayton, William 
Clive, Lord 


Codrington, Sir William 


Coke, Wenman 
Cooke, George 
Dempſter, George 
Dodd, John 


Egerton, Samuel 
Fiſher, Brice 
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Tewkeſb 
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Aldborough 
Cheſhire 
Marlow 
Shreſbury 
Tewkeſbury 


Forfar, &c. 
Reading 


_ Cheſhire 


Boroughbridge 


Fitzwilliam, Maj. Gen. John Mindſor 


Fonnereau, Philip 


Fonnereau, Thomas 


Forreſter, Brook 
Forreſter, Cecil 
Gage, Viſcount 
Gaſcoyne, Bamber 


Aldborough 
Sudbury 
Fenlock 
Wenlock 
Seaford 


, Malden 


Grenville, Rt. Hon. James Buckingham town 


Hervey, John 
Hewett, John 
Holt, Rowland 


Honeywood, Fraſer 


Ladbroke, Sir Robert 


Long, Sir Robert 
Long, James 
Mawbey, Joſeph 


Wallingford 


Nottingham county 
Suffolk 


Steyning 
London 
Wiliſbire 
Marlborough 
Southwark 


Metham, Sir G. Montgomery Kingſton upon Hul 


Middleſex, Earl of 
Murray, James 
Noel, Thomas 
Norris, John 
Onſlow, George 
Popham, Edward 
Plumptree, John 


Praed, H. Mackworth 


Eaſi Grinſtead 
Wigtownſhire 
Rutlandſbire 
Rye, Suſſex 
Guildford 

Milts 
Nottingham totun 
St. Ives 


Proctor, Sir W. Beauchamp 44:4dleſex 


Pollington, Lord 


Shoreham 
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Powell, Harcourt Newtown Hants, 
Rolle, Denys , Barn/laple 
Savile, Sir George Yor kfhire 
Scawen, James St. Michael 
Sergiſon, Thomas Lewes, Suſſex 
Simpſon, Sir Edward Dover 

| | Slingſby, Sir Henry Knareſborough 

3 Staunton, Thomas Ipfwich 
Thomlinſon, John Steyning 
Townſhend, Charles Great Yarmouth 
Triſte, Browſe Totneſs 
Vincent, Sir Francis Surry 
Whitmore, Lieut. Gen. Wil. Bridgnorth, Salop 
Walſh, John Worceſter 
Willy, William | Devizes 
Woodley, William Great Bedwin, 
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TELLERS. 
Campbell, Daniel Lanerkfhire 
Wilkes, John Ayleſbury 


For the affirmative 
For the negative —— —— 65 


SECOND DIVISION, 
Upon the Report of the Addreſs, 
Dec. 10, 1762. 


Archer, Hon. Andrew Coventry 

Baker, Sir William Plimpton 

Butler, John - Suſſex 

Burrard, Henry TLymington 
Buller, John Eaſilooe, Cornwal 
Cavendiſh, Lord George Derbyſhire 
Cavendiſh, Lord John Knareſborough 


Dummer, 


— —— — — —  — — 
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Dummer, Thomas Lee Newport, Hants 


Fitzroy, Hon. Charles Bury © 
Gilmore, Sir Alexander Edinburghſbire 


Grey, Lord Staffordſhire 
Legge, R. Hon. HenryBilſon Hants 
Lawrence, William Rippon 
Melliſh, Joſeph Grimſby 
Meynell, Hugo Litchfield 
Middleton, Viſcount New Shoreham 
Onſlow, George Surry 
Pelham, Thomas Suſſex 
Poole, Sir Francis Lewes 
Robinſon, Hon. Thomas Chriftchurch 
Shelley, John Eaſi Retford 


Townſhend, Thomas Cambridge univerſity 
Vernon, George Venables Bramber 


Villiers, Lord Tamworth 
Walpole, Hon. Thomas Afbburton 
Weſt, James S?. Alban's 
White, John .- Retford 

Wilkinſon, Andrew Aldberough 
Winterton, Lord Bramber. 


TEL LENA 


Cavendiſh, Lord Frederick Derby 
Townſhend, jun, Thomas Whitchurch 


For the affirmative — =— 227 
For the negative 


The Victory being as complete as 
the Favourite could wiſh, he had 
now nothing to do, but to try the 
force of corruption among the peo- 
ple, in order to obtain another 

HBAs mode 


| (8) 
of approbation. 'The Lieutenants of the 
counties had begging letters ſent to them, 


entreating them to uſe their. utmoſt 


influence towards procuring addreſſes. 


The mayors and other magiſtrates of 
corporations, the leading men in ſo- 
cieties, and every perſon who had in- 
fluence enough to collect ten or twelve 
men together, were all applied to for ad-- 
dreſſes on the peace. The grave dignita- 
ries of the church extolled the glorious 
merits of this b/ef/ed peace. The lawyers 
upon their circuits, laid afide the law, in 
their charges to the grand juries, to en- 
large upon, and enforce a true knowledge 
of the great advantages of the peace. In 
ſhort, no means, honourable or baſe, ab- 
ject or forcible, were left untried to ob- 
tain theſe proſtitute addreſſes, In order to 
confirm a favourable opinion of him, who 


did not deſerve it, in that breaſt, where 


unhappily it had already gained but too 
fatal a foundation. Some of the addreſ- 
ſes came from counties which never met 
to conſider them, with ſubfcriptions men- 
dicated from houſe to houſe, of ſuch as 


could be prevailed upon to ſign them. 


G Others 
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Others were ſurreptitiouſly procured from 
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packed aſſemblies; to which thoſe only 


Were ſecretly invited, whoſe ſubſerviency 


to a job was ſecured, and oppoſed by 
others accidentally preſent. They were, 
in general, deviſed and dictated by fome 
Favourite Tool of adminiſtration. The 
ſeal of the borough of W———, in 


5 
particular, was put to the addreſs, with- 


out the knowledge of more than three 
of the corporation; the reſt diſavowing 
the felonious act, when diſcovered. The 
great county of York, however, refuſed 
to addreſs, notwithſtanding the ſly and 


_ cunning efforts of a lawyer. The city 


of London alſo refuſed to addreſs, not- 
withſtanding the private aſſurances of 
fourteen thouſand pounds to compleat 
their bridge. As did likewiſe the county 
of Surry, and other places. 

The voice of the honeſt independent 


public was clear and ſtrong againſt the 
terms of peace. They condemned it with 


firmneſs, temper and judgment, which 
gave ſpirit to that part of the oppoſition, 
which had little virtue of their own, and 


derived what they afterwards pretended 


to 
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to from -the example of the people, 
Finding their own inſignificance, and 


ſtill perceiving who were higheſt in 


eſteem with the public, they ſolicited an 


union with thoſe who had reſigned on 
account of late meaſures. The eſta- 
bliſhed reputation and unſhaken popu- 
larity of theſe truly honourable perſons, 
convinced them, that it would be folly to 
attempt an oppoſition without the ſanc- 
tion of their names at the head of it; 
which was indeed the only ſtep they 
could take to ſave their own from con- 
tempt and obſcurity. The principal per-- 


ſons having conſented to a coalition, they 


frequently dined together at cach other's 
houſes. The firſt dinner was given by 
the Duke of NtewcasTLE, about the 
middle of March, 1763 ; at which were 
preſent the Dukes of DEvonsHmiRE; BoL- 
TON,andPoRTLAND; Marquis of Rock- 
INGHAM; Earls TEMPLE, CORN WAI. 
LIs, ALBEMARLE ASHBURNHAM, 


Harpwicke, BESBOROUGH ; the Lords 
Seck, Sonpes, GRANTHAM, and 


Viiiieks; Mr. PirT, Mr. J. GREN 


VILLE, and Sir George Sa vILI . 1 
G 2 This 
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This union is to be conſidered as the 


beginning of the oppoſition ; for until it 


took place, there cannot be ſaid to have 
been any regular and proper oppoſition 
formed. And this public meeting, and 
the reſt which followed, of which there 
were ſeveral, conſiſting of the principals, 
were to aſſure their friends, and the pub- 


lic, that at length an unanimous and firm 
reſolution was taken, to attempt the de- 


liverance of the nation from Scottiſh 


oppreſſion. 


When the news of this union reached 


the Favourite, he began to entertain 


thoughts of retiring. His elbow counſel- 
ler endeavoured to divide the oppoſition. 


By the aſſiſtance of other perſons, he 


tampered with one, cajoled with another; 
and, with one noble perſonage, he carried 
on a negotiation to nearly the time of his 


death. The Favourite judging of all the 


opponents, by ſome of the moſt worth- 
leſs, which he had the happineſs to know,. 


and thinking that their object was indu- 


bitably power, he made an attempt to 
draw off the popular few, by offering to 
Ffike an opening for them to return #0 

the 
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the adminiſtration. But. they ſpurned, 
with a ſpirit of indignation, the inſult 
offered to their integrity ; and refuſed, 
with a firmneſs that was worthy of being 
an example to others, to deſert their 
friends, and betray their country. 


. 1A 

The Favourite's loan. The North Briton's 
account of it. Mr. Legge's opinion of it. 
THE Favourite's public adminiſtra- 
tion 1s diſtinguiſhed by only two 
tranſactions more: one is, His moſt ſcan- 
dalous and unjuſtifiable profuſion in ne- 
gociating the loan of 3, 500, ooo l. for 
1763; and the other, the wanton and un- 
neceſſary extenſion of the Exciſe Laws, in 
laying a new tax upon cyder and perry. 
q The North Briton, whole ſpirited 
writings kept the Favourite in perpetual 
alarm, has ſtated the firſt in a manner 
too true, and the whole is too remark- 
able to be omitted here. 


The terms of the new ſubſcription 
have been ſo injurious to the public, but 
ſo beneficial to the ſubſcribers, that is, 
to the creatures of the miniſter, that there 
| G 3 Was 
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was immediately an advance of ſeven per 
cent. and in a verv few days of above 
eleven per cent. I ſhall, however, only 
ſtate it at the even, round ſum, of ten 


per cent. that I may nat puzzle the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The whole loan 
amounted to 3,500,000]. conſequently, 
in a period of a very few days, the mini- 
ſter gave among his creatures, and the 
tools of his power, 3 50,0001. which was 
levied on the public ; the moſt enormous 
ſum ever divided in ſo ſhort a time among 
any ſet of men. A few of their names 1 
will mention, to ſhew in what eſtimation 
they are held by the public: Meſſieurs 
Touchet, Glover, Cuſt * (brother to the 


able 


* Mr. Cuſt conſidered this paſſage as a libel upon his 
Character; and accordingly an information was moved 
for in the King's Bench in conſequence of Mr. Cuſt's 
affidavit; the only material part of which was as follows. 


Extract of an Affidavit, examined by the Office Copy. 


„And this deponent, Peregrine Cuft, for himſelf ſaith 
that he hath particularly attended to and confidered 
the following paragraph or parts of the North Briton, 
that is to ſay let us now conſider another ſtriking in- 
« ſtance of the total diſregard of conomy: I mean the 
« preſent loan of 3,500,000]. The terms of the new 
© ſubſcription have been ſo injurious to the public, but 
© ſo beneficial to the ſubſcribers, that is, to the creatures 
« of the minifter, that there was immediately an advance 
* of ſeven per cent. and in a very few days, of above 
eleven per cent: I ſhall, however, only ſtate it at the 
« even round ſum of ten yer cent. that I may not puzzle 
the chancellor of the exchequer, The hole loan a- 
mounted to 3,500,0001. conſequently in the period of 


a very 
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able and impartial Speaker) Amyand, 
Maygens, Salvador, Colebrooke, Thorn- 
ton and Muilman, had each 200,0001. of 


the 


ta very few days the miniſter gave among his creatures, 
© and the tools of his power, 350,0001. which was. le- 
« yied on the public: the moſt enormous ſum ever divi- 
« ded in 16 ſhort a time among any ſet of men. A few 
of their names I will mention to ſhew in what eſtima- 
tion they are held by the public. Meſſieurs Touchet, 
Glover, Cuſt (brother to the able and impartial 
© ſpeaker) Amyand, Maygens, Salvador, Colebroke, 
„Thornton and Muilman, had each 200,co00 l. of 
the new ſubſcription, and of courſe almoſt imme- 
« diately cleared 20,0001. each, which they have 
or have not ſhared among their friends.“ And this 
deponent faith that he doth apprehend and think 
himſelf prejudiced and injured in his character and cre- 
dit in his buſineſs as a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don by the aſperfions and inſinuations contained in the 
ſaid parts or paragraphs and that the ſaid papers do 
contain in the opinion and belief of this deponent very 
groſs defamatory and malevolent as well as falſe and 
unjuſt inſinuations and aſperſions on the honour charac- 
ter and reputation of this deponent and this deponent 
ſaith he is the more fully convinced that this deponent 
was and is the perſon meant and intended by the name 
of Cuſi incerted in the ſaid North Briton for that in or 
about the months of Auguſt and September laſt it be- 
ing generally underſtood that a loan of money would 
be wanted for the ſervice of the public and ſup- 
port of his Majeſty's government in the ſucceeding 
year 1763 and it being then uncertain what ſum 
would be wanting (on account of the uncertainty at 
that time whether the war would continue or not) 
and it being alſo apprehended that a much larger loan 
would be wanted by the goyernment than afterwards 
was found neceſſary and it being ſuppoſed that eight 
millions at leaſt would be wanted for the ſaid ſervice 
and this depouent being deſirous of contributing ſo far 
as he could to tht ſervice of the public by procuring a- 
among his friends and acquaintance part of the money 
which might be wanted for the ſaid loan for the ſervice 
of the government whether there ſhould be a continu- 
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the new ſubſcription, and, of courſe, al- 


moſt immediately cleared 20,000 each, 
which they have, or have not, ſhared 


among 


ation of the war or not this deponent therefore declared 
toand gave out among his acquaintance that he intended 
to offer a liſt of ſubſcriptions to the lords commiſſioners of 
His majeſty's treaſury on account of the ſaid loan to the 
amount of one million or thereabouts and thereupon this 
deponent received from many perſons as well thoſe of 
his acquaintance as many others who this deponent knew 
only by reputation and character as reſponſible perſons 
letters offering the ſums which they were reſpectively 
willing to ſubſcribe and which they deſired to be inclu- 
ded in this deponent's lift and this deponent did accor- 
dingly incert in his faid liſt indiſcriminately the names 
of all the perſons who ſo deſired to become ſubſcribers 
in this deponent's ſaid liſt (they being all perſons who 
in this deponent's judgment were able and 15 


perſons) and the reſpective ſums which they ſeverally 


deſired to have incerted and were deſirous of ſubſcribing 


were accordingly incerted in their reſpective names in 


the ſaid liſt and no perſon who deſired to have any part 
of the ſaid ſubſcription was omitted or left out of this de- 


| ponene's ſaid liſt in regard this deponent looked on the 


aid loan in the nature of a public ſubſcription and as 
what was likely to be a real ſervice, and benefit to the 
Public and this deponent ſaith that in or about the 
month of January laſt and long before the terms of the 
ſaid loan were known and before it could be poſſibly 
known whether the terms thereof would prove advanta- 

eous to the ſubſcribers or not this deponent delivered in 
Lis ſaid liſt for the confideration of the lords commiſſion- 
ers of the treaſury and that in the ſaid liſt fo delivered in 
amounting to one million and twenty four thouſand 


pounds or thereabouts were included the names of all 


and every perſon who had wrote to this deponent deſt- 
ring to be included in this deponent's liſt with the ſums 
by them deſired to be ſubſcribed whether they were of 
this deponent's acquaintance or ſtrangers (as many of 
them in fact were to this deponent, except by character 
as to their abilities) in order to their being eventually 
admitted as ſharers of the ſaid loan. And this — 
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among their friends. In this inſtance, 
however, I dare ſay, the public will ex- 
perience no ſtoppage of payment. Such 
bargains are more likely to bring a na- 
tion, than the proprietors themſelves, to 
bankruptcy. In a lucrative miniſterial 


job of any kind, it was impoſſible the 
name of Mr. Fox could be omitted. He 
had 100,0001. that is, 10,0001. clear 
profit. What the jackall had, I know 
not; 


faith that above four - fifths of the ſum of two hundred 
thouſand pounds being the ſum allowed to this deponent 
on account of the ſaid liſt ſo delivered in and offered to 
be ſubſcribed by this deponent as aforeſaid was divided 
among the ſeveral perſons who had made ſuch appli- 
cations to this deponent as aforeſaid and in which 
this deponent had no intereſt, or ſhare or profit what- 
ſoever and that there was not any one perſon who 
had wrote to this deponent to be in this deponent's 
liſt who had leſs than one-fifth of the ſum which he ſo 
wrote for except only one perſon who had wrote to ſub- 
ſcribe twelve thouſand pounds and had two thouſand 
only, of the loan, to make it an even ſum and this de- 
r ſaith that the aſſertions contained in the ſaid 

orth Briton that a ſum of three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, was given in ſuch manner as in the 
ſaid paper mentioned which was levied upon the public 
is according to this deponent's jud dere and beſt of his 


belief, a falſe and unjuſt miſrepreſentation inaſmuch as 


it was in this deponent's opinion and judgment uncer- 
tain at a time that this deponent's delivering in his ſaid lift 
as aforeſaid whether the agreement for the public loan would 
or *would not be attended with benefit to the ſubſcribers and 
there was not in this deponent's judgment any probability 
that the ſubſcribers to the ſame would derive any large con- 
fiderable or unreaſonable benefit from it nor avas the ag ce- 
ment itſelf in this deponent's opinion unfair or inequitable ar 
inadequate to the riſe run.” Notwithſtanding this fingu- 


lar and curious affidavit, the praſecution was never car- 


ried on. 
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not ; but Mr. Calcraft (not in Mr. Fox's 
name) had upwards of 70,0001. that is 
the gift of 5000l. Mr. Drummond, a 
Scottiſh banker. (to whom his country- 
men, while his ſhop continued open, 
had ſuch obligations in 1745) was grati- 
fied with 72,0001. or, in other words, 
had 72001. given him. I hope that this 
douceur is really meant for Mr. Drum- 
mond, and not the miniſter's poor, diſ- 
treſſed couſin, and nameſake, at Rome. 
The Governors of the Bank, Robert 
Marſh, Eſq; had 1 5, oool. to keep the 
gentlemen there in good humour ; and to 
preſerve his own good humour, 50,0001. 
Lewis Way, Eſq; Sub-governor of the 
South-ſea, had the ſame ſum, for the 
fame purpoſe. Such douceurs were given 
to ſuch perſons, when gentlemen of the 
firſt monied property in the kingdom, 
who had ſubſcribed the largeſt ſums in all 
the exigencies of government, during the 
two laſt wars, and who were of known 
affection to the Brunſwick line, were re- 
fuſed any ſhare ; and the reaſon given to 
ſome, was, you are no friends of the miniſter. 

« This enormous ſum of 350, oool. 
ought to have been ſaved to the public. 
It undoubtedly might have been, if a 
fair bargain had been made by honeſt 


and intelligent ſtewards of the public, 


free 


n 
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free from any diſpoſition, or at leaſt any 


reſolution, to buy friends in ſo ſhameful 


a way with the nation's money. The ſum 
is very near one ſhilling. in the pound of 
the land-tax, which the zealous, fond, 
believing, why re confiding, ſup- 
porting, acquieſcing, bearing and for- 
bearing country gentlemen ought, among 
their ſtipulations with the miniſter, to 
have ſaved the nation. The public would 
then have had one obligation to their mi- 
niſterial zeal, and ſome amends made for 
their ſcandalous proſtitution. Had there 
been the leaſt attention to economy, we 
ſee this ſaving might have been made. If 
the ſhilling in the pound had not been 
taken off the land, the odious tax on cyder, 
in its preſent oppreſſive mode, would have 
been totally unneceſſary; but the exciſe 
laws ſeem to be the favourite laws of the 
new miniſter, and his chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared with a perſpicuity, of 
which only that one head is capable, ht. 


He was not for an EXTENS10N of the Exci/e- 


laws, but for an ENLARGEMENT of them. 
If there can be any meaning couched in 
ſuch barbariſm, it ſhould ſeem that the 
hydra of Exciſe is now to reach where its 
cruel fangs never did before. After the 
monſter of Exciſe had been ſo long kept 


tame, this chaneellor of the Exchequer, 


J ſhould 
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I ſhould imagine, is ordered to enlarge his 
claws, and then another is to come to ex- 
tend his accurſed dominion through the 
land. Vet (not to deviate from his happy 

patavinity } all the whole total is any thing 

for peace and quietneſs ſake; and at this 
time we muſt be content to take the 
thing rough as it runs. 

« I deſire likewile to ſtate the caſe of 
the lotteries, and of the groſs impoſitions 
on the public, by that part of the late 
bargain. Lotteries have always been ob- 
jected to, as promoting the ſpirit of gam- 
ing, ſo peculiarly pernicious to a com- 
mercial country. The neceſſities of go- 
vernment, during the two late wars, 
forced this meaſure : I mean of a lottery; 
but this year, the year of peace, we are to 
have two lotteries. To make this ſcheme 
as chargeable as poſſible to the public, 
andcreativeof more jobs, as well as longer 
to keep up the ſpirit of gaming, the two 
lotteries are to be drawn at two different 
times of the year. A miniſter who had 
really any love of economy, would have 
made the tickets duplicates of each other, 
and have ſaved one alf of the expence to 
the public. The Earl of Bur E chuſes 
to parade about economy, at the very 
time he is practiſing the moſt unjuſtifiable 
profuſion. In former years the intereſt 

on 
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on the lottery annuities commenced 4 
year after the bringing in the ſcheme, 
and was only three per cent. In this fru- 
gal Scottiſh adminiſtration, it commences 
almoſt with the firſt payment, and is four 
per cent. I muſt obſerve how very un- 
neceſſarily, and even wantonly, this was 
done ; for experience convinces us how 
little attention 1s paid, by the purchaſers 
of lottery tickets, to the rate of intereſt 
accruing on them.” 

« The creditors of the public, for 
navy, tranſport, victualling, and ord- 
nance ſervices, have at leaſt as much me- 
rit with the nation (whom they truſted 
without the ſecurity of a fund, and in 
dangerous times) and as ſtrict a right to 
Juſtice, as the new creditors of this loan 
advanced in the days. of peace. To the 
former the miniſter has thought it juſt 
to give a bare four per cent. redeemable 
at pleaſure, tocommence from next Lady- 
day. Tothe meritorious ſubſcribers tothe 
loan, intereſt commences upon the whole 
from the firſt payment, together with two 
lottery tickets for every 1001. 

« An open ſubſcription has ever been 
deemed the faireſt and moſt economical 
method of borrowing money for the pub- 
lic. In times of war and public diſtreſs, 
government, for greater ſecurity, has been 
1 bbliged 


— - 
— 
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obliged to have recourſe to the other 
more confined mode, though ſubje& to 
partiality, job, and influence. In theſe 
days of peace and affluence, is there a 
man who doubts that an open ſubſcription 
would have been filled as ſoon as made 
public, even with an overflowing of mil- 
lions? But in this caſe the hungry har- 
pies of the miniſter had not feaſted on 
the vitals of their country.” 

To the opinion of the North Briton 
we will add that of Mr. LEGGE, decla- 
red immediately upon the firſt appear- 
ance of this infamous tranſaction. He 
ſaid, © That, as to the bargain, he 
« thought it a bad one; for that the 
« 'Treaſury themſelves, in the diſpoſition 
% they had made of the navy bills and 


_ * ordnance debentures, ſuppoſed the re- 


ce deemable four per cent. to be at par; 
« that the premium, therefore, upon 
« this bargain, would be whatever the 
« rage for play (when the gameſters 
« would think they were come for the 
te laſt time to the table, and with a great 
te deal of money in their pockets) ſhould 
© induce them to give for lottery tickets. 
This might go, eſpecially upon two 


< lotteries, to two or three pounds, or 
more, per ticket; and then they would 


e give four, five, or fix per cent. pre- 
cc mium, for raiſing, at four per cent; 
« at par, which was enormous.” The 
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The next day he further remarked, 
That it was very poſſi ble, while fo 
material an alteration between the 
preliminaries and the definitive treaty, 
as the Eaſt India article, was depend- 
ing, it might make ſigning the de- 
finitive treaty very doubtful, and con- 
ſequently affect the ſtocks. But to 
what purpoſe (he aſked) is the head 
of the treaſury of the cabinet council, 
and admitted to the knowledge of fo- 
reign affairs, but to form his domeſtic 
conduct upon that knowledge ? and, 
therefore, Why was ſo improper a ſea- 
ſon pitched upon to make the loan?” 


This occaſioned Mr. Fox to declare, 


«c 
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That the treaſury knew the definitive 
treaty was ſigned at the time of mak- 
ing the loan; and, at the ſame time, 
to expreſs his wonder at the folly of 
mankind, to give four or five pounds 
for leave to toſs up for ten.” In anſwer 


to this, Mr. LEGGFE ſaid, That if the 


— 
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treaſury knew of the definitive treaty's 
being ſigned, they were inexcuſable in 
not having brought their loan to an 
open ſubſcription, which was the only 
ſure way to take a teſt of the temper 
and folly of the market; and might, 
at ſuch a time, and for ſo ſmall a ſum, 


have been done with ſafety.” 


CHAP. 


CHAP. X. 5 
The Exciſe upon Cyder. Hiſtory of Exciſe. Proceedings 
of the City of London + Of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, Tampering with the City. A remarkable 
falſay detected. Ineſfectual oppoſition. 


THE experience of former times 

ſhews, that the Exciſe laws origi- 
nally, and every extenſion of them after- 
wards, have always met with great op+ 
poſition from the people of England ; 
and have, ſometimes, occaſioned the ruin 
of thoſe Stateſmen who have either in- 
troduced, or attempted to introduce 
them: therefore, it is not a little ſur- 
prizing, that a miniſter, ſo exceedingly 
unpopular as the Favourite was, ſhould 
have the temerity to hazard a meaſure ſo 
extremely oppoſite to the genius of the 
whole Englith nation, and to the true 
ſpirit of the old Engliſh conſtitution : all 
which he could not but know, and, as 
a firſt miniſter, ought to have been well 
acquainted with: for a great miniſter 
(ſuch as the Favourite was pretended to 
be) will always conſider the temper of 
the people, and ſet the example of former 
times before him, previous to his taking 
any ſtep which can be ſaid to be in imi- 
tation of them. But whatever were his 
motives, certain it is, that finding the 
public odium increaſe on all ſides againſt 
Hcy ſome of his friends declared, while 
this bill was in agitation, that as ſoon as 
it ſhould be paſſed, he would relinquiſh 
his public character of miniſter. Per- 
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haps the beſt vindication of him in this 
meaſure, is, that he was determined to 
finiſh his adminiſtration as he had begun 
it; that is, like a true Stuart; for the 
Exciſe was the darling of the Stuarts : 
they imported, nurſed, and adopted, this 
Favourite Son of Tyranny ; and it is to 
them we are beholden for the ravages 
- Which this deſtructive monſter has made 
of our Liberties. 

A ſhort hiſtory of the Exciſe may not 
be improper in this place, which, on ma- 
ny accounts,is intereſting, and from which 
even miniſters may draw an uſeful leſſon, 

The Exciſe was a project ſent fromltaly 
to King James, in the year 1618, as a 
compleat plan of revenue and power, He 
adopted it; but on propoſing it to his 
Privy Council, was diſſuaded from it. 
His ſucceſſor, Charles I. took it up in the 
year 1628, and iſſued a commiſſion of 
Excife, accompanied with a ſecret levy of 
troops abroad, to ſecure its ſucceſs; but it 
was diſcovered byParliament,oppoſed,and 
after ſome ſtruggle, in which the Parlia- 
ment voted all thoſe who were friends to 
that Exciſe, ** Enemies to the State, and 

| H no 
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no true Engliſhmen.” The King was 
forced to give it up; and they ſoon after 
impeach'd the Duke of BUckIx HAN 
for Excifing them. After the troubles be- 
gan, the Parliament itſelf eſtabliſhed an 
Exciſe by law in 1643. It made the 
people uneaſy, ſo that Parliament promiſed 
by the Judges on their Circuits, in 164.5, 
that it ſhould be taken off as ſoon as 
the urgency of the war was over. Soon 
after the court of wards and liveries was 
aboliſhed, and the Exciſe was likewiſe 
reftrained to Viftuallers. Some attempts 
were made in the Protectorate to extend 
and perpetuate the Exciſe, but they came 
to nothing. At the reſtoration in 1660, 
it was propoſed to give the Crown the 
Exciſe, reſtrained to Viftuallers, in lieu of 
wards and liveries, and knight ſervice. 
This, however, was much oppoſed, and 
it was propoſed rather to fix and regulate 
the old powers of that feudal Court ; 

but the Court had a mind to the Ex- 
ciſe, and carried it, though reſtrained, but 
by two, . viz. 149 to 151. In the courſe 
of this bill, an artful attempt was made 
to extend the Exciſe to private houſes, 
under 


e 

under the pretence of levying a duty 
on the makers of cyder and perry; but 
the Parliament perceived the ſnate; and 
on the queſtion, rejected the propo- 
ſal. The Exciſe has ever ſince been 
confined to Traders and Victuallers. Sir 
Robert Walpole's extenſion of it to the 
Cuſtoms, was oppoſed as a precedent that 
might bring it to private houſes. Sir 
Robert propoſed, as a remedy, to regulate 
the powers of Exciſe, by an appeal; but 
this did not ſatisfy, and having confeſs'd 
the grievance by propoſing a remedy 
(the oppoſite party too being ſtrong) he 
was forced to drop it ; and thus it con- 
tinued till the preſent ſcheme. This was 
firſt brought in as a ſcheme of ſupply, 
without extending the Exciſe, confining 
the duty, which was much heavier than 
what was afterwards fixed by the act, to 
the Victualler. This the cauntry gentle- 
men did not reliſh, and the court ſeeming 
to attend to them, changed the mode, 

extended the Exciſe to private houſes, 


and lowered the duty“. The country 


* The original plan, was ten ſhillings on the 
retailer, then on the fir/t buyer, and next four ſhil- 
lings on the grower; and this laſt was only pitched 
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gentlemen ſeeing the tax lowered, ſeemed 
not to regard the power of the Excile, 
till they felt it, and then in vain, or not 
in earneſt, oppoſed it. 15 

One thing, however, muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the bill was hurried through 
both houſes with ſuch remarkable and 
ſingular diſpatch, that there was not time 
for the ſufferers to petition and remon- 
ſtrate againſt it. But the city of London 
immediately met in the Guildhall, and 
with a ſpirit of liberty deſerving the high- 
eſt commendations, unanimouſly deter- 
mined to preſent petitions to the three 
branches of the legiſlature, againſt a bill 
which they could not but conſider as an 
Invaſion of the natural rights and privi- 
leges of their fellow ſubjects. The pro- 


ceedings of the city the reader will ſee 


in the note *. 


upon after the bill had half paſſed the houſe, having 
gone thro* the committee. 2 


* Ata Court of Common Council, n Guildhall on 


Tueſday the 224 Ll March, 1763, the following | 
e 


repreſentation of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of ths city of London, to their Repreſenta- 
lives, in relation ta the original bill for laying an 
Exciſe on Cyder, c. was agreed to. 


&« THIS 


a. ani 6K an wha 


LIES 
In the Houſe of Commons the bill was 
ſharply conteſted, and there were no leſs 
than fix diviſions upon it. However, all 
proved ineffectual. The bill was ſent up to 
the Lords. The day of the ſecond reading, 
the petition from the city of London was 


«© THIS court cannot forbear expreſſing to you 
their ſurpriſe at the precipitate progreſs which has been 
made in a new attempt towards a General Exciſe. 

< The extenſion of Exciſe laws into private houſes, 
whereby the ſubject is made liable to a frequent and 
arbitrary viſitation of officers, and the judicial deter- 
mination of commiſſioners removable at pleaſure, is 
inconſiſtent with thoſe principles of liberty, which 
have hitherto diſtinguiſhed this nation from arbitrary 
governments. | | 
& An attack upon the liberty of the ſubject, made 
ſo immediately after a glorious and ſucceſsſul war, 
and at a time when we had juſt reaſon to expect to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace, demands your ſeri- 
ous attention. 22225 Wa 
And this court doth remark, that whatever 
may be the neceſſity of the times, the ſmallneſs of 
the ſum indicates that cannot be the only motive to 
ſo extraordinary a meaſure. | 

“ For theſe reaſons, this court doth moſt earneſtly 
recommend your. conſtant attendance in parliament, 
and utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe every enlargement 
and extenfion of the powers of Exciſe, and that you 
do not conceal from the public any ſuch attempt, 
nor ſuffer yourſelves to be amuſed by any plauſible 
alteration in the bill, ſubjecting the makers of cyder 


8 and perry to Exciſe laws.“ ibs 
ud After which, a motion was made, and the queſtion 
a- put, That it is the opinion of this court, that a peti- 
an tion be prepared to the honourable Houſe of Com- 


H 3 . mons, 
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preſented againſt it by Lord TRMPLE. At 
the ſame time the Favourite was told, by 
his friend Sir Ion PHILIIIS, who faid 
be had been informed by Sir Ricyary: 
GLYNN, that there was another petition 


mons, againſt ſo much of a bill now depending in 
that honourable Houſe, for granting to his Majeſty 
an additional duty on wine, cyder, and perry, as 
relates to the ſubjecting the makers of cyder and 
perry to the Exciſe laws. The ſame was uaani-: 
mouſly reſolved in the affirmative. 

Whereupon. this court doth nominate and appoint, 


$8. DER MEI; 


Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, Sir John Cartwright, 
Sir William Stephenſon, Samuel Turner, Eſq; - 


COMMONERS, 


Mr.DeputyFrancis Eilis, Mr. Samuel Freeman, 
Mr. Deputy Rob. Wilſon, Mr. Deputy Ja Morrey, 
George Bellas, Eiqz Mr. Arthur Beardmore, 
Mr. Rant Major, Mr. John Newcombe, - 
To be a committee to prepare the ſaid petition; who 
having withdrawn, returned, and preſenting a draught 
of a petition, the ſame was unanimouſly agreed to 
in the following words: 


To the Honourable Houſe of Commons of Great Britain 
in Parliament aſſembled, 


The humble petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 


and Cemmons of the city of London, in Commons» 
Council aſſembled, 


Sheweth, 
THAT your petitioners have obſerved, by the 
votes of this honourable houſe, that a bill i is now 
depending for granting to his Majeſty an additional 
duty one wine, cyder and perry; which bill, your 
petitioners 


6 ent oy is 


( rev } 
ready to be preſented tothe King. Wound- 
ed to the quick by a reſolution to carry the 
voice of the people to the throne without 
his intervention, he directly ſent Sir Joun 
PHIL= 


p*titioners have been informed, ſubjects the makers 
of cyder and perry to the laws of Excile. 

'T hat your petitioners, with the deepeſt concern, 
cannot help conſidering this unexpected proceeding as 
preparatory to a general extenſion of thoſe grievous 
laws; for when new orders of men, by ſituation and: 
profeſhon diſtin from traders, are rendered objects 
of the Exciſe laws, the precedent is formidable, not 
to commerce only, but hath a fatal teadency, which 
your petitioners tremble to think of. | 

That as every attempt to enlarge the dominion of 
the Exciſe muſt awaken your petitioners fears, it will 
alſo juſtify their dutiful repreſentations to this honour- 
able houſe, the guardians of liberty, 

That after all the burdens ſo chearfully borne, all 
the hardſhips ſo patiently endured, and all the blood 
ſo freely ſpilt in ſupport of the late juſt, glorious and 
ſucceſsful war, your petitioners moſt humbly hope, 
that the meritorious ſubjects of this country may not 
feel the extenſion of Exciſe laws amongſt the firſt” 
fruits of peace. 

Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, 


that ſo much of the ſaid bill, as ſubjects the makers 


of cyder and perry to the powers of exciſe, may not 
paſs into a law, : | 
And your Petitioners ſhall ever pray. 


This petition not having the deſired effect, another 
court of Common-council was held on Monday the 
28th of March, 1763, when a motion was made 
and unanimouſly agreed to, That it is the opinion of 
this court to preſent an humble petition to every 

| — H 4 branch 
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PIII Irs to aſſure the ſeveral gentlemen 
of the city committee, who were at that 
time in the lobby, that if they would ſtop 
their petition to the King, L. B. would 
pro- 


branch of the legiſlature, before whom the bill, ſub · 
jecting the makers of cyder and perry to exciſe laws, 
ſhall depend, 

Whereupon the ſame perſons who had drawn up 
the former petition were appointed to be a commit- 
tee to prepare two more, one to the Houſe of Lords, 
and the other to his Majeſty ; except Mr. Alderman 
Blunt, and Mr. Deputy Long, who were choſen in 
the room of Mr. Alderman Turner, and Mr. De- 
Pe}. Ellis, | — 

he committee having withdrawn, returned, and 
preſented the draught of a petition to the right hon- 
nourable the Houſe of Lords (which was in the ſame 
words as the petition to the Houſe of Commons) and 
the ſame was unanimouſly agreed to. They alſo pre- 
ſented a draught of a petition to the King's moſt 
excellent majeſty, which was agreed to in the follow- 
ing words; | 
To the K IN G's moſt excellent Majeſty. - 
The humble petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the city of London, in Common 
Council aflembled | 
Moſt humbly ſheweth, 
I THAT your petitioners are fully convinced, that 
the colleCting the duties intended to be laid upon the 
makers of cyder and perry, by way of Exciſe, is not, 
nor can, in many inſtances, be ſo regulated, but 
that it will occaſion numberleſs difficulties and queſ- 
tions. 
That the method of trial and deciſion of Exciſe 
diſputes are founded only in neceſſity, being in their 
; | | nature 
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promiſe, that the a& ſhould be repealed 
next year. Upon which one of the Com- 
mittee ſaid, Who can undertake for L. B.'s 
being Miniſter next year; or for his ha- 
ving the ſame influence then, as now? 
Therefore they inſtantly deſpiſed ſuch a 


nature arbitrary and inconſiſtent with the principles 
of liberty, and the happy conſtitution of your Ma- 
jeſty's government. \ 

That the expoſing private houſes to be entered 
into, and ſearched at pleaſure, by perſons unknown, 
will be a badge of ſlavery upon your people. 

That your Petitioners, firmly confiding in your 
Majeſty's gracious favour, and filled with a moſt 
humble and grateful ſenſe of your paternal affection 
for your people, moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty 
to protect their liberty, and to keep them happy and 
at eaſe, free from the apprehenſion of being diſturbed 
in their property; by which your Majeſty will erect 
a laſting monument of your goodneſs in every houſe 
in the kingdom. 

Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly implore 
your Majeſty, that you will not give your royal aſſent 
to ſo much of the bill, as ſubjects the makers of cyder . 
and perry to Exciſe laws. | 

And your Petitioners ſhall ever pray. 


This laſt petition was complained of, as unconſti- 
tutional; and in ſome meaſure it certainly was, for it 
ſolicited the King to withhold his conſent to only a 
part of the bill, which he could by no means do ; for 
he is not inveſted, by the conſtitution, with any 
power to make the leaſt alteration in either public or 
private bills; he muſt either paſs or reject them wholly 
as chey are laid before him. 


wretched 
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wretched and invidious attempt, todiſſuade 
them from their ſteady and laudable pur- 
poſe, and declared, they would not truſt to 
L. B. s promiſe; and firmly aſſured Sir 
Joun PIII IrSs, of their fixed inten- 
tion to adhere to their reſolution, if the 
bill ſhould paſs. In the evening a card 
from Mr. JENRIN SON, at that time L. 
B.'s Secretary, was brought to Sir 
James Hopers, Town-Clerk of the 
city, defiring him to come next morn- 
ing to L. B.'s in South Audley-ſtreet. Sir 
James obeyed the meſſage, and was in- 
troduced to the Miniſter by his Secretary. 
The Miniſter defired he would go and ac- 
quaint the gentlemen of the committee, 
that if the petition to the King was not 
preſented, he would promile to get the act 
repealed next ſeſſion. Sir JaMxs imme- 
diately went to ſeveral of the gentlemen, 
and collected as many as he could to his 
office in Guildhall ; where he told them 
what had paſſed between the Miniſter 
and himſelf : but they deſpiſed and laugh- 
ed at the tale, aſſuring him it was only a 
repetition of what had been ſaid to them 
the day before. A ſhort time after Lord 

5 TEMPLE 
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Tru happened to take notice of theſe 
ſecret and ſcandalous tamperings with the 
city. Upon which, the Favourite got up, 
and aſſured his auditors, upon his honour, 
that he had never promiſed directly, nor 
indirectly, his endeavours to procure a 
repeal of the cyder act, if the city of 
London would withdraw their petition to 
the King againſt paſſing it; and that the 
whole of ſuch report was a factious lie. 
This aſſertion was conſidered as going ſo 
very ſtrong againſt Sir James Hops, 
that doubts began to ariſe whether he had 
not been too h ous in his late conference 
with the Miniſter; and a court of Com- 
mon- council was called to make en- 
quiry into his conduct. At this Enquiry, 
which Sir James voluntarily offered to 
anſwer upon oath, the above facts appear- 
ed to the entire ſatisfaction of all preſent ; 
which clearly ſhewed 20ho was the lar. 
In the Houle of Lords alſo, the bill 
underwent a very ſevere animadverſion. 
On the ſecond reading the following pro- 
teſt was entered. 
Die Lune 28 Martn, 1763. 
THE order of the day being read for 
| the 
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., 
the ſecond reading of the bill, intituled, 
An act for granting to his Majeſty ſeveral 
additional duties upon wines imported 


into this kingdom, and certain duties on 
all cyder and perry; and for raiſing the 


ſum of three millions five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, by way of annuities and 
lotteries, to be charged on the ſaid duties; 
The ſaid bill was ? read a 
ſecond time. 
And it being propoſed to commit the bill: 
The ſame was objected to. 
After a long debate thereupon 
The queſtion was put, Whether this 
bill ſhall be committed? 
It was reſolved in the affirmative. 


Contents, 72 Not Contents, 48 
Proxies, 11 's Proxies, ' (49 


| Diflentient. 

1ſt, Becauſe we conceive there would 
have accrued leſs detriment to the public 
by rejecting this bill, than by agreeing to 
it; ſince it would have been eaſy, had the 
bill been rejected, to have provided the 
neceſſary ſupplies by ſome other ways and 
means leſs dangerous to the public Li- 
berty than the extenſion of the laws of 
1 F 
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Exciſe, over new orders of men, who, by 
mere ignorance and inadvertency, may be 
ſubjected to the ſevereſt penalties forthings 
done in the common, ordinary, and ne- 

ceſſary management of their farms. 

* 2dly, Becauſe blending diſtinct matters 
in the ſame money-bill, lays this Houſe 
under the utmoſt difficulties; ſince the 
alteration made by this Heuſe, to any 
parts of ſuch bill, may be an unavoidable 
obſtruction to other parts of it, leſs liable 
to objection, and requiring greater expe- 
dition and diſpatch: and we conceive, that 
to tack unto fuch a bill, matters, which, 
for many reaſons, ought to be kept ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct, is deſtructive of all free- 
dom of debate, and all due deliberation, 
unparliamentary, highly derogatory to the 
privilege of the Peers, and may be of 


dangerous conſequence to the prerogative 
of the crown. 


3dly. Becauſe we apprehend that ſuch 
parts of the ſaid bill as extend the laws 


of Exciſe over the makers of cyder and 
perry are not only injurious to the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, but particularly offen- 
five to the dignity and privilege of the 

Peers ; 
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Peers; fince their houſes may be viſited 
and ſearched, and they themſelves may 
incur the penalties of this bill, to be le- 
vied upon them by Juſtices of the Peace, 
and Commiſſioners of the Exciſe : we are 
therefore doubly called upon to diſſent 
from the paſſing of this bill, by a due and 
juſt ſenſe of the dignity and privilege of 
the Peerage, and by a tender regard to the 
liberties and properties of the people, of 


which thisHoule hath been alwayseſteem- 


ed the hereditary and perpetual guardians. 
4thly. Becauſe when we conſider the 
great number of families, over whom and 
their poſterities the laws of Exciſe are ex- 
tended by this bill, the incapacity of far- 
mers to comply with it, not only in reſpect 
to their ignorance, but to the nature of 
their buſineſs; the heavy penalties impoſed 
for involuntary offences; the ſummary and 
arbitrary methodof trying and determining 
thoſe offences, and of levying thoſe penal- 
ties; the great and expenſive increaſe of 
officers to be employed in collecting an 
inconſiderable and very uncertain revenue; 
and the influence of thoſe officers, which, 
in critical times, may be employed to the 
| worſt 
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worſt of purpoſes; we cannot but be moſt 
ſeriouſly alarmed at a ſtretch of power, ſo 
wide, ſo unneceflary, and fo unconſtituti- 
onal. Signed by the Lords Foley, Oxford 
and Mortimer, Willoughby de Broke. 
On the third reading, which was only 
two days afterwards, there was another 
diviſion, and a ſecond proteſt; the follow- 
ing were the Lords in the Minority : 

Dukes of Grafton, Bolton, Devonſhire. 
Newcaſtle & Portland. Marq.of Rockingh. 
Earls Suffolk, Plymouth, Oxford, Ferrers, 
Dartmouth, Briſtol, Aſhburnham, Temple, 
Cornwallis, Hardwicke, and Fauconberg. 
Viſc. Torrington, Folkeſtone, & Spencer. 
Lords Abergavenny, Willoughby de 
Broke, Ward, Foley, Ducie, Monſon, Forte- 
ſcue, Archer, Ponſonby, Walpole, Lyt- 
telton, Sonds, Grantham, and Groſvenor. 
Biſhops of Ely, Hereford, Worceſter, 
Litchfield, Norwich, Lincoln, Chicheſter, 
St. Aſaph, and Oxford. 
And the following proteſt was entered : 
Diſſentient. 
iſt. Becauſe by this bill our fellow- 
ſubjects, who from the growth of their 


own orchards make cyder and perry, are 
ſub- 
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ſubjected to the moſt grievous mode of 
Exciſe; whereby private houſes of peers, 
gentlemen, frecholders, and farmers, are 
made liable to be entered and ſearched at 
pleaſure. We deem this to be not only 
an intolerable oppreſſion, affecting private 
property, and deſtructive of the peace and 
quiet of private families; but, to uſe the 
words of one of the firſt gracious acts of. 
liberty, paſſed by our gracious deliverer, 
King William the third, repealing the 
hearth money, a badge of ſlavery.“ 

2dly. Becauſe we think we owe it to our 
countrymen, who have ſo chearfully ſub- 
mitted to the great load of taxes, which 


have been found neceſſary, inſupport of a 


juſt, proſperous, and glorious war; by 
every means in our power to mark our 
high diſapprobation of the terms upon 
which three millions five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds have been borrowed on this 
loan, without any material alteration 
ſince in the ſtate of the public cre- 
dit; an enormous profit of above 
three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds is already made by ſuch perſons as 
have been favoured with ſhares in this pri- 

vate 
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vate ſubſcription. We apprehend that, 


in time of peace, an open ſubſcription had 
not only been the faireſt, but the cheapeſt 
method of borrowing any ſums, which 
the neceſſities of the public might call for. 
It appears to us, by the votes of the Houſe 


of Commons, that on the Sth of this 


inſtant, March, this bargain was firſt 


conſented to by them; whereby a redeem- 


able annuity of four per cent. is given to 
certain perſons, who offered to advance 
this loan, No leſs than two lotteries in 
one year, are now, for the firſt time, 
without any urgent neceſſity, eſtabliſhed 
in the days of peace, to the no ſmall 
excitement of the pernicious ſpirit of 
gaming, which cannot be too much diſ- 


- countenanced by every ſtate, governed by 


wiſdom, and a ſober regard to the morals 
of the people. Two lottery tickets, bear- 
ing four per cent. intereſt, from the 5th 
day of April, 1763, are allowed, at ten 
pounds each, to every ſubſcriber of eighty 
pounds: whereas, intereſt at three per 
cent. and that to commence only in a fu- 
ture year, hath been given upon former 

I lotteries, 
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lotteries, during the higheſt exigencies of 
the public; at a time too, when there was 
in contemplation a loſs of no leſs than 
thirty percent. upon every blankandevery 
prize; and when noleſs a ſum than twelve 
millions was borrowed for the ſervice of 
the government. On the 8th of this in- 
ſtant, aforeſaid, and for ſeveral days pre- 
ceding, the general price of ſtock was 
very much upon an equality with that 
which they bear at preſent; nor hath any 
conſiderable variation happened in the 
great three per cent. and four per cent. 
annuity funds ſince that time. The re- 
deemable annuity, excluſive of the profit 
ſo certainly to be made upon the lottery 
tickets, ſells at a premium of two and a 
half per cent. and the advantage made 
upon the whole loan, including that on 
the lottery tickets, is from ten to eleven 
per cent. clear profit; whereby an exor- 
bitant gain ariſes to individuals at the ex- 
pence of the public. 

For theſe cogent and unrefuted reaſons 
we have thought it incumbent upon us to 
withſtand, at the outſet, ſuch alarming 


pro- 
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proceedings; ſo repugnant to the princi- 
ples of ceconomy, and to the ſpirit of li- 
berty ; and by this ſolemn teſtimony to 
declare, that we are determined, upon all 
occaſions, to endeavour to protect, as far 
as in us lies, the meaneſt of our fellow 
ſubjects from oppreſſion of every kind. 

Temple, 
Bolton, 
Forteſcue. 
This was the farſt time the Lords were 
ever known to divide upon a money bill. 
The arguments made uſe of in ſupport 
of the bill were briefly theſe, That there 
had been many years a conſiderable duty 
on malt, which had been lately encreaſed 
that at the ſame time the inhabitants of 
the cyder counties, and thoſe who had 
opportunitiesof buying immediately from 
the grower, drank cyder and perry as the 
ſubſtitutes of malt liquor, without pay- 


ing any duty at all: and that there was a 
very high tax upon beer, and a very ſmall 


one upon cyder. This way of reaſoning 
was certainly captivating, becauſe a pro- 
poſal for equality carries with it its own 
"SM recom- 
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recommendation. It was acknowledged, 
that the Exciſe was a grievous mode of 
taxation, but it was affirmed to bethe beſt 
for the revenue for many obvious reaſons : 
and that the other branches of Exciſe were 
far more grievous. And, in particular, 
a kind of parallel was drawn between 
the Cyder-maker, the Hop-grower, and 
Maltſter: The firſt had a liberty of 
compounding for two ſhillings an head ; 
after which neither his houſe nor even or- 
chard could be entered by any officer, ex- 
cept as any other private houſe in the 
kingdom may, by oath of a ſuſpicion of 
ſmuggled goods. The Compounder too 
had a right to ſell cyder, upon ſending 
for an officer to gauge what he wanted to 
diſpoſe of; and ſuch an officer durſt not 
enter any place but where he was directed, 
being obliged to gauge it at his ſtreet- 
door if the Compounder ordered him. 
How different is the caſe with the Hop- 
grower and Maltſter! They are both ex- 
poſed to a ſurvey : The former, whether 
- he ſells or not; and the latter is not al- 
lowed to ſell, even though he compounds, 
without 
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ai entering himſelf as a dealer. The 
Grower of Hops has often his very bed- 
chamber viſited by an Exciſeman ; for the 
poorer ſort of farmers are obliged to dry 
and weigh their hops in their own houſes. 
Another advantage which the Maker of 
Cyder enjoyed, was, that he might, if he 
thought proper, only enter himſelf while 
his cyder was making, and have had the 
whole quantity charged with the duty ; 
after which he might have withdrawn his 
entry, and the officer could have had no 
further right to come near him, till he 
renewed it the following year.” 

Theſe arguments prevailed,and the bill 
received the royal afſent. Without doors 
ſome of the beſt advocates of the admi- 
nitration, confeſſed the act to have been 
precipitate and impolitic. Pretty heavy 
charges againſt a tax, which ought to have 
been contrived with deliberation and w1/- 
dom ! Certain it is, that the diſcontents 
which it produced in the cyder counties, 
ſeemed to threaten the internal peace of 
thoſe parts; and government was fo ſe- 
riouſly alarmed by the probability of po- 
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pular tumults, that they immediately or- 
dered ſeveral bodies of troops to march 
towards the different ſcenes of expected 
diſturbance, and there to form a line of 
ſome hundred miles in length, in order to 
prevent any breaches of the peace, and to 


enforce the execution of this unconſtitu- 
tional law. 


CHAP. XI. 


The Earl of Bute reſolves to refign. Again 
attempts to divide the Oppoſition ; is 
foiled. Promiſes never more to interfere 
in Public Affairs. Provides for his re- 
lations. Refigns ; and retires. The Lords 

Le Deſpencer and Holland created. Re- 

 markson Lord Bute's diſintereſtedneſs. 


HE ferment which the new Ex- 

ciſe law occaſioned among the peo- 
ple, added to that which had already been 
raiſed by the other meaſures of the Mi- 
niſter, ſo apparently endangered his ſitu- 
ation, that he prudently reſolved to retire 
from the ſtorm, which indeed ſeemed to 
he gathering thick over his head, and to 
| threaten 
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threaten his deſtruQtion. He found: al- 
moſt the whole Engliſh nation fo incen- 


ſed againſt him, that, in all probability, he 


conſidered it much better to reſign, than, 
by a continuance in office, to perſevere in 
provoking the reſentment of the people, 
whoſe indignation he had already experi- 
enced*; and whoſe rage might, one day 
or other, prove fatal to him. However, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the public 
hatred was in ſome meaſure incited, and 
to a very great degree increaſed, by the 
political writingsagainſt him: particularly 
and principally, by the paper called he 
North Briton, which for four and forty 
weeks ſo cloſely purſed and perſecuted 
him, that it may, with the ſtricteſt juſ- 
tice, be ſaid, he fell a ſacrifice to the in- 


** He received two remarkable inſtances of this; 
the firft was as he was going to the Lord Mayor of 
London's entertainment at the Guildhall, when, al- 
though he was eſcorted by a number of Prize-fight- 
ers, yet he was attacked by the populace, his guard 
put to flight, his carriage broke, and himſelf very 
narrowly eſcaped the ſtroke of a club : the other 
was, as he was going to the Parliament Houſe, when 


the civil power preſerved him, 


# » trepidity, 
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trepidity, wit and ſatire of that ingenious 
and public-ſpirited writer. 

As ſoon as the Exciſe law had received 
the Royal aſſent, the Miniſter began to 
make preparations for his reſignation. 
His firſt care was to provide ſueceſſors; 
and in this he attempted to imitate the 
conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
previous to his reſignation, had tampered 
with and found means to divide the op- 
poſition, and to compoſe an adminiſtration 
of only ſuch as he could truſt. But the 
Earl of Bute did not find, among the 
leaders in the oppoſition in 1762, the. 
ſame difpofition for places which Sir 
Robert had experienced among the fore- 
moſt of his antagoniſts in 1742. The 
former were thoſe who had abhorred 
that deſertion at the period of its appear- 
ance, and had too much honour to be 
guilty of that crime themſelves, which 
they had ſo ſeverely ſtigmatized in others. 
It is true, there were ſeveral perſons of 
bigh rank and great parliamentary intereſt 
in the oppoſition in 1762, who would 
gladly have accepted theFavourite'soffers; 

but 
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but he rightly confidered, that theſe, ab- 
ſtrated from their friends, were of no 
eſtimation with the public. Having 
therefore met with a refuſal from: 516 n 
of conſequence, he, for 1 me at leaſt, 
caſt aſide all thoughts of the oppoſition, 
and determined to try another let; which 
were no other than the principals of thoſe 
who had ſupported him in office. Theſe 
he found were ready to advance to the in- 
tended vacancies, upon condition that 
after their appointment, he did not in any 
manner whatſoever, interfere in any of the 
departments of government. This he 
moſt ſolemnly promiſed to obſerve. Their 
motive in extorting that promiſe, was 
founded on a defire of eſtabliſhing an in- 
dependency, which they conſidered as 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to give per- 
manency to their adminiſtration; for they 


| knew the fickleneſs and changeable diſpo- 
tion of the Favourite, and that without 


ſuch an aſſertion, which was intended to 
denounce the truth of their ſtability, they 
ſhould be deſerted by a great part of their 
parliamentary ſtrength ; and in order to 

make 
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make this part of their foundation the 
more ſecure, they claimed the aſſiſtance 
and ſupport of his friends in Parliament ; 
who, upon that condition, were to re- 
main in their offices, or be removed to 
others, at leaſt as good. To all this he 
agreed; and when every thing had, to all 
appearance, been finally ſettled, he re- 
ſigned on the 8th day of April, 1763, 
after a ſhort reign of only ten months 
and ten days*. Sir Francis Daſhwood, 


his Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
created 


*A few days before his reſignation the following 
promotions were made: 


James Stuart Mackenzie, brother to Lord Bute, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal in Scotland, 3000 J. a 


ear. 
Alexander Fraſer, Eſq; half brother to Lord Bute, 


a Commiſſioner of Trade or Police in Scotland, 
4001. a year. 

Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. brother-in-law to Lord 
Bute, a Commiſſioner of Trade or Police in Scot- 
land, 400 l. a year. 

John: Campbell, Eſq; brother-in-law to Lord 
Bute, and Head Collector of Stamps in Scotland, a 
Lord of the Seffions in Scotland, 7001, a year. 
Courtnay, Eſq; brother-in-law to Lord 
Bute, Commiſſary of Minorca, 800 l. a year, be- 
ſides apartments for a Deput Yo 

[Lady 


. 
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created Lord Le Deſpencer. His other 
friend, and moſt material aſſiſtant, Mr. 
Fox, was created Lord Holland. As to 
himſelf,immediately after his reſignation, 
he feigned ſickneſs, and ran away to Har- 
rowgate; but when the feint of ſickneſs 
was detected and ridiculed, his friends 
then gave out, that he was brought in, 
ſolely againſt his inclination, only to 
make the peace, and having fully com- 
. pleted that great work, he retired, agree- 
able to his own original requeſt. Mr. 
Fox retired into France, and Lord Tal- 
bot, 


[Lady Bean Ruven, ſiſter to Lord Bute, had a 
penſion fettled upon her of 400l. a year ſoon after 
his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion.] Wi 

William Mure, Eſq; one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer in Scotland, appointed in 1761, (and in- 
ſpector of Lord Bute's Private Affairs in Scotland) 
Receiver General of Jamaica, 600 1, a year, paid on 
the exchange, with a reverſion. to Robert Mure, 
 Efq; his ſon. FI 
Henry Wauchope, Eſq; Member of Parliament 
for the Shire of Bute, and Deputy Privy Purſe to 

his Majeſty, a penſion of 6301, on the Iriſh Eſta- 
bliſhment. | 

John Home, Eſq; (formerly Rev. now Eſq;) 
author of the play of Douglas, for which his preſent 
Majeſty, when Prince of Wales, ſettled a penſion 
upon him, Conſervator of Scotland, at Campvere, 
300 I. a year, without-zeſidence. 
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bot, who had been another of his ſtaunch 
adherents, retired into Wales; ſo that 

there ſeemed to be a clear ſtage for the 
new Miniſters to enter upon. 

Among an infinite number of virtues 
which were aſcribed to this North Britiſh 
Miniſter, his friends boaſted greatly of 
his diſintereſtedneſs, of his having diſ- 
dained to touch thoſe tempting ſpoils 
which lay at his feet. Had they not been 
fo particular in their aſſertions of this 
falſity, it would not have deſerved a refu- 
tation ; but fince they laid their greateſt 
emphaſis upon it, a recapitulation of his 
rewards and his ſervices, may perhaps not 
be unworthy the reader's notice. We will 
begin with his rewards, becauſe he began 
with them. 

« He entered the Privy Council with a 
Prince of the Blood : he was honoured 
with the Garter in company with another 
Prince of the Blood : he obtained an Eng- 
liſh Peerage for his family,and the ranger- 
ſhip of Richmond park for himſelf : he 
ſecured valuable things to his brother and 
others of his kindred (vide the preceding 


3 | note) ; 


VE 


n mis © 


- 
1 
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note); and his friends acknowledged, 
that he provided for all his dependents. 
* Theſe were his rewards; now for 


his ſervices. He was profeſſedly the firſt or 


ſole Miniſter very little more than ten 
months. During which time he gave up 
to the enemy, the moſt valuable of our 


conqueſts for a Peace, which very wiſe 


men think little better than a truce ; he 
revived national animoſities between the 
Engliſh and Scotch; he revived party 
diſtinctions among the Engliſh ; he was 
the means of diſgracing the beſt of our 
Nobility, and of diſmiſſing the ableſt ſer- 
vants of the crown; he ſtifled, by his con- 
duct, the acclamationsdue from the people 
to their King; weakened the crown, by 
diſpoſing of almoſt all the reverſionary 
patents; turned out, with inhumanity, the 
innocent dependents of former Miniſters; 


increaſed the peerage, beyond the example 


of any of his predeceſſors; borrowed 
public money on exorbitant terms, and 

invented a new Exciſe. 
*« Theſe are his ſervices. Which dif- 
fer ſo totally from thoſe of his cotempo- 
raries, 
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raries, that we may conclude, from their 
rewards being leſs, that the rewards and 
the ſervices of the North Briton, were not 
meant to bear any relation to each other, 
We will therefore compare his rewards 
with thoſe of a Miniſter, who was ſup- 
poſed to be favoured by the crown, and 
ſerved it faithfully five and twenty years. 


Sir Robert Walpole; rewards, The Earl of But?'s rewards. 
An Engliſh Peerage after An ＋ es peerage before 


his ſervices. his ſervices. 
Richmond Park. Richmond Park. 
'The Garter. The Garter, 


Ample proviſion for his Ample proviſion for his 
brother and immmediate brother and immediate 
dependents. dependents, 


There was ſome little difference inthe 
brothers; Sir Robert's brother having 
been employed in public buſineſs from his 
earlieſt years; and Lord B.'s brother hav- 
ing been wholly unknown till within very 


few years paſt. It is hoped we ſhall 


hear no more of Lord Bute's d//intereſted- 


neſs.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XII. 


Mr. Grenville ſucceeds Lord Bute, The 
opinion which the Minority entertain of 
the new Mi niſiry. The forty-fifth num- 
ber of the North Briton publiſhed The 
Printers and Publiſhers apprehended by 
a general warrant. Mr. Wilkes appre- 
hended. His houſe entered: his papers 
ſeiged. He is carried by violence before 
the Secretaries of State. Committed a 
cloſe prifoner to the Tower. The writ of 
Habeas Corpus evaded. Diſcharged by 
the Court of Common Pleas, The opinion 
of that Court. 


Few days afterLordBuTE's reſigna- 

tion, the Right Hon. Mr. GROROE 

GREN VILLE was appointed Firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : he was the firſt 'who had 
held theſe two great employments ſince 
the death of Mr. Pelham; and by the 
union of them in his perſon, he was 
conſidered as the Miniſter : the Earl of 
DAND= 
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SANDWICH was appointed Firſt Lord of 
theAdmiralty, in the room of Mr. GRxEN- 
VILLE.* Several other changes were 
made, particularly at the public Boards. 
But the plan of Adminiſtration, and the 
meaſures of Government continued,as laid 
down by the late Miniſter. From this 
uniformity of Complexion,the oppoſition, 
who likewiſe remained in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, very poſitively affirmed, that the new 
Miniſtry were no other than the ſub- 
ſtitutes of the Favourite, who had only 


Lord Halifax, upon his return from Ireland, 
had been made firſt Lord of the Admiralty, in the 
room of the late Lord Anſon ; and the right honour- 
able Mr. George Grenville, who had ſucceeded Lord 
Bute as Secretary of State, upon the advancement of 
his Lordſhip to the Treaſury, made an Exchange of 
places with Lord Halifax, previous to the peace. So 
that in this laſt change above-mentioned, there was 
no alteration in the Secretaries of State ; Lord Egre- 
mont continued for the ſouthern, and Lord Halifax 
for the northern department ; and it was given out 
by authority, to all the foreign miniſters and others 
connected in public affairs, that his Majeſty had 
placed his government in-the hands of the right ho- 
nourable Mr. George Grenville, and the Earls of 
Halifax and Egremont, that in all matters of impor- 
tance they were to act in conjunction. and to them 
all applications of buſineſs were to be directed, 


\ 


retired 
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retited to a place of ſafety and ſecrecy, in 
order ſtill to govern, tho by other hands. 
The ſubſtance being thus driven away, 
they ſaid, it is not probable the ſhadow 
can laſt long. To oppoſe them, therefore, 
is to oppoſe him. For they aſked, who are 
theſe men ? Are they not the ſame who 
ſupported him in all his odious meaſures, 
particularly the late Peace and the Exciſc ? 
Are they not the dregs of the laſt Admi- 


niſtration ? Are they not deſtitute of Par- 


liamentary intereſt? Are they poſſeſſed of 
any conſiderable property in the kingdom? 
Is it not clear, therefore, to demonſtration, 
that having no ſtrength or ſolid founda- 
tion of their own, they muſt be obliged 
to act in ſubſerviency to a concealed in- 


fluence, and conſequently is not this 


ſchemeof clandeſtine adminiſtration, anin- 
ſult upon the underſtandings of the Public? 
This language, and a great deal more to the 
ſame effect, with which every news- paper 


and other publication were replete, and the 
truths which it manifeſtly conveyed, ope- 


rated ſo univerſally among the people, 
that 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
bt | 
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that though the Advocates of the Admi- 
niſtration repeatedly denied their being 
under the influence of the Favourite, yet 

no one was convinced by their aſſertions. 
The North Briton, which had ceaſed 
upon the reſignation of Lord BVE, and 
had gained a complete victory over that 
Miniſter, menaced his ſucceſſors, in an 
advertiſement which appeared on the very 
day (April 13) that the new Miniſters 
kifled hands; and on Saturday the 23d 
day of April, appeared the famous forty- 
fifth number of that paper. It was an 
attack upon the King's ſpeech made at the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, and produced ſuch a 
ſeries of ſingular and extraordinary tranſ- 
actions, as perhaps are not to be equalled in 
the annals of any civilized nation. Upon 
the appearance of that paper, the Admi- 
niſtration inſtantly deemed it a libel. In 
all probability, they who had for a conſi- 
derable time ſmarted and trembled under 
the laih of this writer's pen, rejoiced at 
this attack (as they officiouſly chriſtened 
it) upon their Sovereign; and under his 
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ſhield, there is no doubt but they reſolved 
to avenge what they called their own 
injuries. And this is all that can be 
ſaid in palliation for the enormity of 
that rage and malice, which were ſo ap- 
parent in the ſubſequent violations, of not 
only the rights of Engliſhmen, but the 
ſacred privileges of all mankind, againſt 
the ſuppoſed author. 

The facts of this important and inte- 
reſting affair ſhall be candidly ſtated, with 
truth, and the ſtricteſt impartiality ; and 
with as little reaſoning upon the ſeveral 
points, as a narrative of ſuch events can 
poſſibly admit; for all the arguments 
which aroſe, either ſpontaneouſly at the 
time from the obvious 1llegality of the 
proceedings, or were afterwards the re- 
ſult of mature conſideration, the curious 
reader will find, in the political publica- 
tion of that date, a ſhort mention of 


the beſt of which is in the note *. 
The 


* A letter to the Earls of Egremont and Halifax, 
on the Seizure of Papers. 


K 2 | Obſer- 
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The firſt proceſs of government was iſ« 
ſuing aGeneral Warrant in the uſual office 
form, to take up theAuthors, Printers and 
Publiſhers of the North Briton, &c. This 
warrant was granted not only without 
information upon oath, but even without 
any information at all, except that of the 
Publiſher's name, which was at the bot- 
tom of the paper; of him, therefore, 
there could not be the leaſt doubt; but 
with reſpect to the Printers and Authors, 
the Meſſengers, who were always the ex- 
ecutors of theſe warrants, were at full li- 
berty to inſpect, and take up whom they 
pleaſed. The Secretary of State directed 
the three ordinary Meſſengers, whoſe 
names are at the warrant, (a true copy of 


Obſervations upon the authority, manner and com- 
finement of Mr. Wilkes. 

The Defence of the Minority. Written by the 
Right Hon. Charles Townſhend. 

The Defence of the Majority. 

A letter from Candor to the Public Advertiſer. 

A Letter on Libels, Warrants, Seizure of Pa- 
pers, Sureties for the Peace, &c. &c. 

This laſt is eſteemed the moſt intereſting tract 
that ever appeared in our language, and is well worth 
the ſerious attention of every Engliſhman, 

which 


—_— ' 
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which the reader will find in the note *) 
to go to one Carrington, the principal and 
firſt- named Meſſenger, and to get from 


him information of whom they were to 
ſeize. Carrington told them, that an old 


* George Montagu Dunk Earl of Hali- 
fax Viſcount Sunbury and Baron Ha- 
lifax one of the Lords of his Majeſty's 

(I. S.) Moſt Honourable Privy Council Licu- 
tenant General of his Majeſty's Forces 
and Principal Secretary of State, 


Theſe are in his Majeſty's name to authorize and 
require you (taking a Conſtable to your aſſiſtance) to 
make ſtrict and diligent ſearch for the Authors Prin- 
ters and Publiſhers of a ſeditious and treaſonable pa- 
per intitled the North Briton Number XLV. Sa- 
turday April 23 1763 printed for G. Kearſly in 
Ludgate-Street London and them or any of them 
baving found to apprehend and fieze together with 
their papers and to bring in ſafe cuſtody before me to 
be examined concerning the premiſes and further dealt 
with according to law And in the due execution 
thereof all mayors ſheriffs juſtices of the peace con- 
ſtables and all other his Majeſty's officers civil and mi- 
litary and loving ſubjects whom it may concern are to 
be aiding and aſſiſting to you as there ſhall be occaſion 
and for ſo doing this ſhall be your warrant Given at 
St. James's the twenty-ſixth day of April in the third 
year of his Majeſty's reign frgned 

directed to Dunk Halifax 
Nathan Carrington John Money 
Er Watſon and Robert Blackmore 
our of his majeſty's meſlengers in ordinary 
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Printer (whom he did not name) had told 
him, that one Mr. Leach, a Printer, in 
Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet, was the Printer 
of the North Briton; and that Mr. 
WiLKkes, whom public report had ſaid 
was the Author of that paper, had been 
lately ſeen going into Mr. Leach's houſe. 
Uponthis hear- ſay informationand ſtrange 
conjecture, the Meſſengers entered Mr, 
Leach's houſe early in the morning, on 
Friday the 29th of April, 1763, and 
took him out of bed from his wite, while 
his child lay dangerouſly ill in the room : 
they ſeized all his papers, together with all 
his journeymen and ſervants. The latter 
were not, as the warrant directed, carried 
before Lord HA LIE Ax, but to an alehouſe; 
and, after about twelve hours confine- 
ment, were diſcharged; for it ſoon ap- 
peared that Carrington's information was 
totally falſe, Mr. Leach not being the 
Printer of that North Briton; yet he was 


detained ſeveral days after his innocence 

became fully known. 
The next perſon apprehended that 
morning, was Mr. Kearfly, the original 
and 


it 


. 
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and real Publiſher *, His houſe under- 
went a thorough and ſtrict examination; 
and his letters, papers, and accompt books, 
(all which he very imprudently ſuffered 
to remain in his houſe from a falſe ſup- 
poſition that it would not be ſearched,after 
he had received undoubted intelligence of 


the 


* In a paper called © The caſe of George Kearſly,“ 
drawn up by himſelf, are the following particulars : 


„On Friday the twenty-ninth day of April 1763. 
about ſeven o' clock in the morning, I was informed, 
by one of my family, that ſeveral perſons deſired to 
ſee me. I haſtened down ſtairs, and found my ſhop, 
to my great ſurprize, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Wat- 
ſon, one of his Majeſty's meſſengers, with Mr, 
Clarke, his aſſiſtant, a conſtable, and ſeveral other 
attendants. Mr. Watſon informed me he had a 
warrant from the Secretaries of State, with orders tu 
make me, with my whole family, priſoners ; alſo to 
ſeize ſuch papers as he ſhould chuſe, together with 
my books of accompt. 1 

„ expoſtulated with him, and repreſented the 
diſtreſs which his execution of ſuch unaccountable 
orders would inevitably plunge me, as I muſt ſhut up 


my doors, if no perſons were permitted to attend. 


He ſtationed two men in the ſhop, with ſtrict and 
poſitive orders not to ſuffer any perſon to quit the 
houſe till he ſhould give them further inſtructions. 

„ obſerved, upon looking at the warrant, that 
it was not (as I underſtood warrants executed in the 


city ought to be) ſigned either by the right honourable 


the Lord Mayor, or ſome other city magiſtrate. 
K Mr. 


. 

thedeſigns ofgovernmentagainſt him) were 
ſeized by the Meſſengers, who carried them 
to the office of the Secretaries of State, 
and him, for the preſent, to one of their 
own houſes in Weſtminſter. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the ſame day, 
he was carried before the Earls of EGRx- 
MONT and HALITAx to be examined; 

and, 


Mr. Watſon replied, — It is not neceſſary; I ſhall pay 


no regard to that circumſtance ; but inſiſi upon your 
immediate obedience, He inſtantly took three of my 
principal accompt-books, and ſuch letters, notes, 
memorandums, &c. from oft my files, as he thought 


proper, to a very conſiderable number. He ordered 


Clarke, at the ſame time, to attend me up ſtairs, 
2nd examine my bureau, and all places where papers 
were depoſited. He faithfully executed his director's 
commands, exploring the contents of every drawer, 
prying into my caſh, notes of hand, draughts, &c. 


After this general ſearch, the whole of ſuch 
articles as Mr. Watſon thought proper, were carried 


away, as alſo my father and ſeif. My books and 
papers were immediately carried to the Secre- 
taries of State's office, for their inſpection. In the 
courſe of my examination, I gave their Lordſhips 
as much information as was conſiſtent with my fitu- 
ation. The Earls of Egremont and Halifax ; 
Meſſieurs Wood and Welton, Under Secretaries ; 
Mr. Webb, Solicitor to the Treaſury, and Mr, 
Stanhope, Law-Clerk, were preſent. 
The Earl of Egremont was pleaſed to obſerve, 
— my own ſenſe muſt inform me, the object of their 
reſentment was the Author, not the Publiſher, "The 
MOTO IAN. r Earl 
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and, without being put upon his oath, he 
told them many things, particularly, 
that Mr. CHARLES CHURCHILL re- 
ceived the profits ariſing from the fale of 
the North Briton; that one Mr. Balfe, in 
the Old Bailey, was the Printer; and that 


Mr. WiLKEs, whom he believed to be 


theAuthor, gave orders for the printing.* 
Of this laſt fact, (the giving orders) there 
was ſufficient proof found among his pa- 
pers, .as afterwards appeared upon the 
trial of Mr. WIILEESs, when government 


Earl of Halifax joined his Lordſhip in this declaration, 
Mr. Webb added, you muſt return to Mr. Watſon's 
houſe,” 


He was releaſed upon bail, after eleven days con- 
finement, F 
However, it afterwards appeared upon his trial 
from the evidence of Johnſton, another Bookſeller, 


who was privy to ſeme matters concerning the North 


Briton, that it had been agreed between Kearſly and 
his Employer, that he ſhould give up the author, f 
neceſſary ; and that the opinion of council ſhould be 
taken upon each number before it went to the preſs. 
This latter condition was a very improper one; for 
in politics it is remarkable that lawyers, of all others, 
are the worſt perſons to conſult with, There is in 
them a b:as of calling, as the Marquis of Halifax calls 
it, that is unfavourable to that freedom and ingenuity 
of ideas which matters of this ſort particularly re- 
quire to the right diſcuſſion of them. da 
1 N 1 
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did not heſitate to make uſe of this evi- 
dence ſo infamouſly and illegallyobtained, 
particularly a letterwas produced and read 
from Mr. WIL EES to Mr. Kearſly, con- 
taining directions for printing one of the 
numbers of the North Briton, which was 
pretended to be the Forty- fifth, becaufe it 
contained two ſneets, as the letter directed, 
though there was another North Briton 
which was likewiſe two ſheets, and was 
number 45 alſo: and to this day there is 
no poſitive evidence of Mr. WIL kEõs be- 
ing the author of that paper. Kearſly 
ſigned his information, and upon it Balfe 
thePrinter was immediately apprehended, 
who made no leſs than the eight-and for- 
tieth perſon ſeized by this famous war- 
rant: in his examination, which was that 
evening, he ſaid much to the ſame effect 
as Kearſly. In conſequence of theſe in- 
formations, neither of which, the reader 
will obſerve, was upon oath, orders were 
given to ſeize Mr. WiLKEs; and the 
ſame general and illegal warrant, which 
had been twice returned into the office, 
was now ſent out a third time. By theſe 

returns 
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returns this famous warrant had already 
done more than its duty, and therefore it 


was clearly functus officio. Every com- 
mon Juſtice of Peace knows, that to ap- 


prehend Mr. WiLKkes, another warrant 


ſhould have been iſſued; and it is certain 
that Lord HA LI Ax, when giving orders 
for the apprehenſion of Mr. WIL EES, 
thought it neceſſary, and intended to put 
Mr. WiLKEs's name in the propoſed new 
warrant; but was prevented by the Crown 
Lawyers, three of whom were preſent, 
viz. Mr. YoRKE, the Attorney General; 
Mr. NorToN, the Solicitor General; and 
Mr. WE BB, the Solicitor to the Treaſury, 
who did not think another warrant at all 
neceſſary; and as to the naming of Mr. 


Wi1LKkEs, it has been aſſerted, that Mr. 


WBB ſaid, it was better not. 

At this congreſs of the Crown Law- 
yers, the Attorney and Solicitor General 
delivered their opinions in writing. © That 
* the North Briton, number 45, was an 
infamous and ſeditious libel, tending to 
* inflame the minds, and alienate the af- 
5 fections of the people from his Ma- 

cc jeſty, 
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ce zeſty, and excite them to traiterous in- 
* ſurrections againſt his government.” 
And they further declared, That the 
“publication of a libel, being a breach 
* of the peace, is not a caſe of privilege ; 
« and that Mr. WIL EkESs might be com- 
« mitted to any priſon, upon the evidence 
* laid before the Secretaries of State.“ 
Surely theſe Lawyers were ignorant that 
the informations laid before the Secretaries 
of State, were not taken upon oath. It 
was likewiſe affirmed in all the public 
news-papers, by the defenders of the 
adminiſtration, that the late Lord Harp. 
WICKE, who was then alive. had de- 
clared his opinion to be, That the 
publication of a libel was a breach of 
« the peace, and therefore not a caſe of 
„ privilege.” 

Thus it happened by the interpoſition 
of the Lawyers, that the General War- 
rant, of the 26th of April, was the Meſ- 
ſengers authority for ſeizing Mr. WIL EES, 
although the informations againſt him 
were not taken until the 2gth. And in 


order to make this breach of law, and 


every 
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every Engliſhman's ſecurity, the more 
wanton and flagrant, they had verbal or- 
ders fromLordEGREMONT, to force open 
his houſe at midnight, and to ſeize his 
perſon, together with all his papers. But 
whether ſelf- preſer vation, or a doubt con- 
cerning the legality of ſuch procedure, or 
what other cauſe, is not material, certain 
it is, the wiſer Meſſengers delayed the ex- 
cution of the warrant until next morning; 
and not even then daring to enter the 
houſe by violence, they waited a conſide- 
rable time in the ſtreet for an opportunity 
of getting in, when the door ſhould be 
opened. Mr. WILEESs had very early 
that morning gone into the city, of which 
circumſtance it is probable the Meſſengers 
had been informed; for as he was coming 
home, one of them, named Watſon, ar- 
reſted him at his own door. Mr. WILEES 
demanded to ſee the warrant, and not 
finding his name in it, nor any deſcription 
of his perſon, nor even one word which 
might allude to him, more than any other 
man, he refuſed to obey it. The other 
Meſſengers immediately enteredthe houſe, 


and 
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and took poſfeflion of it. At this inſtant 
a perſon with whom he had ſome ac- 
quaintance, happening to call upon him, 
they talked together a few moments in 
one of the parlours, in the fight, but not in 
the hearing of ſome of the Meſſengers; 
who, contrary to their uſual caution upon 
theſe occaſions, ſuffered the perſon to go 
out. He went immediately to Lord TEM- 
PLE, and informed his Lordſhip of what 
was paſſing at Mr. WiLKEs's,particularly 
of the obvious illegality of the warrant. 
His Lordſhip was greatly ſurprized, and 


went immediately toWeſtminſter. Find- 


ing the Meſſengers in poſſeſſion of Mr. 
WiILEes's houſe, he deſired to ſee their 
warrant, and being inſtantly ſtruck with 
its notorious illegality, he aſked them, 
why they did not go and ſeize the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Lord Preſident, and 
take poſſeſſion of their houſes, ſince the 

warrant might as well be ſerved upon ei- 
ther of them as upon Mr. WIL KES. To 
which they anſwered, that they had ver- 


bal orders from the Secretary of State 


where to go, and that they had been com- 
manded 


f 
t 
h 
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manded to forcibly enter Mr. WILEES's 
| houſe, and drag him out of bed at mid- 
night, and to ſeize all his papers. Such 
inhuman orders for the commiſſion of 
ſuch wanton and unneceſſary outrages, 
muſt undoubtedly have ſhocked his Lord- 
ſhip, as they did the whole public after- 
wards, and determined him to exert his 
utmoſt efforts in behalf of the liberties 
of his country, thus maliciouſly and 
cruelly trampled upon, by the inſolence 
of office, and a new erected ſpecies of 
tyranny. And it is further remarkable, 
that, for not obeying theſe inhuman or- 
ders, the Meſſengers were afterwards 
threatened with diſmiſſion from their 
places. Lord TEMPLE immediately went 
toWeſtminſter-hall,and theCourtof Com- 
mon Pleas being then ſitting, a writ of 
Habeas Corpus was moved for, and order- 
ed to iſſue as ſoon as poſſible. 

In the mean time, ſeveral gentlemen, 
friends to Mr. WILEEsõ, being informed 
that the King's Meſſengers had entered 
his houſe, went directly to his aſſiſtance. 
As to Mr. WIL Es himſelf, having refuſed 


to 
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to obey the warrant, the Meſſengers forced 
him into a chair, and he was carried by 
violence to Lord HAarirax's,where Lord 
EGREMON Tattended, in order to be pre- 
ſent at his examination. Their Lordſhips 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, to all which 
he made not the leaſt anſwer; and the 
few words he did ſay in that critical mo- 
ment,tended chiefly to treat their uſurped 
and illegal authority with the contempt it 
juſtly merited. He however informed 
their Lordſhips of the orders actually gi- 
ven by the Court of Common Pleas for 
his Habeas Corpus. And Joun WALSR, 
and RIicHARD HorPKkins, Eſqrs; likewiſe 
informed Mr. WEBB, and Mr. LovEL 
STANHOPE, Law-Clerk to the Secreta- 
ries, of ſuch orders being given by the 
Court of Common Pleas, and that the 
writ was directed to Watſon and Black- 
more, the two Meſſengers who then had 


Mr. WILEEsõ in cuſtody. Notwithſtanding 1 

theſe informations, yet did the Secretaries a 

of State ſhift him into the hands of other — 

Meſſengers, and ſign his commitment to 5 
| the 
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the Tower, * reſolving by that means to 
evade the writ of Habeas Corpus ; and in 
order to make that evaſion as certain as 


poſſible, 


* The following is a true copy of the warrant of 
commitment : 


Charles earl of Egremont and GeorgeDunk 
earl of Halifax lords of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council and principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, 


Theſe are in his majeſty's name to authoriſe and 
require you to receive into your cuſtody, the 
body of John Wilkes, ef. herewith ſent you for 
being the author and publiſher of a moſt infa- 
mous and ſeditious libel intitled the North 
Briton number 45 tending to inflame the minds 
and alienate the affections of the people from his 
majeſty and to excite them to traiterous inſur- 
rections againſt the government. And to keep 
him fe and Cloſe until he ſhall be delivered by 
due courſe of law and for ſo doing this ſhall be 
your warrant, Given at St. James's the 30 da 
of April 1763 in the third year of his majeſty's 
reign 
figned 


To the right hon. John Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton conſtable # Dunk Halifax L. S. 
of his majeſty's Tower of 
London or to the lieutenant 
of the ſaid Tower or his de- 


Egremont L.. 8. 


uty. | 
F The reader will obſerve, that this warrant differs 
from the other in its deſcription of the libel, by leaving 
L out 
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poſſible, they ordered him to be kept a a 


ſafe and cloſe priſoner. 


This inſolent method of evading the act 
of Habeas Corpus, and the cruel manner 
of impriſonment, were two of the moſt 
wilful and dangerous violations of the 
liberties of the ſubject, which the pre- 
ſumption of man had ever dared to com- 


mit. It was the very purpoſe of that 
valuable act, to prevent ſuch evaſions of 
the Habeas Corpus, and it proceeded 
upon great experience of the evil. If 
what was practiſed in this caſe is ſuffer'd 
to take place, a perſon may be taken up 
by a Meſſenger or Conſtable, and if a 


out the word zreaſonable; the Secretaries, or their 
Lawyers, upon better conſideration, having doubtleſs 
reſolved not to ſupport that charge; and likewiſe in 
being particular, not general, having Mr. Wilkes's 
name in it; which laſt circumſtance can be accounted 
for, only by ſuppoſing they began to be afraid of the 
firſt warrant's coming into the King's Courts of Juſ- 
tice, and therefore they reſolved to cover it with 
this particular and ulterior one. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe amendments, yet it proceeds from no charge 
upon oath, nor is it in any reſpect like the warrant 
of a magiſtrate ; ; In which capacity the Secretaries of 


State are ſuppoſed to have ated throughout this whole 
buſineſs. 


4 writ 
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writ of Habeas Corpus is iſſued, directed 
to him, he may, before it is ſerved upon 
him, put his priſoner in a gaol; the 
Keeper of that priſon may, before a new 
writ reaches him, deliver him over to 
another, and ſo the priſoner may be car- 
ried through all the priſons in England, 
before the law can bring his body into a 
Court of Juſtice ; and if at laſt he is ſent 
into remote counties, where twenty days 
are allowed for a return to the writ, he 
may ſuffer an impriſonment long enough 
to puniſh any real offence that is not ca- 
pital, and to gratify the moſt ſanguine 
reſentment of a Miniſter, before the 
King's Judges know for what he is im- 
priſoned. To enumerate the miſchievous 


conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, the 


practicability of which the fact proves, 
or to ſhew that it requires an exemplary 
correction to check the practice, would 
be labour loſt ; the thing ſpeaks for itſelf ; 
and therefore it is matter of real aſtoniſh- 
ment, that there has not yet been found 
virtue enough to bring it before the cog- 


nizance of Parliament, where it ought 
1 and 
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and certainly would undergo a warm 
animadverſion, and a ſevere cenſure. 

The fact of cloſe impriſonment was 
another violation of the rights of the 
ſubject, and likewiſe merits a ſtrict and 
conſtitutional enquiry, together with a 
ſtrong and exemplary cenſure. It was a 
cruelty not to be equalled in the modern 
hiſtory of this country; even the ever- 
memorable commitment of the Seven Bi- 
ſhops did not venture to enjoin cloſe im- 
priſonment. A manin this country isnot 
to be confined a cloſe priſoner, that is, de- 
barred the uſe of paper, pens and ink, and 
the ſight of every perſon whatever but his 
Keeper. This is a cruelty practiſed only in 
the Baſtile. The law of England permits 
no ſuch grievance ; particularly and moſt 
eſpecially in ſuch an undefined and party 


crime as a public Libel ; which, taken at 


worſt, is a bailable offence ; and there was 
very reſpectable bail ready to be given. 
Therefore this cloſe confinement was not 
only unneceſſary but unlawful,and another 
moſt wanton and malignant violation of 
the liberties of the ſubject, and an unpar- 

donable 
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donable breach of the privileges of Par- 


liament.* 


Had the writ of Habeas Corpus been 
obeyed, the Meſſengers muſt have 
brought Mr. WiLKkes with their warrant 
before the Court, and it cannot be ima- 
gined that a warrant which neither named 
nor deſcribed any body, would have been 


deemed a ſufficient authority for the ap- 
prehenſion of Mr. WIL KES. The Meſ- 


ſengers in their return, could only aſſert, 
that they arreſted him under that warrant ; 
they could not in ſuch return add, that 
Mr. WiLKEs was either Author, Printer, 


* « Under what law, or colour of law, could 
he be committed to cloſe confinement (ara cuſtodia) 
upon the charge of a Libel only? Another very 
great and important point for a conſtitutional inquiry! 
Is a man, charged only with writing and publiſhing 
a Libel, to be deprived of his liberty at once, and ſo 
ſhut up in gaol, that no friend is to have it in his 
power to come near him? Will not common con- 
finement be ſufficeint cuſtody in ſuch a breach of the 
peace, when charged only, and that ex officio, and 
before one tittle of proof be given, and this too in 
the caſe of one of the repreſentatives of the Com- 
mons of England? TI cannot help ſaying, I am ſur- 
prized that this laſt point has never been agitated ; for 
it ſeems to me to be of very great conſequence.” 
—Caudor Junior. 
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or Publiſher of the North Briton. As the 
Court could not preſume guilt, and no- 
thing but the warrant itſelf could be pro- 
duced, and no ſupplemental evidence 
received to ſhew the relation it had to 
Mr. WILEEsS, can a doubt be entertained 
that the Court would have diſcharged 
him? The officers of the Crown ſeem to 
have been aware (and indeed one would 
wonder if they could haye been otherwiſe) 
of this notorious illegality, by their taking 
ſuch ſpecial care not to ſuffer the general 
warrant to appear in the courts of law, 
and for greater ſecurity in this particular, 
abſolutely burying the priſoner in a 
military jail, although the warrant had 
promiſed he ſhould 58 dealt with accord- 
ing lo law. 

Mean time Mr. WIL EkES's houſe was 
plundered and ranſacked in every part. 
As ſoon as the writ of habeas corpus had 
been applied for in Weſtminſter Hall, ſe- 
veral gentlemen who were by this time 
acquainted with the affair, particularly 
Mr. WA LSR, Mr. Ho EKINSs, Mr. Cor xs, 
Mr. GARDINER, and Mr. PHILIPS, came 

to 
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to Mr. Wirkes's to inform him of the 
writ, but they were refuſed admittance by 
the Meſſengers, who told them Mr. 
WIIEEs was carried to LordHarirax's; 
and that verbal orders had been given by 
Mr. Woop, at that time Lord Ecxr- 
MoNT's Secretary, to admit nobody. It 
came out afterwards, that Mr. Woop had 
been ſent to haſten the execution of the 
warrant. They treated theſe orders with 
the contempt they deſerve, and without 


further reſiſtance entered the houſe. Im- 


mediately after Mr. WiLKEs was taken 
from his houſe, Mr. Woop, and Mr. Lo- 


VELL STANHOPE, Law Clerk to the Se- 


cretaries of State, came to the Meſſengers 
who were in poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 
aſked one of them, whether he had got 
* the keys of the rooms where the papers 
« were;” and being anſwered, he had 


« the key of the ſtudy,” they went away; 


as did alſo Mr. WEBB who had followed 
them. In a little time after, Mr. Woop 
returned, in conſequence, as 1s ſuppoſed, 


of an intimation from ſome of the Meſſen- 


L 4 gers, 
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gers, that ſeveral of Mr. WIL KES“s friends 
had entered the houſe. He reprimanded 
the Meſſengers for having admitted them, 
and demanded of the gentlemen how 
© they dared to defy the order, or queſtion 
e the authority of a Secretary of State?” 
At that inſtant came Lord TEMPLE from 
Weſtminſter Hall, and ſoon after ſome 
warm altercations aroſe, concerning the 


wanton and malicious violations of the 


rights of the ſubject, the contempt of 
law, and the utter illegality of the whole 
proceeding. In a few moments Mr. 
We:s8 returned; and a thorough ſearch 
of the whole houſe was immediately be- 
gun. When this ſhocking buſineſs was 
nearly finiſhed, information was brought 
to the Noble Lord, that Mr. W1rkes 
was that moment conveyed to the Tower, 
notwithſtanding the Secretaries of State 
had been fully informed of the writ of 
habeas corpus being granted by the Court 


of Common Pleas : upon which his Lord- 


ſhip immediately followed him to the 
Tower, but was refuſed admittance ; the 
Tower 


+ 
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Tower being on this occaſion converted 
into the Baſtile. As his Lordſhip was 
leaving Mr. WiLKEs's houſe, followed by 
ſeveral of the gentlemen there, Mr. WEB 
held up a key, which was ſuppoſed to be 
one of Mr. WiLKes's keys, and which 
Mr. Woop had afterwards, and aſked, 
« Whether any of them were willing to 
© ſee Mr. WiLKkes's papers ſealed up?” 
but none of them choſe to be ſpectators of 
ſo cruel and infamous a tranſaction. Even 
Carrington, the oldeſt and moſt experien- 
ced of the Meſſengers, had doubts con- 
cerning this part of the proceeding ; for 
he ſent to the Secretaries of State an ex- 
preſs meſſage, to know, Whether a// 
«© Mr. WIL EEs's papers were to be ſeized:“ 


and their anſwer was, Yes, ALL!“ 


Therefore every repoſitory in the houſe 
was examined; and in order to make this 
inhuman buſineſs as complete as poſſible, 
a Smith was ſent for, who, by the orders 
of Mr. Woop and Mr. WBB, picked ſe- 
veral locks of a writing deſk. When every 
cabinet and every drawer had been fully 

3 | explored, 
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explored, al! his papers, together with 
ſuch other things as the Meſſengers, who 
had been accuſtomed to this kind of plun- 
der, thought fit to take, were promiſcu- 
ouſly thrown into a ſack; and his ownpri- 
vate pocket-book cloſed the mouth of it ! 
Theſe papers were not carried before the 
Secretary of State, as the warrant directed, 
but before Mr. Sr AN HOPE andMr. WE BR: 
ſo that a very material part of the illegal 
authority, which the Secretaries of State 
had uſurped, they, in as illegal a manner, 
delegated to others. And to the barbarity 
of thus expoſing them to the prying eyes 
of Clerks and Lawyers, was added, the 
wanton malice of making articles of in- 
telligence of many parts of them for the 
public news- papers. And particularly in 
a collection of warrants, and other office 
precedents, which Mr. WE BB ſoon after- 
wards cauſed to be printed, and which 
printingjob he gave toMr.Balfe,to whom 
other offers were made in expectation of 
his becoming inſtrumental in theintended 
conviction of Mr. WiLKEs ; was a ſcan- 
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dalous note, exploring the contents of 
ſome of theſe papers, although they did 
not bear the moſt-diſtant relation to the 
affairs of government. 

During the three firſt days of Mr. 
WILEkESs's confinement in the Tower, he 
was, according to the tenor of the warrant, 
kept a ſafe and cloſe priſoner, no perſon 
whatſoever (except his Keeper) being al- 
lowed to ſee or ſpeak with him. His bro- 
ther, and ſeveral noble perſons, were re- 
peatedly refuſed ; as were likewiſe his 
Council and Solicitor many times, who 
came to conſult him about the legal me- 
thods to be purſued for his enlargement. 
MajorR a1nsFoRD, Deputy Lieutenant of 
theTower, declared to Mr. GARDINER, 
one of Mr. WILkES's Council, and to 
Mr. BEeARDMoRE, then his Attorney, 
„ That ſuch were his orders from the 
« Secretaries of State, which he durſt 
* not depart from.” 

The Major of the garriſon, in whoſe 
cuſtody Mr. WILKE ES was, like a good of- 
ficer, literally obeyed the orders he re- 

ceived 
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. ceived from the Lieutenant Governor, 


which the reader will ſee in the note *. 
On Monday, May the ad, the Court 
of Common Pleas ordered a return to 


their writ of Habeas Corpus ; but the 


return made, which was only this, 
«« That they had him not in their cuſ- 
tody,” was not allowed by the Court to 
be a ſufficient one; yet the inſufficiency 
of it prevented that enquiry into the 
cauſe of confinement, which the Habeas 
Corpus act requires to be made,  Ano- 
ther writ was therefore moved for and 
granted. In conſequence of this ſecond 


* ORDERS iſſued by the lieutenant Geverner of the 
Tower, reſpecting the detention of Jobn Wilkes, Eſq; 


4 'That the warders appointed to keep a cloſe 
priſoner, ſhall not preſume to leave him for a mo- 
ment alone, either night or day, or to change their 
duty with other warders, but by particular leave or 
order from the conſtable, lieutenant, deputy lieute- 
nant, or in their abſence the major of the Tower. 

They are to permit no perſon to have admit- 
tance into the room he is confined in, or to ſpeak to 
him, but by a particular order brought them by the 
major or gentleman goaler.“ 

The Major had likewiſe a written order, to take 
down the names of all perſons who applied for ad- 
mittance to Mr, Wilkes, 


writ, 
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writ, Mr. WII kESs was next morning 
brought before the Court, where he made 
a ſpeech, which the reader will ſee in 
the note,* and after his caſe had been 
argued, he was remanded to the 
Tower, the Court chuſing to take time 
to confider of it, and ordered him to be 
brought up again on the Friday following: 
at the ſame time the Court ordered, that 
all perſons ſhould have free acceſs to him. 

During 


* Mr. WILKEs's Speech at the Bar of the Court of 
Common Pleas, on Tueſday May the 3d, 1763. 
My Loxn, 
<< feel myſelf happy to be at laſt brought before 
a Court, and before Judges, whoſe characteriſtic 
is the love of Liberty. I have many humble thanks 
to return for the immediate order you were pleaſed 
to iſſue, to give me an opportunity of laying my 
grievances before you. They are of a kind hitherto 
unparallelled in this free country, and, I truſt, the 
conſequences will teach Miniſters of Scottiſh and ar- 
bitrary principles, that the Liberty of an Engliſh 
ſubject is not to be ſported away with impunity, in 
this cruel and deſpotic manner. | 
N am accuſed of being the author of the North 
Briton, No. 45. I ſhall only remark upon that pa- 
per, that it takes all load of accuſation from the ſacred 
name of a Prince, whoſe family I love and honour, 
as the glorious defenders of the cauſe of Liberty, and 
whoſe perſonal qualities are ſo amiable, great, and 
reſpectable, that he is deſervedly the idle of his poo” 
ple. 
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During this interval, he was diſmiſſed 
from his poſt of Colonel of the Bucking- 
hamſhire militia, which although a very 
natural and an expected mark of the 
Royal diſpleaſure, was not, at this critical 
moment, a very proper one: for the 
neceſſary courſe to be purſued in his caſe, 
or in the language of Lawyers, the firft 
proceſs of the law, was clearly /ub judice, 
and before the King's Judges; therefore 


ple. It is the peculiar faſhion and crime of theſe 
times, and of thoſe who hold high Miniſterial offf- 
ces in government, to throw every odious charge 
from themſelves upon Majeſty. The author, of this 
paper, whoever he may be, has, upon conſtitutional 
principles, done directly the reverſe, and is therefore 
in me, the ſuppoſed author, meant to be perſecuted 
accordingly. The particular cruelties of my treat- 
ment, worſe than if I had been a Scottiſh Rebel, 
this Court will hear, and I dare ſay, from your 
Juſtice, in due time redreſs. „ aebIen 

J may, perhaps, ſtill have the means left me 
to ſhew that I have been ſuperior to every temptation 
of corruption, They may, indeed, have flattered 
themſelves, that when they found corruption could 
not prevail, perſecution might intimidate. I will 
ſhew myſelf ſuperior to both. My papers have been 
ſeized, perhaps with a hope the better to deprive 
me of that proof of their meanneſs, and corrupt pro- 
digality, which it may poſſibly, in a proper place, be 
yet in my power to give,” 


fach 


%F 


—— 
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ſuch diſmiſſion was at leaſt precipitate, 


and might have tended to influence or 
intimidate ſome Judges ; but fortunately 
for the Rights of Engliſhmen, there hap- 
pened to be a man upon the bench, who 
was above intimidation in a juſt cauſe, 
and who would not, at the expence of 
Public Liberty, purchaſe the ſmiles of a 
Court, nor, from a faithful diſcharge of 
his duty, dread the frowns of it. 

On Friday, May the 6th, Mr. Wir xrs 
was again brought before- the Court of 
Com mon Pleas, and, by the unanimous 
judgment of the whole Court, was diſ- 
charged, upon his claim of privilege as a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons. 
He made two ſpeeches on this occaſion, 
which, together with the opinion of the 
Court at length, the reader will find in 
the note *.. But notwithſtanding this 


deter- 


* Mr. WilKkes's Speech at the Bar of the Court e 
Common Pleas, on Friday May the 6th, 1763. 
« My Lomp, | 
% Far be it from me to regret that I have paſſed 
ſo many more days in captivity, as it will have af- 
forded you an opportunity of doing, upon mature 
reflection, and repeated examination, the more ſignal 


juſtice 
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determination of the Court, he was, a 
591 | Hann SW 


juſtice to my country. The liberty of all Peers and 


Gentlemen, and, what touches me more ſenſibly, of 
all the middling and inferior claſs of people, who 


ſtand moſt in need of protection, is in my caſe this 


day to be finally decided upon: a queſtion of ſuch 
importance as to determine at once whether Engliſh 
liberty be areality ora ſhadow, Your own freeborn 
hearts will feel with indignation and compaſſion, all 
that load of oppreſſion under which I have ſo long 
laboured. Cloſe impriſonment, the effect of pre- 
meditated malice: all acceſs for more than two days 
denied to me: my houſe ranſacked and plundered : 
my moſt private and ſecret concerns divulged : every 
vile and malignant inſinuation, even of high treaſon 
itſelf, no leſs induſtriouſly than falſely circulated, b 
my cruel and implacable enemies, together with alt 
the various inſolence of office, form but a part of my 
unexampled ill- treatment. Such inhuman principles 
of ſtar- chamber tyranny will, I truſt, by this Court, 
upon this ſolemn occaſion, be finally extirpated, and 
henceforth every innocent man, however poor and 
unſupported, may hope to ſleep in peace and ſecurity 
in his own houſe, unviolated by King's meſſengers, 
and the arbitrary mandates of an overbearing Secre- 
tary of State. | 
„ will no longer delay your juſtice. The nation 
is impatient to hear, nor can be ſafe or happy, till 
that is obtained. If the ſame perſecution is, after all, 
to carry me before another Court, I hope I ſhall find 
that the genuine ſpirit of Magna Charta, that glorious 
inheritance, that diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Eng- 
liſhmen, is as religiouſly revered there, as I know it 
is here, by the great perſonages before whom I have 
now the happineſs to ſtand ; and (as in the ever-memo- 
rable caſe of the impriſoned Biſhops) that an indepen- 
dent Jury of - free-born Engliſhmen, will pou to 
eter- 


. 
few days afterwards ſerved with a Sub- 
PEna, 


determine my fate, as in conſcience bound, upon 
conſtitutional principles, by a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. I aſk no more at the hands of my coun- 
trymen. 

After which the Court proceeded to give their 
opinion: 

The return being read, Mr. Serjeant Glynn (the 
Defendant's Counſel) prayed it might be filed, which 
Was ordered accordingly; and then he took two 
exceptions to it, and ſubmitted further, that the 
Defendant being a Member of Parliament, was 
intitled to his privilege, and ought for that reaſon alone 
to be diſcharged. 

After ſolemn argument at the bar, and time taken 
for confideration, the Chief Juſtice delivered the 
reſolution of the Court (which was unanimous) to 
the following effect. 

Pratt Ch. Juſt. When this return was read, 
my brother Glynn, Counſel for Mr. Willes, made 
two objections to it: and tho? thoſe ſhould fail him, 
he inſiſted that Mr. Willes, from the nature of his 
particular ſtation and character, as being a Member 
of the Houſe of Commons, was intitled to privilege 
of Parliament, and ought for that reaſon alone to be 
diſcharged from his preſent impriſonment. To begin 


with the objections. The firſt was, that it did not 


appear by the warrant that Mr. 77s ſtood charged 
upon any evidence with being the Author of theLibel 
deſcribed in the warrant; the true queſtion ariſing upon 
this objection is, whether ſtating the evidence be 
eſſential to the validity of the warrant, and upon this 
point we are all clearly of opinion that the warrant is 
good; we conſider the Secretaries in the light of 


common Juſtices of the Peace, they, no more than 


any common Juſtices, can iſſue warrants merely ex 


officio, or for offences within their private knowledge, 


M being 
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pœna, requiring his appearance to an in- 
for- 


being in thoſe caſes rather witneſſes than magiſtrates; 
but tho' this be admitted, it will not affect the pre- 
ſent queſtion. The preſent queſtion is, whether the 
ſtating the evidence be eſſential to the validity of the 
warrant; no authority has been cited by the defen- 
dant's Counſel to ſhew it. Rudyard's caſe in 
2. Ventr. 22. was indeed referred to, but upon exa- 
mining that caſe, it does not apply. The commit- 
ment there was a commitment in execution, and 
therefore it was neceſſary in that caſe to ſtate the 
evidence, It was urged farther, that the ground of 
the Juſtices juriſdiaivn reſted in the charge by wit- 
neſſes, and if it was otherwiſe, every man's liberty 
would be in the. power of the Juſtices. The objec- 
tion deſerves an anſwer, and if it had not been de- 
termined before, I ſhould have thought it very 
weighty and alarming ; but it has been ſettled. Before 
I mention the caſe where it was ſolemnly adjudged, 
I would take notice, that neither my . Coke, 
Lord Hale, or Mr. Hawkins, all of them very able 
writers upon the Crown Law, have conſidered ſuch 
a charge as is contended for, to be eſſential. In the 
trial of the ſeven Biſhops, tho' they were committed 
upon a ſimilar warrant, their Counſel did not take 
the ſame objection. In referring to that great caſe, I 
am not to be underſtood as intending to give any 
weight to the determination of the Judges who ſat 


upon the Bench, in that cauſe; 1 rely only on 


the ſilence of the Defendant's Counſel, who were all 
of them Lovers of Liberty, and the greateſt Lawyers 
of that age. We have ſeen precedents of commit- 
ments returned upon Habeas Corpus's into the King's 
Bench, where the warrants have been all in the ſame 
form, and no ſuch objection taken; but the very 
point was determined in the caſe of Sir V. Wyndham, 
3 Vin. Abr. 530, 535, Stra. 2. who was committed 
ior high treaſon generally, and not on the charge of 


any 
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formation filed againſt him in the King's 
Bench, 

any body, ftated in the commitment. 2. Haw. 

Pl. Cr. 126. Chap, 17. Set. 17. refers to the caſe of 


Sir W. Wyndham, and ſays it is ſafer to ſet forth that 


the party is charged upon oath, but that is not 
neceſſary. Thus ſtands this point on authorities. 
The other objection was, that the Libel itſelf ought 
to have been ſet forth in her verba; but upon that 
point too, we are all of opinion that the warrant is 
good. Tt was urged, that the ſpecific cauſe of de- 
rention ought to be ſtated with certainty ; and there- 
fore, if a man be committed for felony, the warrant 
muſt briefly mention the ſpecies of the felony. Now 
the ſpecies of every offence muſt be collected by the 
Magiſtrate out of the evidence, but he is not bound 
to ſet forth the evidence, he is anſwerable only for 
the inference he deduces from it. As to a libel, the 
evidence is partly internal and partly external. The 
paper itſelf may not be compleat and concluſive evi- 


dence, for it may be dark and unintelligible without 


the innuendaes, which are the external evidence, 
There is no other name but that of libe], applicable 
to the offence of libelling, and we know the offence 
ſpecifically by that name, as we know the offences of 
ee dealing, forgery, &c. by the names which the 
law has annexed to them. But two reaſons were 
urged why the evidence ought to be ſtated. Firſt, it was 
ſaid, that without it the Court cannot judge whether 
it be a libel or not. The anſwer is, that the Court 
ought not, in this proceeding, to give any judgment 
of that ſort, as it would tend to prejud:cation, to take 
away the office of a Jury, and to create an improper 
influence. The other reaſon was, that unle's the 
libel be ſtated, the Court cannot be able to determine 
on the quantity of bail. I anſwer, that regard to 
the nature of the offence, is the only neceſſary rule 
in bailing ; as to the offence of a libel, it is an high 
miſdemeanor, and good bail (having regard to the 

2 quality 
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Bench, by Mr. VokEk E, the Attorny 
General. 


quality of the offender) ſhould be required, but if the 
libel itſelf was ſtated, we could have no other mea- 
ſure of bailing than this; beſides, there bas been no 
caſe ſhewn to warrant this reaſon, and it was not 
urged in the caſe of the ſeven Biſhops, but then it 
remains to be conſidered, whether Mr. Miltes ought 
not to be diſcharged ; the King's Counſel have 
thought fit to admit that he was a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, and we are bound to take notice 
of it. In the caſe of the ſeven Biſhops, the Court 
took notice of their privilege from their deſcription in 
the warrant; in the preſent caſe there is no ſuit de- 
pending ; here no writ of privilege can therefore 
iſſue, no plea of privilege can be received: It reſts, 
and muſt reſt on the admiſſion of the Counſel for the 
Crown; it is fairly before us upon that admiſſion, 
and we are bound to determine it. In Ld Coke 
4. Inſt. 24, 25, after ſhewing that privilege of Par- 
liament is conuſable at common law, he ſays, that 
_ privilege generally holds, unleſs it be in three caſes, 
viz. Treaſon, Felony, and the Peace. We have 
not been able to have recourſe to the original record, 
but in Cotton's Abridgement, fel, 596, you will find 
my Lord Coke was right. The caſe I would refer 
to, is, that of William Lake, gth of Henry VI. who 
being a Member's ſervant, and taken in 8 for 
debt, was delivered by the Privilege of the Houſe of 
Commons; the book adds, (and for that purpoſe I re- 
fer to it) wherein is to be noted, that there is no cauſe 
to arrelt any ſuch man, but for Treaſon, Felony and the 
Peace. In the trial of the ſeven Biſhops, the words 
the Peace“ are explained to mean * Surety of the 
Peace.“ In the caſe of the King, v. Sir Thomas Cul- 
pepper, reported in 12. Mod. 108. Lord Holt. ſays, 
that, whereas it is ſaid in our books, that Privilege 
of Parliament was not allowable in Treaſon, Felony, 
or Breach of the Peace, it muſt be intended where 

5 ſurety 
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General. This was ſuppoſed to be ano- 


ther 


ſurety of the Peace is deſired, that it ſhall not protect 
a man againſt a Supplicavit, but it holds as well in 
caſe of Indictment, Information for Breach of the 
Peace, as in caſe of actions. In the caſe of Lord 
Tankerville, a few years ago, which, tho' not re- 
ported in any law book, is upon record in Parlia- 
ment, it was held that bribery, being only a conſtruc- 
tive, and not an actual, breach of the peace, ſhould 
not ouſt him of his privilege; there is no difference 
between the two houſes of Parliament in reſpect of 
privilege. The ſtatutes of 12 & 13 Will. 3. c. 3. and 
2 & 3 An.c. 18. ſpeak of the privilege of Parliament 
in reference not to ane Houſe in particular, but to 
both houſes; what then is the preſent caſe? Mr.//7lkes, 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons, is committed for 
being the author and publiſher of an infamous and 
ſeditious Libel, Is a Libel ½ Fas in itſelf, an ac- 
tua] breach of the peace? Mr. Dalton, in his Zu/lice 
of the Peace, fol. 289. defines a Libel as a thing tend- 
ing to the breach of the peace. In Sir Baptift Hicks's 
caſe, Hob. 224. it is called a Provecation to a breach 
of the peace. In Lev. 139. The King, v. Summers, it 
was held to be an offence conuſable before Juſtices, 
becauſe it tended to a breach of the peace. In Hawk. 
Pl. Cor. 193. cap. 73. ſect. 3. it is called a thing di- 
realy tending to a breach of the public peace, Now, 
that that which tends only to the breach of the peace, 
is not an adual breach of it, is too plain a propoſition 


to admit of argument. But if it was admitted that a 


libel was a breach of the peace, ſtill privilege cannot 
be excluded, unleſs it requires ſurety of the peace; and 
there has been no precedent but that of the ſeven Bi- 
ſhops cited to ſhew that ſureties of the peace are re- 
quirable from a Libeller ; and as to the opinion of the 
three Judges in that caſe, it only ſerves to ſhew the 
miſerable ſtate of Juſtice in thoſe days. Aliybone, one 
of the three, was a rigid and profeſted Papiit 3 Wright 
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ther breach of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment. 


and Holloway, Iam much afraid, were placed there 
for doing jobs; and Powell, the only honeſt man upon 
the Bench, gave no Opinion at all, Perhaps it implies 
an abſurdity to demand ſureties of the peace from a 
Libeller ; however, what was done in the caſe of the 
ſeven Bithops, I am bold to deny was Lac. 

« Upon the whole, tho! it ſhould be admitted, that 
ſureties of the peace are requirable from Mr. Wilkes, 
ſtill his privilege of Parliament will not be taken awa 
till ſureties have been demanded and refuſed. Let 
him be diſcharged.” e 8 

Mr. Wilkes then addreſſed himſelf to the Court in 
the words following : © . 

My Lok p, 


„ Great as my joy muſt naturally be at the deci- 
ſion which th:s Court, with a true ſpirit of Liberty, has 
been pleaſed to make concerning the unwarrantable 
ſeizure of my Perſen, and all the other conſequential 
grievances, allow me to aſſure you that I feel it far 
leſs ſenfibly on my own account, than I do for the pub- 
lic. The ſufferings of an individual are à tri fling ob- 
ject, when compared with the whole; and I ſhould 
bluſh to feel for myſelf in compariſon with conſidera- 
tions of a nature ſo franſcendentih ſuperior. | 

I will not trouble you with my poor thanks! 
Thanks are due to you from the whole Engliſb nation 7 
and from all the ſubjects of the Engliſb crown. They 
will be paid you together with every teſtimony of zeal 
and affection to the learned Serjeant [Glynn] who has 
ſo ably and ſo conſtitutienally pleaded my cauſe, and in 
mine (with pleaſure I fay it) the can/? of Liberty. 
Every teſtimony of my gratitude is juſtly due to you, 
and I take leave of this Court with a ve 


| y neration and 
reſpect, which no time can obliterate, nor can the 


moſt grateful heart ſufficiently expreſs,” 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Reflections. Lord Temple diſapproves of the 
acrimony in the North Briton. Makes a 
diſtinctiaon between the ſuppoſed criminalty 
of that paper, and the public cauſe which 
it gave riſe to. Determines to ſupport 
that public cauſe. Is diſmiſſed from the 
heutenancy of the county of Bucks. Is 
deſerted by the old leaven of the party 
who pay their compliments at St. James s, 
and enter into à league to betray, and 


ſacrifice the Public Liberty. 
FTE diſcharge of Mr. Witkrs 


from his impriſonment in the 
Tower, furniſhed new matter of accu- 
ſation againſt the Miniſters; for to the 
many wanton and malicious violations of 
the liberty of the Subject, which in his 
caſe had been committed, was now ad- 
ded, the ſolemn deciſion of a moſt fla- 
grant and dangerous breach of the privi- 
leges of Parliament, which alone would, 
in ſome days, have been ſufficient to 
| M4 — over- 
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overthrow the firmeſt Miniſter ; and this 
offence was the more ſtrong, as the de- 
ciſion of it had been pronounced in one 
of the king's ſuperior Courts, by a Judge 
of high reputation, with the conſent of 
the three other judges, and after time 
taken to conſider of it. 
In one part of theſe arbitrary proceed- 
ings all the people of England were inte- 
reſted. As a general warrant, which nam- 
ed nobody, might have extended to every 
body, and as the abuſes and cruelties com- 
mitted under that authority might have 
happened to any other perſon, as well as to 
Mr. WiLKkEs, if the Meſſengers had been 
ſo inclined : it is therefore no wonder that 
the whole kingdom inſtantly became a- 
larmed, and that every man began to con- 
ſider the caſe as his own. In another part, 
the Members of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment were eſſentially concerned, as their 
privileges had been dangeroufly violated, 
On the otherhand, the Adminiſtration were 
exceedingly incenſed againſt the Judge, 
for giving that opinion; and though this 
difficulty they afterwards found means to 
| | ſurmount, 
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ſurmount, by the Parliament's generouſly 
ſurrendering this ſuppoſed privilege, to 
facilitate the views of the Crown, yet the 
public apinion remained unaltered. 
Such manifeſt and outrageous violations 
of the liberty of the ſubject, and ſuch a 
contempt for the authority and dignity of 
Parliament, as this caſe, in all its parts, 
was obviouſly pregnant with, undoubtedly 
ſtimulated Lord TEMPLE, from the firſt 
moment, publickly to ſtand forth in de- 
fence of both, and with his per/on, as 
well as his purſe, to combat this monſter 
of State Tyranny, which had, for a feries 
of years, uſurped an authority from which 
none in the kingdom were exempt; and 
the cruelties of which all ranks of people 
had, at different times, experienced ; but 
moſt ſeverely the loweſt ; whoſe dread of 
power, and inability to contend with the 
weight of government, had ſuffered theſe 
illegal apprehenſions of perfons, and 
ſeizures of papers, to grow into a com- 
mon and ſtanding practice. Fortunately, 
for the future liberties of Engliſhmen, and 
for the ſecurity of every man's houſe, 

| there 
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there lived at this time a Lord TemMPpLE ; 
whoſe unbounded generofity and public 
ſpirit, whoſe real love of Liberty and his 
Country, would not ſuffer him to ſee, 
with impunity, theſe great and alarming 
violations of the invaluable rights of _ 
liſnmen. 

There is a wide difference between a 
man's offence and the manner of puniſh- 
ing him for it; and it came out afterwards, 
to the conviction of a very full Houſe of 


Commons, that his Lordſhip did not ap- 


prove of carrying on that paper with ſo 
much acrimony, nor of thoſe national 
reflections, with which it was replete; 
that he had repeatedly adviſed the diſcon- 
tinuance of the publication ; for he could 
never approve of that kind of writing, nor 
of that particular paper ; and much more, 
to the fame effect, was affirmed, by Mr. 
We, to be the contents of ſome of his 
Lordſhip's letters to Mr. WiLKEs, which 
were found among Mr. WIL KEs's papers. 
But however highly his Lordſhip might 
diſapprove of the manner of writing the 
North Briton, yet it is certain, that he 

diſap- 
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diſapproved more highly of thoſe wha 
deſerted the ſuppoſed Author, when he 
ftood moſt in need of their aſſiſtance. 
This treacliery was moſt infamous; for 
whatever Mr. WIL EEs's faults might be, 
yet Government were far more inex- 
cuſable, as there could not be the leaſt 
ſhadow of a doubt, that the proceedings 
againſt Mr. W1LKEs and thePrinters, were 


wholly illegal ; were dapgerous abuſes of 


power, and the more ſo, as they had 
continued for a ſeries of years, and were 
attempted to be juſtified by the precedents 
of office ; therefore, on the behalf of all 
the King's ſubjects, the conduct of the 
Adminiſtration, in this caſe, called loudly 
for a ſpeedy and ſtrong condemnation. On 
this ground Lord TEMPLE advanced, 
taking true Conſtitutional Liberty for his 
guide, and declaring in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner toall his friends, many of whom began 
to tremble for his ſafety, that if the ſame 
violations had been committed againſt any 
other man, and not Mr. W1LKEs, his 
own conduct would be juſt the ſame. 
But this intrepid and laudable public ſpirit 


brou ght 
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brought upon him the indignation and 
reſentment of the Court, and deprived 
him of the ſtrength and ſupport of the 
party. The firſt appeared in taking from 
him the Lieutenancy of the county of 
Buckingham; an employment which, 
though neither of emolument nor conſe- 
quence, yet could not ſo naturally be 
veſted in any other, as none other ſtood 
ſo high in the eſteem and favour of the 
county. The laſt was manifeſted by an 
almoſt general deſertion of the whole 
party; and particularly of thoſe who had 
affected to put themſelves a little forward, 
in order to extort the title of leaders. 
Theſe made a ſcandalous figure; for in- 
ſtead of appearing openly and firmly in 
ſupport of the man, who had ſuffered in 
their ſervice, and had given them a great 
cauſe of triumph, they, in a few days after 
his diſcharge from the Tower, publickly 
ſhewed themſelves at St. James's ; hoping, 
no doubt, by ſuch an unexpected and fin- 
gular appearance, at that time, to convince 
the whole Court, that they diſclaimed all 
connexion with Mr. W:iLKzs, and every 
part 
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part of his cauſe, Finding, however, 


that this was not ſufficient to open a 
' Qoor for them into offices, they went 


further to aſſure the Court of their 
fincerity in this offered deſertion of 
their friends, and the cauſe they had pre- 
tended to eſpouſe. They publickly talked 
and wrote of the conduct of Mr. WiLkss 
being wholly indefenſible; of government 
having done no more than what was uſual 
in ſuch caſes, and of fuch uſage being 
both juſtifiable and legal. But as a Judge 
of great authority had pronounceda breach 
of the privileges of Parliament, they con- 
ſidered this part of the proceedings as moſt 
dangerous to the Adminiſtration ; and 
therefore they apprehended nothing would 
or could be more agreeable to the Court, 
than an offer to accommodate and facili- 


tate this knotty point to their wiſhes ; ac- 


cordingly thoſe who affected to call them- 
ſelves the principals of the MIN ORIT v. 
but whom the public did then, and does 
now well know, were only the rotten part 
of it, entered into a league with an emi- 
nentPrerogativeLawyer, fince dead, whoſe 

name 
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name was repeatedly hung out in the pub- 
lic papers, as the enſign of this perfidious 
and contemptible faction, to betray and 
give up the whole cauſe. What the con- 
ditions of entering into that league were, 
have not yet tranſpired, nor are they of any 
importance tothe public: but this much is 
certain as to the purpoſe and deſigns of i it, 
that ſeveral of the Junto, of whom it 
Was compoſed, engaged to defend and up- 
hold the indiſpenſible zeceſity, uſe, and 
ineſtimable ſervice of General Warrants 
to the State; and ſome of them offered 
to add, the legality of thoſe Warrants. 
Then, as privilege had been lately de- 
cided upon to the diſadvantage of go- 
yernment; and as it might be their more 


immediate intereſt to join in the ruin of 


that unfortunate perſon, whom they ſaw, 
and ſaid, was the deſtined victim of mi- 
niſterial malice; and as he could not be 
ſo eafily come at while his privilege re- 
mained; they unanimouſly engaged to vote 
that privilege away, in order to aſſiſt the 
views of the crown, and preſerve the ad- 
miniſtration from cenſure. Theſe are cer- 
tain ſacts, and muſt, to the lateſt poſterity, 

mark 
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mark the individuals who engaged in ſuch 
dark and baſe tranſactions, as the moſt in- 
famous of all traitors : for ſurely no trea- 
chery can be equal to that which is not 
only unprovoked, but wholly undeſerved, 
and involved in it, as this was moſt mani- 


feſtly intended to do, not only the ſa- 


crifice of thoſe intrepid and upright per- 
ſons, who had bravely ſtood in the gap 
of Public Liberty ; but the Conſtitution 
itſelf was to be given up, and deſtroyed, 
for ſo ſmall a price as a lucrative office. 


HAK. 
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CHAP, XIV. 


Letters between Mr. Wilkes and the Setrts 
taries of State. Meſſengers proſecuted. 
Lord Halifax flands out in contempt of 
the Court. Trial of the aftion brought 
againſt Mr. Wood. Mr. Wilkes acquitted 
as Author and Publiſher of the North 
Briton. An attempt made to aſſaſſinate 
bim by one Alexander Dun. Erects a 
printing preſs in his houſe. Publiſhes 
propoſals for a ſubſcription. Prints the 
North Briizns, and Eſſay on Woman. 

Lis imprudeicies. Goes to France, where 


he is inſulted by one Capt. Forbes, 


PON Mr. WiLxes's diſcharge by 
the Court of Common Pleas, * 


proſecutionswere immediatelycommenced 


againſt 


* The inſtant Mr. Wilkes came home from the 
Court of Common Pleas, he ſent the following letter 
to the Secretaries of State: 

Great George: ſtreet, May 6, 1763. 
&« My Lokps, 

&« On my return here from Weſtminſter-hall, 

where I have been diſcharged from my commitment 


to the Tower under your Lordſhips warrant, I find 
| that 
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againſt the King's Meſſengers, for un- 
lawfully ſeizing the journeymen Printers, 

and 


that my houſe has been robb'd, and am imform'd 
that the ſtolen goods are in the poſſeſſion of one or both 
of your Lordſhips. I therefore inſiſt that you do 
forthwith return them to 

Your humble ſervant 


JOHN WILKES. 
Directed to | | 
the Earls of EGREMONT and HaLliFax, 
his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State. 


This was not a very handſome, nor a very proper 
way of treating the Secretaries of State. As gentle- 
men, they were entitled to good manners at leaſt ; 
and ſurely the accuſing them of having received ſtolen 
goods was a groſs indecency. However, they ſeemed 
reſolved to match him in folly and imprudence, and 
ſent him the following anſwer : 

Great George: ſireet, May 7, 1763. 
« SIR, 

IN anſwer to your letter of yeſterday, in which 

you take upon you to make uſe of the indecent and 


ſeurrilous expreſſions of your having found your houſe 


had been robbed, and that the /lolen pocds are in our 
poſſeſſion : We acquaint you, that your papers were 


| ſeized in conſequence of the heavy charge brought 


againſt you, for being the author of an infamous and 
ſeditious libel, tending to inflame the minds, and 
alienate the affections of the people from his Majeſty, 
and excite them to traiterous inſurrections againſt 
the government ; for which libel, notwithſtanding 
pour diſcharge from your Commitment to the "Tower, 
his ans as ordered you to be proſecuted, by his 

Attorney General. 
We 
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and other ſervants, of Mr. Leach. No- 

thing, certainly, could be more laudable, 

nor more intereſting to the peopleof Great 

Britain, than theſe proſecutions, as they 
tended 


« We are at a loſs to gueſs what you mean by 
flolen goods ; but ſuch of your papers as do not lead 
to a proof of your guilt, ſhall be reſtored to you; 
ſuch as are neceſlary for that purpoſe, it was our 
duty to deliver over to thoſe, whoſe office it 1s to 


collect the evidence, and manage the proſecution 


againſt y ou. We are 
Your humble ſervants, 
EGREMONT. 
Dunks HALIF Ax.“ 
Diredted to Mr. WILEES. 

Here is a clear avowal of the principle of ſeizing 
Mr. WILEkEs's papers; a principle ſo extremel 
horrid and cruel, that every Engliſhman muſt ſhudder 
at the idea. It was obſerved by a very able Lawyer, 
that this evidence was collected with as much force, 
and with as little right by law, as ſome other collec- 


tions are made, for which the collectors are hanged 
when taken. 


To this anſwer Mr. WIL Ek Es ſent the following 
reply, viz. 
L £22 Great George-ſlreet, May 9, 1763. 
« My Loksps, 

« LITTLE did I expect, when I was re- 
quiring from your Lordſhips what an Engliſhman has 
a right to, his property taken from him, and ſaid to 
be in your Lordſhips poſſeſſion, that I ſhould have 
received in anſwer, from perſons in your high ſtation, 
the expreſſions of indecent and ſcurrilous applied to 


my 
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tended to ſtrike at, and fairly try, the 
legality of thoſe powers, which the 
Secretaries of State had, for a great 
number of years, uſurped. None, hi- 


ty. 
my legal demands. The reſpect I bear to his Majeſty, 
whoſe ſervants it ſeems you ſtill are, tho? you ſtand 
legally convicted of having in me violated, in the high- 
eſt and moſt offenſive manner, the liberties of all the 
Commons of England, prevents my returning you 
an anſwer in the ſame Billingſgate language. If I 
conſidered you only in your private capacities, I 
ſhould treat you both according to your deſerts : but 
where is the wonder that men, who have attacked 
the ſacred liberty of the ſubject, and have iſſued an 
illegal warrant to ſeize his property, ſhould proceed 
to ſuch libellous expreſſions? You ſay, * that ſuch 
of my *papers ſhall be reſtored to me, as do not lead 
to a proof of my guilt.” TI owe this to your appre- 
henſion of an action, not to our love of juſtice ; 
and in that light, if I can believe your Lordſhips 
aſſurances, the whole will be returned to me. I fear 
neither your proſecution, nor your perſecution ; and 
I will aſſert the ſecurity of my own houſe, the li- 
berty of my perſon, and every right of the people, 
not ſo much for my own ſake, as for the fake of 

every one of my Engliſh fellow ſubjects. 

I am, 
my Lords, 
Your humble Servant, 


JOHN WILKES. 


Directed to 
the Earls of EcREMOoNT and Harirax, 


his Majeſty's principalSecretaries of State, 
N 2 | _ _ therto, 
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therto, had had ſpirit enough to attack 
government in its own fortreſs : or, if 
any had, government always bought 
them off; but moſt commonly the par- 
ties were too indigent to contend with 
the Treaſury, and the power of the 
Crown : ſo that one way or other the 
proceedings in theſe matters never came 
before the public. The trial of the 
King's Meſſengers in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas at Guildhall, on the 6th of 
July, 1763, was the firſt. And here 
it muſt be obſerved, that had not a long 
purſe been found to contend with the 
public Treaſury, theſe proceedings, no- 
toriouſly illegal as they were, would ne- 
ver have been brought to a judicial and 
legal condemnation. The fact is, that 
Earl TEMPLE, and he only, , gave it 
ſpirit, and was the great ſinew of the 
whole cauſe. He was inflexible in his 
reſolution of checking theſe arbitrary 
proceedings, and reſcuing the ſub- 
jet from the danger of ſuch ty- 
rannous uſage, It was at his ex- 
pence that this, and the ſucceeding 

victories over arbitrary power, were ob- 


tained 
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tained ; and which have now, and for 
ever, fixed the liberties of Engliſhmen 
upon the ſolid baſis of the conſtitution. 
Had he been as treacherous in ſpirit, and 
as ſparing of his money, on this great oc- 
caſion, as the reſt of the party, GeNtR AL 
WARRANTS, together with all the other 
illegal practices, and inſolences of office, 
would have ſtill continued: for there was 
perhaps more real inability in theſe firſt 
proſecutors (the Journeymen Printers) to 
bring actions againſt the King's Meſſen- 
gers, than in all the precedents of appre- 
henſions which were to be found in the 
Secretary of State's office. Therefore it 
is clear that this offence would have died 


away, like all the others, had it not been 
t taken up by ſomebody of property, and 
it ſpirit, who neither regarded the enmity of 


Government, nor the expence which ſuch 
a proſecution would inevitably occaſion; 
and whoſe only object could be no other, 
but the eſtabliſhment of the true conſtitu- 

tional liberty of Engliſhmen. — In that 

caſe, it was a matter of indifference to the 
public, vc the perſons fo treated were; 


N 3 the 
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the only queſtion which intereſted the 
public, was, Were thoſe apprehenſions 
legal ? 

The points contended for on the part 
of the crown, in the firſt trial of an action 
brought againſt theKing's Meſſengers, by 
one of the journeymen Printers, were, 


1. The legality of the warrant. 
2. The due execution of that warrant. 


3. Two acts of Parliament of the Seventh 
of James I. and the twenty-fourth of 
George II. in the nature of a bar to 
the action againſt the defendants, the 
Meſſengers; and ſending the plain- 
tiffs over for remedy againſt the Se- 
cretaries of State. And the Coun- 
cil fot the Crown infiſted, that the 
Jury ſhould find a Special Verdict. 
The Chief Juſtice gave his opinion, 
that the Jury could not be compelled to 
find a Special Verdict: and likewiſe his 
judgment upon the three points of law, 
VIZ. 

1. That the warrant was illegal. 

2. That it was illegally executed. 


3. That 
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3. That the Secretaries of State were 
not within the atts of Parliament of 
Fame I. or George II. and conſequently, 
that the action will ie againſt the 
Meſſengers. 

Notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
Crown Lawyers againſt it, the Jury in- 
ſiſted upon their Rig /t to find aGENERAL 
VERDICT, and they did ſo, by giving the 
man (who had been in cuſtody but a few 
hours) THREE HunDRED PounDsDa- 
mages. Upon which the Council for the 
Crown immediately tendered a bill of ex- 
ceptions againſt the opinions of theChief 
Juſtice,and the verdict of theJury; which 
bill appeared ready engroſſed upon two 
ſkins of parchment, and afforded a con- 
vincing proof that ſuch was the ſpirit and 
intention of Government, to ſupport theſe 
arbitrary proceedings, altho*' they knew 
they were illegal; and, if poflible, by 
every delay, chicanery, and expence, to 
weary out their opponents,. and thereby 
prevent the matter being finally decided; 
that a reſolution had been previouſly taken 
to object to the opinion of theJudge, and 
the verdict of the Jury, even before it 

A could 
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could be known what that opinion, or 
what that verdict might be“. This con- 
duct did not paſs without a ſevere animad- 
verſion, very much to the diſcredit of go- 
vernment. On the other hand the friends 
of Liberty were exceedingly elated: the 
public voice was with them ſtrongly and 
unanimouſly. There was not an Eng- 
liſnman who did not either publicly or 
privately rejoice, with uncommon plea- 
ſure, at this victory over an uſurped, un- 
conſtitutional and arbitrary power. This 
period ſeemed like another Revolution, 
giving freſh and further ſecurity to the 
future liberties of Engliſhmen. And in 
the midſt of theſe rejoicings, the public 
did not fail to pour forth the warmeſt 
teſtimonies of their affection and gratitude 
to the ſpirit and patriotiſm of Earl TEM- 
PLE, Who laid the foundation of this 
great palladium of Engliſh Liberty, and 
who ſcemed determined to ſpare neither 
pains nor expence, to carry on and finiſh 
this glorious and ever-memorable work. 


* The learned Judge declared from the bench, 
that the Attorney General, and his colleagues, knew 
his opinion before he knew it himſelf, 

The 
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The other Printers, to the number of 
about ſeventeen or eighteen, likewiſe 
brought actions againſt the Meſſengers, 
and all of them, even to the very errand- 
boy, recovered damages. 

Mr. WILExS alſo brought actions a- 
gainſt the Secretaries of State, Mr. Woop 
and Mr. WE BEBB; but his actions againſt 
theSecretaries of State never came to trial. 
That againſt Lord EG REMO NH ended of 
courſe with his Lordſhip's death, which 
happened a few months afterwards. That 
againſt Lord HALIF Ax, which was the 
moſt intereſting to the Public, as the war- 
rant itſelf muſt have come in iſſue, and 
the legality of the whole proceeding, was 
evaded, by his Lordſhip caſting eſſoigns, 
pleading privilege, and at length ſtanding 
out in contempt of the Court, until Mr. 
WiIIkEs was outlawed, which deprived 
him of any further aſſiſtance from the 
Courts of Juſtice. The particulars of this 
delay the reader will find in the note“. 


But 
* WILKEs, Eſq; againſt the 182 

Earl of HALiFAx and the three e 

Meſſengers who executed the ar of June 


general warrant. 
| and 
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But the action againſt Mr. Woop was 
brought to trial in the Court of Common 
Pleas, on the 6th of December, 1763. 
© When the cauſe ſtood ready for trial, 
the Court was moved on the part of the 
defendant, 


and returnable from the day of the Holy Trinity in 
three weeks (19th of June, 1763) ; and the Earl 
being ſummoned, caſt an eſſoign, which was ad- 
journed until the 18th of November. Then comes 
in privilege : which being at an end, and all the eſ- 
ſoigns expired, a diſtringas was taken out, tefted 
the gth of May, being the firſt day of Eaſter term, 
1764, returnable from the day of Eaſter in five 
weeks (27th of May)—the Sheriff returns forty 
ſhillings iſſues— he Earl does not appear—The 
Court directs fifty pounds iſſues—An alias diſtringas 
is taken out, teſted the 3oth of May, and return- 
able on the morrow of the Holy Trinity (18th of 
June) the Sheriff returns his iſſues—The Earl fill 
refuſes to appear—The Court orders five hundred 
pounds iſſues.— A pluries diſtringas is taken out, 
teſted the firſt day of Trinity term (the 22d of 
June) and returnable in three weeks of the Holy 
Trinity (the 8th of July). —In November follow- 
ing Mr. WILE ES was outlawed ; then the Earl ap- 
peared, and pleaded the outlawry. 

When I ſee a Secretary of State obſtinately 
fighting with the laws of his country, uſing privilege 
to the utmoſt, notwithſtanding it was the ground of 
the Royal complaint to the Commons againſt Mr, 
WILEkEs, availing himſelf of every practicable eſ- 
ſoign, and, at length, withſtanding all the proceſs 
and penalties of a Court of Juſtice, to avoid trying 
the right of a tranſaction, which has never yet been 
, directly 
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defendant, that he might be permitted to 
juſtify under the warrant, in order to bring 


the matter fully and fairly before the Court; 
which the Court, after conſideration, for 


that reaſon, and that only, allowed. But 
when the cauſe came to be tried, Mr. 


directly given up; and perhaps waiting for an out- 
lawry of his proſecutor, in order then to mock the 
Juſtice of his country {till more, by entering an ap- 
pearance to the ſuit againſt him, at a time when his 
proſecutor can no longer go on with it? I proteſt, 
altho' an old, ſober, private individual, that I loſe 
my temper, look for redreſs from ſome other quarter, 
and feel myſelf inclined to join in an addreſs to the 
Commons of England, to take up the conſideration, 
and go on with the proſecution of that cauſe, which 
every freeman is intereſted in, and which the ordinary 
Courts of Juſtice have been ſo long foiled in. I re- 
member what is Mr. Locke's definition of liberty 
what he makes the province of a court of judicature ; 
what the extent of the legiſlative power ; and what, 
according to him, creates a diſſolution of all govern- 
ment. Who, under ſuch circumſtances, would 
blame a Jury, ſhould they at laſt have ſuch a Secretary 
brought before them, for giving extraordinary, ex- 
emplary damages, in terrorem! Eſpecially, if they 
ſhould have all imaginable foundation for believing 
the judgment, upon ſuch verdict, will be delayed by 
every artifice of bills of exceptions, ſpecial verdicts, 
motions for new trial, writs of error, &c. that can 
be practiſed, in order to prevent all effect from it, 
and to overbear, in the long run, the poor proſecutor 
by dint of expence.** The Father of Candor. 


Woop, 
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Woops, by the advice of his Counſel, 
and to the ſurprize of the Chief Juſtice, 
deſerted his juſtification, declined the op- 
portunity which the Court had indulged 
him with, of bringing the validity of the 
warrant into debate, and reſorted to the 
objection which had been urged in the 
trial of the Meſſengers, namely, that the 
Secretary of State was a Juſtice of Peace, 
and therefore ought to have been made a 
party defendant in the ſuit.” 

Mr. W1LKEs in his declaration com- 
plained, that Mr. Wood entered his houſe, 
made a great noiſe and diſturbance, and 
ſtaid therein twelve hours ; broke open 
his locks, drawers, cabinets and ſcrutores, 
and took away his papers. 

To this Mr. Woop pleaded, ii, Not 
Guilty: and, ſecondly, juſtified as to en- 
tering the houſe and ſtaying in it half an 
hour, but did not mention a word about 
opening his drawers and ſeizing his pa- 
pers, which was the great treſpaſs. He 
ſtated the King's Speech of the 19th of 
April, 1763; the publication of the North 
Briton on the 23d; that Mr. WILKES was 


publiſher 
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publiſher and author of that paper ; that 
the Meſſengers entered Mr. WiLKkxs's 
houſe with a Conſtable ; that Mr. Woop, 
being an aſſiſtant toLordHarLir a x in his 
office, went to Mr. WiILKEs's to deliver a 
meſſage from his Lordſhip, requiring the 
Meſſengers to haſten the execution of 
their warrant; and upon that occafion he 
entered Mr. WiLKEs's houſe, the door 
being opened, and ſtaid therein half an 
hour ; and that was all he did. 

To this Mr. WiLKkes replied, that Mr. 
Woop,without ſuch cauſe as was by him 
alledged(which was denying the truth of 
the material fact, viz. That Mr. Wilkes 
was author and publiſher“) entered his 
houſe, and ſtaid therein half an hour, 
which was putting this mighty plea in iſ- 
ſue. TheJury,which was a ſpecial one, at 
the defendant's inſtance, found both / 
ſues for Mr.W1LKEs ; and, conſequently, 
upon the (ſecond iflue_ (the ſpecial juſ- 
tification) acquitted Mr. WILEEs as 
author and publiſher of the (original) 
North Briton, Number Forty-five ; 
and they gave him a thouſand pounds 
damages. But a bill of exceptions, 


Was, 
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was, as uſual, tendered againſt it; and 
it was not until the ſpring 1766, that the 
money was paid*, However, this trial 


and verdict were highly intereſting to the 
Liberty 


It is ſaid the following words cloſed the charge 
to the Jury on this important occaſion : 

« This warrant is unconſtitutional, illegal, and 
abſolutely void; it is a general warrant, directed 
to four Meſſengers, to take up any perſons, without 
naming or deſcribing them with any certainty, and 
to bring them, together with their papers. If it be 
good, a Secretary of State can delegate and depute 
any one of the Meſſengers, or any, even from the 
loweſt of the people, to take examinations, to 
commit or releaſe, and, in fine, to do every act 
which the higheſt judicial officers the law knows 
can do or order. There is no authority in our law 
books that mentions theſe kinds of warrants, but 
in expreſs terms condemn them. 

c Upon the matureſt conſideration, I am bold to 
fay, that this warrant is illegal ; but I am far from 
wiſhing a matter of this conſequence ſhould reſt 
ſolely upon my opinion: I am one of twelve, whoſe 
opinions I am defirous ſhould be taken in this matter, 
and I am very willing to allow myſelf the meaneſt of 
the twelve. There is alfo a {till higher Court, before 
which this matter may be canvaſled, and whoſe de- 
termination is final; and here I cannot help obſerving 
the happineſs of our conſtitution, in admitting theſe 
appeals, in conſequence of which, material points 
are determined on the moſt mature conſideration, 
and with the greateſt ſolemnity. To this admirable 
delay of the law (for in this caſe the law's delay may 


be ſtiled admirable) I believe it is chiefly owing, that 
we 
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Liberty of the ſubje&; for everyEngliſh- 
man had now the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that 
his houſe was his caſtle; that he might, 
and in all probability in future would, 


ſleep 


we poſſeſs the beſt digeſted and moſt excellent body 
of laws, which any nation on the face of the globe, 
whether ancient or modern, could ever boaſt of, If 
theſe higher juriſdictions ſhould declare my opinion 
erroneous, I ſubmit, as will become me, and kiſs 
the rod; but I muſt ſay, I ſhall always conſider it 
as a rod of iron for the chaſtiſement of the people 
of Great Britain.“ 

A few minutes after this verdict was given for 
Mr. Wilkes, a man knocked at his door, deſiring to 
ſpeak with himon particular buſineſs ; but it appear- 
ing by his dialect that he was a Scotchman, and bein 
beſides an entire ſtranger, he was refuſed admittance; 
on which he went away to a coffee-houſe near Par- 
liament-ftreet, where he was over-heard to declare, 
that himſelf and ten more men were determined to 
cut Mr. Wilkes off, let the event be what it would. 
The perſon who heard him make this declaration, 
immediately informed Mr. Wilkes of it by letter. 

Next morning the Scotchman came again to Mr. 
_ Wilkes's, bringing a letter ſigned Alexander Dun, 
the purport of which was, to beg an interview with 
Mr. Wilkes, on an affair of the moſt intereſting na- 
ture. He was deſired to call again at one o'clock, 
which he did accordingly ; and ſeven o'clock being 
then appointed, as he was going out at the parlour- 
door, two gentlemen, who had placed themſelves 
behind it, ſeized him by each arm, and flung him on 
his back. On ſearching him, a new penknife was 
found in his pocket, which he pretended he had pur- 


chaſed 


, 
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fleepin peace and ſecurity, undiſturbed by 
King's Meſſengers,orSecretaries of State's 
warrants. In a word, every man felt a 
comfort in being relieved from the fears 
of ſuch viſitants. There was not a word of- 
fered in juſtification of the ſeizure of pa- 
pers, ſo fully were Mr. Wood's advocates 
convinced that this point was entirely in- 
defenſible : an attempt, indeed, was made 
to read one of them, but even this the 
Attorney General (Mr. Nox Ton at this 
time)treated as ſo abominable an imputa- 
tion upon his character, that he diſclaimed 
in the moſt ſolemn and public manner, 


chaſed about nine months ago; on being farther 
queſtioned, he ſaid fix months, and at laſt owned he 
bought it at Chatham about a fortnight ſince. Upon 
this he was taken immediately into cuſtody by a Tip- 
ſtaff, then preſent for that purpoſe, was carried next 
morning before one of the Judges, and a complaint 
likewiſe exhibited againſt him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who thereupon ordered the Tipſtaff, in whoſe 
cuſtody he was, to bring him to the bar; but when 
he was there, though not examined, the Houſe were 
of opinion he was inſane, and therefore diſcharged 
him. Eee 
It is the obſervation of Machiavel, that in all 
caſes, not only of aſſaſſination, but of deep danger, 
no man ſhould be employed who is always and en- 
tirely in his ſenſes. 


the 
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the idea of making any uſe of ſuch evi- 
dence ſo procured. It is obſervable, 
that had this ſecond plea of juſtification 
been found againſt Mr. WILEkESõ, it would 
have been concluſive evidence of his be- 
ing both author and publiſher of the North 
Briton: this was the opinion of the Chief 
Juſtice; and if that would have condem- 
ned him, why ought not this verdict to 


have acquitted him? If any one doubts of 
this, he will find the doctrine is ſettled by 


the Houſe of Peers. In Lord LovAr's 
trial (page 74) witneſſes were brought, 
who could prove that Joun MuRrRay, of 
Broughton, did not ſurrender himſelf 
within the time directed by the act of at- 
tainder of the 19th of King George the 
Second. The record of the Court of 
King's Bench was produced, in which 
Joun MuRRAy pleaded, that he did ſur- 
render himſelf ; and theAttorney General 


confeſſed the truth of the plea ; and tho' 
Lord LovAT was no patty to this record, 
and it was underſtood without doors to be 
entered up to make an uſe of MuRRay, 
_ the Lords would not ſuffer Lord Lo- 

O VAT 
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vA to adduce witneſſes to contradict it, 
as it was a record of the higheſt nature, 
and could not be averred againſt. The 
importance of verdicts 1s univerſally ac- 
knowledged, and it is well known in how 
miraculous a manner that fincere friend 
to Liberty,SirJosxPnJeKYLL, turned the 
Houſe of Commons, by his memorable 
fpeech upon the conſequences of a verdict 
in the cafe of the Marlborough election, 
that great man faid, he would die on 
that ſpot before he would ever give his 
* aſlent to, or permit to pals, in his hear- 
* ing, without entering his ſolemn proteſt 
* againſt it; a determination ſo fatal to 
« the conſtitution and to the fundamental 
*« principles of law, and which would be 
ce rejected with indignation in every Court 

* of Juſtice in Weſtminſter Hall.” 

The trial of the action againſt Mr. 

WBB, was poſtponed. Wo 
The expence of carrying on all theſe 
proſecutions was, undoubtedly,very great. 
W hat*the exact ſum was, is not material. 
Certain it is, that had not money been 
found ſomewhere; theſe proceedings of the 
| 3 Secre- 
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Secretaries of State, like all thoſe of pre- 
ceding Secretaries, would have been bu- 
ried in oblivion, and theſe determinations 
ſo materially intereſting to the public, and 
of ſuch ineſtimable ſecurity to the Liber- 
ties of the ſubject, would not have hap- 
pened. The merit, therefore, of theſe 
great events will be found, upon recollec- 
tion, to be almoſt excluſively due to two 
perſons ; firſt, to Earl TEMPLE, for his 
public-ſpirited liberality and diſintereſted 
patriotiſm, in bringing theſe grievances 
before a Court of Juſtice; and next to 
the Chief Juſtice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, for his noble and intrepid re- 
ſolution in declaring the law, and thoſe 
great and important deciſions which he 
made ſo much to his own honour and 

the glory of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
While theſe proſecutions were carrying 
on, Mr. WIL EEs erected a printing preſs 
in his own houſe, and hired a number of 
journeymen Printers to reprint the North 
Briton in volumes,and other pieces, which 
he had found, by experience, other Prin- 
ters would not undertake. This ſtep was 
0 2 not 
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not only very diſagreeable to his friendss 
but contrary totheir warmeſt and ſtrongeſt 
remonſtrances. They repeatedly repre- 
ſented to him the great and imminent 
danger of putting a ſet of low, illiberal 
fellows in the poſſeſſion of ſome of his 
moſt valuable ſecrets, at a time ſo critical 
as this was, when it behoved government, 
at all events, to get at him, if poſſible. 
They foretold almoſt every one of thoſe 


unfortunate conſequences which followed 
from this obſtinate, and, to him, moſt 
miſchievous imprudence: but he was 
proof againſt all perſuaſion. The firſt 
| production of his preſs, was, “ Propoſals 
for printing, by ſubſcription, the pro- 
« ceedings of the Adminiſtration, in his 
“ caſe, price one guinea.” This was 
likewiſe diſapproved by his friends. It 
carried with it an air of mendication to 
the public, which was below his charac- 
ter and the importance of his cauſe; and 
did not fail of exciting ſevere ridicule, 
and cenſure from his enemies. His. ex- 
cuſe for this act of folly, was, that a 
great number of his friends in the city, 


and 
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and elfewhere, moſt of whom he did 
not know, defired to ſee ſome channel 
opened through which they might 
convey their contributions towards car- 
rying on the great cauſe of Liberty, 
in ' which they were all ſo materially 
intereſted. 'A few of the party, like- 
wiſe, promiſed to ſubſcribe, and others 
promiſed to do great things among 
their friends. But his moſt fincere and 
principal friends were fo ſtruck with 
the very mention only of this unac- 
countable ſupplication, that they beg- 
ged of him, in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner, not to diſtribute thoſe propoſals; 
which they aſſured him would infalli- 
bly injure him in the public eſteem, 
without procuring him any real ad- 
vantage whatever. This was exactly 
the caſe; the public did not approve 
of them, his pretended friends deceived 
him, and very few ſubſcriptions were 

obtained. 8 WH 
The next piece he cauſed to be printed 
at his preſs was, part of an obſcene 
| 0 3 poem, 
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poem, entitled. An Eſſay on Wo- 
man.“ But he permitted only twelve 
copies to be ſtruck off, and while 
theſe were doing, he was always pre- 
ſent, and took every poſſible precau- 
tion of ſecrecy, and to prevent any 
body about him from having a copy. 
But notwithſtanding all his care, two 
or three copies were ſtolen by his 
workmen ; and theſe were ſhewn a- 
bout as -papers of curioſity to other 
Printers. At length a few pages fell 
into the hands of one Haſſel, a work- 
man who belonged to one Mr. Faden, 
a Printer in Fleet-ſtreet. This man 
and his maſter were ſaid to have been 
indefatigable in attempting to bribe 
and corrupt all the Printers in Mr, 
W1rxEes's houſe, in order to get the 
remainder. To one man only five 
guineas were given, but he could not 
ſerve them. At length, however, they 
fixed upon one Curry, another of Mr. 
Wirkxes's workmen, who, after a 
ſhort negotiation, ſupplied their wants ; 

and 
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and afterwards became the tool of 
Adminiſtration in the proſecutions 
and other proceedings againſt Mr. 
WILKEsS. 

The few pages which Mr. Faden 


had already obtained, he in the mean 
time had ſhewn to one Mr. Xidgel, 
at that time Chaplain to Lord Marcy, 
and that pious Clergyman was ſo ſhock- 
ed with the obſcenity contained in 
them, that he was exceeding defir- 
ous of obtaining, if ſuch a thing 
was poſſible, the remainder of the 
work ;” and in that caſe, it was firſt 
agreed upon between them, to re- 
print the poem with notes and re- 
marks by Mr. Kidgel, in a ſeries of 
letters in the Public Ledger, a daily 
paper, of which Mr. Faden is the 


Printer.“ But upon more deliberate 


reflection, they wilely apprehended 
greater emolument might be derived 
from it, by offering it up as an aſſiſt- 
ant to Government, to facilitate the 
intended deſtruction of Mr. WiLKkes. 
With this view Mr. K:dge/ commu- 
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nicated the ſheets to his patron Lord 
Marcn, who laid them before the Se- 
cretaries of State. From that moment 
it was reſolved to proſecute Mr. 
WiILEkESs for publiſbing this idle piece. 
It is but fair to remark, that if the 
work had been ten thouſand times 
worſe than it was, © yet it would fall far 
ſhort in infamy to the traiterous me- 
thods employed to bring it to a pro- 
ſecution.“ And Mr. WILEEsSs's own 
obſervation on this matter is too juſt, 
not to be convincing, That if the 
North Briton had never appeared, the 
Eſſay on Woman would never have been 
called in queſtion.“ 
He next employed his preſs in 
printing the firſt forty-five numbers of 
the Noith Briton, in two volumes, 
with notes and ſome corrections; to 
which he alſo added a third volume, 
which has not yet been publiſhed. 
It was for this a& of imprudence- 
that he afterwards ſuffered. Hitherto 
a had made it his boaſt, that ſo ex- 


tremel y 
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tremely cautious had the author of 
that North. Briton been, the Miniſtry 
were not in poſſeſſion of any legal and 
poſitive evidence againſt him. What 
a ſtrange and unaccountable a& of im- 
prudence then was this, to furniſh his 
enemies with the poſſibility only of 
obtaining evidence for his own de- 
ſtruction! Earl TEMPLE, repeatedly 
adviſed him againſt taking this .unne- 
ceſſary ſtep, and took uncommon pains 
to convince him of the danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf by it. But 
Mr. WIL EES had laid down the plan 
of his conduct, and he was too firm 
in his reſolution to make any alteration 
in it. All his friends joined in re- 
preſenting to him the folly and danger 
of introducing that printing preſs into 
his houſe; but he was immoveable. 
Unfortunate man, who had the greateſt 
cauſe of Public Liberty in his hands, 
which had ever agitated the minds of 
men, and refuſed to follow the advice 

of his friends! Had he, upon his. 
1 . diſcharge 
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diſcharge by the Court of Common Pleas; 
reſted himſelf contented and quiet, 
while his friends carried on all the neceſ- 
ſary proſecutions againſt his enemies, he 
would have had the honour of all the 
victories ; and the North Briton itfelf, as 
it was publiſhed in the city of London, 
and as there was not ſufficient evidence to 
reach Mr. Wilkes, muſt have been tried 
by a London Jury; and whether the ſen- 
timents of ſuch a Jury might have agreed 
with thoſe of the Weſtminſter Jury, 
which was afterwards choſen, is not ma- 
terial, as the verdict could not have affected 
Mr. WIL kESs; therefore he might have 
been perfectly ſafe; and, as to the Pub- 
liſher, it is very certain he would not 
have been friendleſs. In that caſe, Mr. 
WILExEs muſt indubitably have triumph- 
ed over the Adminiſtration; and it is impoſ- 

ſible to ſay what might not have been the 
conſequences of a victory ſo complete and 
extenſive. But the faireſt proſpect, and 
the moſt promiſing certainty of accom- 


pliſhing, perhaps for ever, the ruin of that 
Admi- 
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Adminiſtration, he precipitately deſtroy- 
ed, by wantonly and obſtinately laying 
the foundation of his own. 

However, the ſervices which through 
him have been done tothe Liberties of 
his country; the incredible rage of more 


than brutal malice, and the inhuman ſpi- 


rit of perſecution, by which he was un- 
fairly cruſhed; the defiance which his 
cruel enemies bid to every reſtraint of 
Law, Liberty and Juſtice, in order to 
deſtroy him; and the compaſſion that is 
now due to his ſufferings, ought to draw 
a veil over his political errors, and bury 
the rememberance of them for ever. 
When he had finiſhed printing the 
two volumes of the North Briton, and 


given the neceſſary directions for publiſh- 
ing them to the world at large, he retired 
to France for a few weeks. During his 


ſhort ſtay at Paris, he was inſulted by one 
Captain Forbes, a Scotch Officer in the 
French ſervice, who undertook to revenge 
all the injuries done to his country by the 
North Briton, which no more belonged 
to him than to any other man; but ſuch 

was 
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was then, and probably is ſtill, the con- 
federated enmity of the people of Scot- 
land againſt Mr. WILEES, on account of 
that ſatirical paper, that it was no wonder 
to ſee this man heated with malice, and 
probably encouraged by money and pro- 
miſes from England, taking advantage of 
Mr. WILEES“'s reſidence in Paris, the more 
ſecurely to execute his baſe and unprovo- 
ked deſign, Mr. WiLKEes declined fight- 
ing him at the inſtant of their firſt meet- 
ing in the public ſtreet, but told him 
where he lodged ; the Captain came, but 
brought no ſecond. The affair preſently 
came to the ears of theMarſhalsof France, 
who put Mr. WILEkEs under an arreſt. 
Forbes took refuge in the houſe of ALEx. 
Murray, Eſq; who formerly made fo 
much noiſe in England, and who now 


afforded this man an aſylum. However 


Mr. WiLKEs acquainted Mr. MurRay, 
by letter, that he would meet Forbes at 
Menin, the firſt town in Auſtrian Flan- 
ders. But Forbes had fled to England, 


where it being ſoon known that he had 


ſerved againſt the government in the Scot- 


tiſh 
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tiſh rebellion of 1745, his friends, to 
prevent his coming under the cognizance 
of the law as a rebel, procured him a 
commiſſion in the ſervice of the King of 


Portu gal. 


CHAP. XV. 


Lord Bute returns from Harrowgate, and 
reſolves to alter the Miniſtry. Negotiates 
with Mr. Pitt. Duke of Leeds propoſed 
for Preſident of the Council. That no- 
* mination oppoſed by Lord Bute. Death 
of Lord Egremont. Lord Bute meets 
Mr. Pitt. Conferences between his Ma- 
jeſiy and Mr. Pitt. The negotiation 
breaks off, and why. Duke of Bedford 
made Preſident of the Council, and Lord 
Sandwich Secretary of State. Lord Bute 
goes into the country. The rotten part of 
the Minority abandon their treacherousen- 
gagement. Mr. Charles Yorke reſigns. 


S ſoon as the popular heats were a 
little ſubſided, the Earl of BurE 


returned from Harrowgate; and being ever 
| unſteady 
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unſteady in his reſolutions, he began to 
form a defign of unmaking the adminiſ- 
tration he had ſo lately made; or at leaſt 
of making ſuch alterations in it as ſhould 
give it a new and different complexion. 
It had ever been his wiſh to reſtore Mr. 
PiTT, but under ſuch limitations as ſhould 
leave himſelf in full poſſeſſion of a ſecret 
and over-ruling influence; and he had, for 
a conſiderable time, entertained himſelf 
with the hopes of accompliſhing this dar- 
ling plan of clandeſtine politics; as no- 
thing could ſo effectually ſecure him from 
the hatred of the people, and give perma- 
nency to his power in the court. And it 
is more than probable, he knew his chan- 
nel of conveyance to Mr. PiTT; and that 
a communication had, for ſome time, been 
opened between them, elſe what reaſon 
can be given for Mr. BEckKrForD's conduct, 
who was Lord Mayor of London at the 
time of making the peace, in not calling 
a Court of Common Council, to prepare 
and preſent petitions to Parliament againſt 
the Preliminary Articles. This behaviour 
would have been ſpirited, and worthy the 

metro- 
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metropolis of England, which ſo zea- 
louſly condemned thoſe articles, and the 
treaty itſelf. If that ſtep had been taken, 
it is not very probable the vote of appro- 
bation would have been ſo much to the 
Favourite's Honour. 

The Earl of GrRAnviLLE, Preſident 
of the Council, had been dead ſome 
time, and the council-chair had ever 
fince remained vacant. That circum- 
ſtance ſeemed to afford an opening for 
his Lordſhip to try his intended expe- 
riments. The Miniſters propoſed fil- 
ling the council-chair with the Duke of 
LEE DS, but Lord BuTE oppoſed their 
nomination, and they had not ſtrength 
nor weight enough to inſiſt upon it. 
That nomination was not agreeable to 


his Lordſhip's plan; which though not 


fixed, was yet ſufficiently determined to 
dictate that excluſion. Therefore, the 
council-chair continued empty ſome time 
longer. 
In September the Earl of Ecxt- 
MONT died. This was an event the 
moſt favourable to Lord BurE's de- 
hgns that can be imagined, and he de- 
| termined 
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termined to ſtrike the ſtroke immediate- 
ly. He firſt employed Sir HARRY Ex- 
$KINE to open the matter to Mr. Alder- 
man BECKFORD. Through this chan- 
nel offers were made to Mr. PIT 
to come into the Adminiſtration. A 
conference. was inſtantly agreed upon 
between the Principals, and Mr. 
Brckrokp's, in Soho-ſquare, was fix- 
ed upon for the place of meeting. But 
afterwards Lord BUTE altered his mind, 
and did not chuſe to go to Mr. Brex- 
rok p's, but went in diſguiſe, in the 
middle of the night, to Mr. PiTT's 
own houſe in Jermyn- ſtreet. He found 
Mr. PIT extremely willing to re-poſ- 
ſeſs his late Office; but the acceptance 
of another very important and moſt 
capital condition, which his Lordſhip 
wiſhed, Mr. PiTT obſtructed with in- 
ſuperable difficulties. It was, that the 
Earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND ſhould 
be firſt Lord of the Treaſury. When 
the Earl of BuTE found this project in- 
admiſſible, he reſorted to a ſecond ex- 
pedient for gaining. Mr. P1TT, by pro- 
Fes 
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poſing fuch arrangements as might ſoften 


the removal of thoſe among the King's 


ſervants, whom that Gentleman did not 


approve in the ſtations they then held; 
and he parted from Mr. Pir r ina belief 
that the latter would engage in the Ad- 
miniſtration.” In conſequence of this 
opinion, Mr. Pr was introduced to the 
Kine, at the Queen's-palace, on Satur- 
day the 29th of September 1763. What 
the particulars of this, and a ſecond con- 


. ference, which was held on the Monday 
following, were, have not tranſpired, nor 


in all probability ever will. The very 
few who are really acquainted with them, 
have too much confidence, and too much 
honour, to diſclofe ſecrets of ſo delicate 
a nature. But the reader cannot be totally 
at a loſs to gueſs at ſome part of them, 


by what has been already related of what 


paſſed between Mr. P1TT.and Lord BuTEe. 
Thoſe conditions were ſuch as Mr. Pirr 
could not accept; and at the ſecond con- 
ference, which he had the honour to have 
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with his MAJjzsTyY, he excuſed himſelf 
from then entering into his MAJjzsTrY's 
ſervice, upon which the whole negoti- 
ation broke off. Thus it is clear and un- 
doubted, that Lord BuTe had the merit 
of bringing on this negotiation ; and it 
may be added, without the leaſt hazard of 
contradiction, that to him likewiſe belongs 
the merit of its miſcarrriage ; for he began 
to be afraid of his own filly work. He 
probably conſidered, that the adminiſtra- 
tion already in office, weak and incapable 
as he acknowledged them to be, would 
prove more tractable ſcreens to his former 
miſconduct, and the continuance of his 
power, than he ſhould find Lord TEM- 
PLE, Mr. PiTT, and their colleagues, 
who he was aſſured would, if poſſible, 
annihilate his influence in buſineſs. His own 
heart, therefore, failing him, as it had 
done before, when he fled from his own 
victory and ran away to Harrowgate, he 
broke off the negociation more precipi- 
lately than he brought it on. And the 
| : many 
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many Noblemen and Gentlemen in the 
oppoſition, who had haſtened to town in 
expectation of being gratified with good 
places, returned to the country with leſs 
pleaſure than they left it. 

There being an end for the preſent of 
this plan of adminiſtration, the ſubſiſting 
Miniſters were indulged with remaining 
in the offices they then held, and were 
permitted to call in ſuch aſſiſtance as 
they thought moſt proper and neceſſary. 
In conſequence of this permiſſion, the 


Duke of BEDrORD, who had retired in a 


ſlight diſguſt ſoon after his return from 
F rance, was ſent for, and deſired to ac- 
cept of the office of Lord Preſident of 


his Majeſty's Council. His Grace was a 


man of more weight and intereſt, and 
had been more experienced in bufineſs 


than the Duke of LEE DS, which, in all 


probability, were the reaſons which led 


the Miniſters from their former purpoſe. 


The ſuperior character of the Duke, and 
the great ſtrength he brought with him 
to the adminiſtration, gave it the appella- 
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tion of the Duke of Begfard's Miniſtry. 
Lord SANDWICH, who, in the laſt 


change, had been promoted to the Admi- 
ralty upon the intereft of Lord Hor- 


LAND, was now conſidered as the next 
moſt uſeful man, and him they reſolved 
to make Secretary of State, in the room 
of the late Lord EGREMONT ; and Lord 
EcemonT ſupplied Lord SanDwicn's 
place at the Admiralty, When theſe ar- 
rangements were made, the adminiſtration 
thought themſelves ſtrong enough to face 
the Parliament. But to ſecure the ſtability 
of their ſyſtem, and give it an air of per- 
manency with the public, the obvious and 
neceſſary meaſure was to get rid of the 
fickle hand of the Favourite. Whilſt 
that was hanging over them, their ſituations 
were apparently unſafe; therefore they 
demanded his abſence. He aſſured them 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, he would not 
interfere in any of their departments, nor 
in buſineſs of any kind. But they diſre- 
garded his promiſes, having found him 
deceitful; and having entered into a ſepa- 

rate 
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rate intereſt, by which they had acquired 
an independent ſtrength, they firmly in- 
ſiſted upon it, Public buſineſs being now 
in a condition too nice and critical to ha- 
zard throwing the State into confuſion, he 
was forced to comply; and conſented to 
paſs his winter at his neweſtate in Bedford - 
ſhire*. This maxim of baniſhing the 
| Favou- 


* One of his Friends has given the following account 
3 of his conduct. | 

The E. of B. had no hand in either of the two 

promotions juſt now ſpoke of ; ſor, upon the failure 

of his ſyſtem, he refolved to concern himſelf no 

more in the affairs of adminiſtration, He ſaw it im- 

poſſible to mix in their conſultations with friendly in- 


tercourſe ; a Miniſter being at the head of the T'rea- 
ſury whom he had ſo lately conſented to diſplace for 


the ſake of Mr. Pitt. He faw it to be equally im- 
practicable, if he was willing, to offer ſecret advice 


to his Sovereign, independently of his official Mi- 


niſters; for, if they had a ſpark of dignity, or even 
2 grain of pride in their compoſitions, they could 
not continue a day in the K's ſervice, after finding 
their ſentiments in buſineſs, or recommendations to 
office, over-ruled, or other meaſures and promotions 
obtruded upon them, by a perſon with whom they 
had fo recently been offended. He wrote a letter, 


therefore, (not to Mr. Grenville, or. any other of 


the Miniſters) but to his gracious Sovereign, humbly 
ſtating the reſolution, which, for the K's ſervice, as 
well as for his own eaſe, he had thought himſcit ob- 
liged to take; and then to remove, if poſſible, al! 

| P 3 occa- 
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Fayoutite, did not, for a time, at leaſt, 
afford that idea of ſecurity to the admi- 
niſtration in the opinions of others, which 
it really produced. He was known to be 


occaſions of jealouſy, he retired to his houſe in Bed- 
fordſhire for the whole enſuing winter 1763-4. 
Now, becauſe it is not my purpoſe to dreſs up 
an artificial tale, I do aſſert what I moſt ſincerely and 
honeſtly believe, and think I have ſolid grounds for 
believing, that, from the period when his plan miſ- 
carried of ſtrengthening Government by the acquiſi- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, in Autumn 1763, he hath been a 
private man, taking no ſhare or part whatſoever in 


any of the proceedings of Adminiſtration, or acts of 


State, either by conſultation with the ſervants of the 
Crown, or by diſcourſe and ſecret ſuggeſtion to the 
high Perſonage who ſo worthily wears it. 

The letter abovementioned gave Mr, Grenville 
no claim to expect of the E. of B. his retirement 
from the concerns of State ; no right to complain of 
breach of faith, if he ſhould afterwards have ſtepped 


forwards and been received by the Crown into the- 


management of affairs, either open or avowed, or 
ſecret and confidential ; becauſe that letter had no- 
thing in it of the. nature of a compact with Mr, 
Grenville, or any other perſon: it could not poſſibl 

be any part of his inducements for continuing in of 
fice, after the ſlight he had met with in ſeeing Mr. 
Pitt ſo much preterred before him by the negociation 
of September 1763; fur the letter was not wrote 
till he had digeſted that indignity, and agreed to ſtay 
in the K 's ſervice ; nay, there was a paſlage in 
the letter, which expreſsly mentioned Mr. Grenville's 
determination to keep his employment, as an event 


that had then actually taken place. 


incon- 
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inconſtant; thelatenegotiation manifeſted 
his power; and it was believed, and ex- 


pected, he would ſoon re-appear ; there- 


fore many apprehended that the hoſtility 


now practiſed towards him, was impru- 


dent, and might lay the foundation of 
a total change of Miniſters. In the agi- - 


tation of theſe hopes and fears, which 


were variouſly predominant, the rotten 
part of the Minority, who had deſerted 


from the true friends of Liberty, and had 


entered into thoſe infamous engagements 


to ſupport General Warrants, and vote 


away the privilege of Parliament, already 


ſpoken of, now finding that the ſtrength 
and popularity of the cauſe had ſhook the 


Adminiſtration, abandoned thoſe engage- 
ments; becauſe they thought the beſt 
the lay was on the fide of the Oppoſition. 
They believed there was a proſpect of 


coming in with their friends, whom they 
had fo lately offered to betray, and whoſe 
patriotic and ſpirited conduct they now 


confeſſed and extolled. They begged 


pardon of thoſe friends, and ſolicited to be 
taken into favour. Good men are never 
P 4 mali- 
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malicious: they were forgiven; and tho? 
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not quite clear of ſuſpicion, that they 
would again deſert, if there ſhould be a 
probability of their getting into office, yet 
it was ſenſibly urged, that when a party is 
once formed, it muſt have numbers to 
give it weight, therefore theſe were better 
than none ; and if they agreed to defend 
and ſupport Liberty, with the others who 
really loved it, it was not material what 
were their views, When theſe diffe- 
rences, therefore, no longer ſubſiſted, and 
when, according to all human probability, 
and the ſentiments of the beſt and wiſeſt 
men of both parties, the adminiſtration, 
notwithſtanding its late repairs, could not 
ſtand till the meeting of Parliament, 
the Hon. Mr. Yorks reſigned his poſt of 
Attorney General. His reaſons for leaving 
the Court are not of importance : perhaps 
he thought it would be moſt to his advan- 
tage to reſign early, in order to have the 

erit of coming out a pure and unſpotted 
Whig, to Join the party of that name, 
who had twice changed their principles in 


the 


| fame was called on the 15th of Nov. 
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the ſpace of a few months. Sir FLETCneR: 
NorToxN was made Attorney General in 
his room. 


"OHA . XVI. 
The Parliament meets. His Majeſty's 90 


age concerning Mr. Wilkes. Remark. 


The North Briton voted a Libel. Mr. 
Wilkes complains of a breach of privilege. 
Complaint againſt the Efſay on Woman. 
Letters between Mr, Wilkes and Mr. 
Martin: Duel between them. Both 
« Houſes vote away privilege in the caſe of 
4 Libel. Proteſt againſt it. Duke of 
Newcaſile refuſes to fign that Proteſt. 


HE Adminiſtration having deter- 
mined to meet the Parliament, the 


1763. All the neceſſary information ſuffi- 
cient to ground reſolutions, perhapsalready 
formed, for the condemnations, and if poſſi- 
ble the deſtruction of Mr. WIL Ek xs, had by 
this time been procured. Faden, the Printer, 
had been extremely induſtrious ; he had ſe- 
cured Curry, one of Mr. WIL EES s journey- 


men, 
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men, to becomethe thorough-paced tool of 
"Government ; and Mr. WeBB had been 
acquainted with the extraordinary evi- 
dence this man was ready to give. By 


theſe two worthy gentlemen, was one 
of Mr. WII kxs's ſervants corrupted to 


betray his maſter's ſecrets, to become 
evidence againſt him before the Par- 
liament, and the Courts of Juſtice, with 
reſpe& to printing both the North Britons 
and the Eſſay on Woman. This fellow 
was the only poſitive evidence that Go- 
vernmentcould bring againſt Mr. W1LKEs. 
And he went through all this dirty work, 
with ſuch dexterity andadroitneſs, that he 
ſeemed to have been well prepared and 
inſtructed, for this infamous buſineſs, 
The day of the meeting of Parliament, 
 Kiagel, Webb, Faden, Haſſal, and Curry, 
dined together, and held a grand confe- 
rence, at one of the Taverns in Weſtmin- 
ſter, in order, no doubt, to arrange and 
fix their weighty affairs. 

As ſoon as the ſeſſions was opened, Mr, 
WiIrxrs (who had been ſome time re- 
turned from France) offered to make a 

com- 
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complaint of a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament. But Mr. GRENVILLE, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had a meſſage 
from the King to communicate to the 
Houſe, and it was determined to hear that 
firſt : though a complaint of a breach of 
privilege generally takes place of every 
thing elſe. But this was not the only in- 
ſtance of the unexpected complaiſance of 
the Houſe of Commons to the views of 
the Crown. The meſſage was to this 
effect: 

% That his Majeſty having received in- 
formation, that Joun WILEkESs, Eſq; a 
Member of that Houſe, was the author of 
a molt ſeditious and dangerous libel, pub- 
liſhed ſince the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 
he had cauſed the ſaid Joun W1LKEs, Eſq; 
to be apprehended and ſecured, in order 
to his being tried for the ſame, by due 
courſe of law; and Mr. WILKE Es having 
been diſcharged out of cuſtody by the 
Court of Common Pleas, upon account of 
his privilege as a Member of that Houſe; 
and having, when called upon by the 
legal proceſs of the Court of King's Bench, 
ſtood 
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ſtood out, and declined to appear and 
anſwer to an information, which had been 


exhibited againſt him by his Majeſty's 
Attorney General, for the ſame offence ; 
in this ſituation, his Majeſty being deſirous 
to ſhew all poſſible attention to the privi- 
leges of the Houſe of Commons, in every 
inſtance wherein they can be ſuppoſed to 
be concerned; and at the ſame time, 
thinking it of the utmoſt importance not 
to ſuffer the public juſtice of the kingdom 
to be eluded, had choſen to direct the ſaid 
libel, and alſo copies of the examinations, 
upon which Mr. WII EkESs was appre- 
hended and fecured, to be laid before that 
Houſe for their conſideration. 

[The reader will obſerve, that theſe 
papers were, the North Briton, No. 45, 
of the original publication, for which Mr, 
W 1LKEs was never proſecuted; and the 
informations of Kzer/ly and Balfe, neither 
of which were upon oath.] 

Had Charles the Firſt, when he was ſo 
deſirous of ſeizing the five Members in 
1041, acted with the ſame policy, he 
would moſt way have deſtroyed the 

Li- 
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Liberties of England. But Charles was 
too precipitate; and the Houſe of Com- 
mons taking fire at his violence, from that 
moment reſolved to reſiſt him. The Mi- 
niſters of the George the Third, ſeem to have 
profited by that imprudence. The King 
wants a Member to be puniſhed ; they do 
not adviſe his Majeſty to come himſelf and 
ſeize him; but to ſend a meſſage. The 
Houſe returned thanks for this meſſage, and 
went directly into the conſideration of the 
paper: and though, according to the meſ- 
ſage, the matter was clearly /ub judicr, and 
they had not heard what their own Mem- 
ber had to offer why it was not come to 
an hearing, yet they reſolved, by a majo- 
rity of 273 againſt 111, © That the pa- 
per entitled, The North Briton, No. 45, 
is a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, 
containing expteſſions of the moſt unex- 
ampled inſolence and contumely towards 
his Majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon 
both Houſes of Parliament, and the moſt 
audacious defiance of the anthority of the 
whole Legiſlature, and moſt manifeſtly 


tending to alienate the affections of the 


people 


. 
people from his Majeſty, to withdraw 
them from their obedience to the laws of 
the realm, and to excite them to traite- 
rous inſurrections.“ 

Was not this pre- judging the law, and 
foreſtalling the opinion of a Jury ? In 
order, however, to compleat their ſtigma, 
they ordered the paper to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Then Mr. WIL EES 
was permitted to make his complaint of a 
breach of privilege, which he did as fol- 
lows : | 


Mr. Speaker, | 
« I think it myduty to lay before the 
Houſe a few facts, which have occured 
ſince our laſt meeting, becauſe, in my 
humble opinion, (which I ſhall always 
ſubmit to this Houſe) the Rights of all 
the Commons of England, and the Privi- 


leges of Parliament have, in my perſon, 
been highly violated. I ſhall, at preſent, 
content myſelf with barely ſtating the 
facts, and leave the mode of proceeding to 
the Wiſdom of the Houſe. 

On the zoth of April, in the morn- 
ing, I was made a priſoner in my own 


houſe, 
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houſe, by ſome of the King's Meſſengers. 
I demanded by what authority they had 
forced their way into my room, and was 
ſhewn a warrant in which no perſon was 
named in particular, but generally the Au- 


thors, Printers and Publiſhers of a ſedi- 


tious and treaſonable paper, entitled, The 
North Briton, No. 45. The Meſſengers 
inſiſted on my going before Lord Halifax, 


which I abſolutely refuſed, becauſe the 


warrant was, I thought, illegal, and did 
not reſpe& me. I applied, by my friends, 
to the Court of Common Pleas, for a Ha- 
beas Corpus, which was granted, but as the 
proper office was not then open, it could 
not immediately iſſue, I was afterwards 
carried, by violence, before the Earls of 


EOREMON T and HaLtirax, whom I in- 


formed of the orders given by the Court 
of Common Pleas for the Habeas Corpus ; 


and I enlarged upon this ſubject to Mr. 
Wenz, the Solicitor of the Treaſury. I 
was, however, hurried away to the Tower 
by another warrant, which declared me 
the Author and Publiſher of a moſt infa- 
mous and ſeditious libel, intitled, The 


North 
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North Britou, No. 45. The word Ired- 
Jonubie was dropt, yet I was detained a 
cloſe priſoner, and no perſon was ſuffered 
to come near me for almoſt three days, al 
though my Council, and ſeveral of my 
. demanded admittance, in order 
to concert the means of recovering my 
Liberty. My houſe was plundered, my 
bureaus broke open, by order of two of 
your Members, Mr. Woop and Mr. 
WEBB, and all my papers carried away. 
After ſix days impriſonment I was diſ- 
charged, by the unanimous judgment of 
the Court of Common Pleas, ** That the 
Privilege of this Houſe extended to my 
caſe. © Notwithſtanding this ſolemn deci- 
ſion of one of the King's ſuperior Courts of 
Juſtice, a few days after, I was ſerved with 
a ſubpœna upon an information exhibited 
againſt me in the King's Bench. Tloſt no 
time in conſulting the beſt Books, as well 
as the greateſt living authorities; and from 
the trueſt judgment I could form, 1 
thought that the ſerving me with the ſub- 
pœna was another violation of the Privi- 
lege of Parliament, which I will neither 


deſert 
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; deſert nor betray, and therefore I have not 


yet entered an appearance. 

« now ſtand in the judgment of the 
Houſe; ſubmitting, with the utmoſt de- 
ference; the whole caſe to their juſtice and 
wiſdom, and beg leave to add, that, if, 


after this important buſineſs has in its full 
extent been maturely weighed, you ſhall 


be of opinion, that I am entitled to Pri- 


vilege, I ſhall then be not only ready, but 


eagerly deſirous, to wave that privilege, 
and to put myſelf upon a jury of my 
countrymen.” 

The hearing of the matter of this 


complaint was put off. 


In the Houſe of Lords complaint was 


made of the Eſſay on Woman, which was 


produced ; that is, as much as the evi- 


_ dence, Curry, had ſtolen. Its obſcenity 


and profanity were particularly execrated 


by the Earl of S. and the B. of G. com- 
plained of a breach of Privilege, his name 


being inſerted in one of the notes. 


Such was the buſineſs of the firſt day's 
ſeſſion, with regard to Mr. WILE xs. 


When he heard of the motion againſt him 


Q in 
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in the Houſe of Lords, he was thunder- 


ſtruc ; he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
the Eſſay on Woman, in which he thought 
he had been fo cautious, was to furniſh a 
new accuſation againſt him. Now, per- 
fectly indifferent what he did, or whether 
he lived or died, grown deſperate by miſ- 
fortunes, and knowing the malice of his 
enemies, he came home on Wedneſday 
morning (the 16th) the houſe having fat 
"till that time, and wrote the following 
letter to Mr. MARTIN, who had inſulted 
him the preceding evening. 


Great George-ſtreet, Wedneſday, Nov. 16. 
S IR, 

© You complained yeſterday before 

five hundred Gentlemen, that you had 

been tabbed in the dark by the North Bri- 

ton, but I have reaſon to believe you was 

not ſo much in the dark as you affected, 


and choſe to be. Was the complaint, 
made before ſo many Gentlemen, on pur- 


poſe that they might interpoſe ? To cut 


off every pretence of ignorance as to the 
Author, I whiſper in your ear, that every 
paſſage of the North Briton, in which 

you 
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you have been named, or even alluded to, 
was written by 
Your humble ſervant, 
JOHN WILK ES.“ 


Mr. MARTIN's Anſwer. 
Abingdonſtreet, Nov. 16, 1763. 

8 IN, ä 

As I faid in the Houſe of Commons 
yeſterday, that the writer of the North 
Briton, who had ſtabbed me in the dark, 
was a Cowardly, as well as a maliznant 
and infamous, ſcoundrel ; and your letter 
of this morning's date, acknowledges, 
that every paſſage of the North Briton, in 
which I haye been named, or even al- 
luded to, was written by yourſelf, I muſt 
take the liberty to repeat, that you are a 
malignant and infamous ſcoundrel, and 
that I defire to give you an opportunity of 
ſhewing me whether the epithet of cow- 
ardly was rightly applied or not. 

« I defire. that you may meet me in 
Hyde-Park immediately, with a brace of 
piſtols, each to determine our difference. 

I ſhall go to the Ring in Hyde-Park, 
with my piſtols ſo concealed that nobody 


Q 2 may 
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may ſee them; and I will wait in ezpec- 


tation of you one hour. As I ſhall call 
in my way at your houſe to deliver this 
letter, I propoſe to go from thence directly 
to the Ring in Hyde-park, from whence 
we may proceed, if it be neceſſary, to any 
more private place; and I mention that I 
ſhall wait an hour in order to give you 


full time to meet me. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
SAM. MARTIN.“ 
After 
* The circumſtances of the duel related by Mr. 


W. are as follow : when the Gentlemen met in 
Hyde- Park, they walked together for a little while 


to avoid ſome company which ſeemed coming up to 


them. They brought each a pair of piſtols, When 
they were alone, the firſt fire was from Mr, M's piſ- 
tol. Mr. M's piſtol miſſed Mr. W. and the piſtol 


in Mr. W's hand flaſhed in the pan. The Gentle- 


men then each took one of Mr. W's pair of piſtols : 
Mr. W. miſſed, and the ball of Mr. M's piſtol 
lodged in Mr, W's belly. Mr. W. bled immedi- 
ately very much. Mr. M. then came up, and deſi- 
red to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power. Mr. 
W. replied, that Mr. M. had behaved like a man of 
honour, that he was killed, and inſiſted on Mr. 
M's making his immediate eſcape, and no creature 
ſhould know from Mr. W. how the affair happened. 
U pon this they parted, but Mr, M, came up again 

in 
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After a ſeries of adjournments, the 
Commons, on the 23d of November, 


in two or three minutes to Mr. W. offering him a 
ſecond time his aſſiſtance, but Mr. W. again inſiſted 
on his going off. Mr. M. expreſſed his concern for 
Mr. W. ſaid the thing was too well known by ſeve— 
ral people, who came up almoſt directly, and then 
went away, r. W. was carried home, but would 
not tell any circumſtance of the caſe 'till he found it 
ſo much known. He only faid to the Surgeon, &c. 
that it was an affair of honour. | 

The day following Mr. W. imagining himſelf in 
the greatcſt danger, returned Mr. M. his letter, 
that no evidence might appear againſt him ; and in- 
ſiſted upon it with his relations, that in caſe of his 
death no trouble ſhould be given Mr. M. for he had 
behaved as a man of honour. 

Mr. M. not at the ſame time returning Mr, W's 
letter, occaſioned ſomebody to remark, „That in 
all probability it was kept in order to be made uſe of 
as a proof of Mr. W. being concerned in the North 
Briton. I own, ſaid the remarker, that I cannot 
account for this behaviour of Mr. M. no more than 
I can for his tamely bearing above eight months, the 
abuſe upon him. Has he been all this time (Sundays 


not excepted) practiſing at a target? That report is 


confirmed by all his neighbours in the country. Vet, 
after all, he did not venture to ſend to Mr. W. but 
before five hundred Gentlemen, ready to interpoſe, 
ſeemed to intend to begin a quarrel, I ſuppoſe, that 
it might end there. Mr. W. choſe, coolly, ta take 
it up the next morning, by a private letter to Mr. 
M. who inſiſted on piltols, without naming the 
iword, though the choice of weapons was, by the 
laws of honour, in Mr. W. 1 


1 reſumed 
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reſumed the conſideration of his Majeſty's 
meſſage, particularly the great and im- 
portant point of privilege. They had 
already voted the North Briton a libel, 
and now they were reſolved to vote away 
privilege in the caſe of a libel, which 
they actually did, by a majority of 258 
againſt 133. A conference was then de- 
manded with the Lords, in order to com- 
municate to them the reſolutions of the 
| | Commons, That the North Briton was a 
ſeditious libel, That it be burnt, and That 
privilege of Parliament does not extend to 
the writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, 
and to deſire the concurrence of the Lords; 
who thereupon agreed with the Commons. 
This was ſuch a ſurrender of the-antient 
rights of Parliament, in mere compliment 
to the views and purpoſes of the Crown, 
that the molt ſenſible and judicious people 
without doors began to be ſeriouſly a- 
larmed, and wonder'd how, in God's 
name, the Parliament could think of de- 
ſtroying their own perſonal ſecurity, to 
put an odium upon the Chief Juſtice, 
whoſe determination on privilege had 
given 
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given ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction, and to 
cover, by that ſurrender, the blunders of 
a Miniſter, and the hitherto ſuppoſed 
miſtaken opinions of the King's Lawyers. 
But this unbounded complaiſance of the 
Parliament ſeemed to have been foretold, 
or rather pre-determined by the Attorney 
General ; for though his Majeſty had de- 
clared in his meſſage, that he had ſtayed 
the law proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, 
on account of his privilege, yet, before 
this point was given up by the Parliament, 
the Attorney General treated Mr. WILEkES 
as an unprivileged perſon, by ſerving him 
with a ſubpœna. In other times, it would 
have beenconſider'das a moſtdaring act of 
preſumption in any ſervant of the Crown, 
to anticipate the determination of Parlia- 


ment, but theſe times were full of lenity 


and forgiveneſs. Such an effort, however, 
not only ſuperſeded the intention of his 
Majeſty, but conveyed diſhonour upon 
the Parliament; for in May, his Majeſty 
orders a proſecution againſt a Member of 
Parliament, who is ſerved with a ſubpœna, 
but thinking his privilege violated by it a 
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reſumed the conſideration of his Majeſty 8 
meſſage, particularly the great and im- 
portant point of privilege. They had 
already voted the North Briton a libel, 
and now they were reſolved to vote away 
privilege in the caſe of a libel, which 
they actually did, by a majority of 258 
againſt 133. A conference was then de- 
manded with the Lords, in order to com- 
municate to them the reſolutions of the 
Commons, That the North Briton was a 
ſeditious libel, That it be burnt, and That 
privilege of Parliament does not extend to 
the writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, 
and to deſire the concurrence of the Lords; 
who thereupon agreed with the Commons. 
This was ſuch a ſurrender of the-antient 
rights of Parliament, in mere compliment 
to the views and purpoſes of the Crown, 
that the moſt ſenſible and judicious people 
without doors began to be ſeriouſiy a- 
larmed, and wonder'd how, in God's 
name, the Parliament could think of de- 
ſtroying their own perſonal ſecurity, to 
put an odium upon the Chief Juſtice, 
whoſe determination on privilege had 
given 
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given ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction, and to 


cover, by that ſurrender, the blunders of 
a Miniſter, and the hitherto ſuppoſed 
miſtaken opinions of the King's Lawyers. 
But this unbounded complaiſance of the 
Parliament ſeemed to have been foretold, 
or rather pre-determined by the Attorney 
General ; for though his Majeſty had de- 
clared in his meſſage, that he had ſtayed 
the law proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, 
on account of his privilege, yet, before 
this point was given up by the Parliament, 
the Attorney General treated Mr. WiLKkes 
as an unprivileged perſon, by ſerving him 
with a ſubpœna. In other times, it would 
have been conſider'd as a moſt daring act of 
preſumption in any ſervant of the Crown, 
to anticipate the determination of Parlia- 


ment, but theſe times were full of lenity 


and forgiveneſs. Such an effort, however, 
not only ſuperſeded the intention of his 
Majeſty, but conveyed diſhonour upon 
the Parliament; for in May, his Majeſty 
orders a proſecution againſt a Member of 
Parliament, who is ſerved with a ſubpœna, 


but thinking his privilege violated by it a 
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ſecond time, refuſes to appear. His Ma- 
jeſty, tender of privilege, chuſes that no 
coercive proceſs ſhould iſſue, and is de- 
ſirous of receiving the ſenſe of his Parlia- 
ment upon the proceeding ; but before it 
can be taken (agreeably to his Majeſty's 
wiſhes) the Attorney General preſumes to 
renew a proceſs, the propriety of which a 

Houſe of Parliament was deliberating 
upon. If the ſervice of the ſubpœna was 
clearly legal, where was the neceſſity of 
applying to Parliament ? If his Majeſty 
had been adviſed that doubts had been 
entertained, what can be ſaid in defence of 
the Attorney General, who arrogated to 
himſelf the authority of ſettling this great 
point (which alone impeded the original 
proſecution) at the very eve of a Parlia- 
mentary deciſion, ſo graciouſly defired by 
his Majeſty. It was a piece of ſtrange 
conduct: but the whole of this buſineſs 
was of one complexion. 5 

The oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, 
to this ſurrender of privilege, was vigo- 
rous and powerful. It was managed and 


* = by the Earl TEMPLE, who ſhewed 
himſelf 
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himſelf to be as zealous a defender of the 
privileges of Parliament, as he had been 
the ſecurer of the liberties of the people; 
and though out- voted, yet he tranſmitted 
his opinion to poſterity, in a proteſt that 
does infinite honour to his judgment and 
ſpirit. The reader will find it in the 
note . And it is worthy of notice, that 

| at 


re 
Die Martis, 29 Nevembris, 1763. 


THE order of the day for reſuming the adjourned 
conſideration of the report of the conference with 
the Commons on Friday laſt being read, the third 
reſolution of the Commons was read as follows: 


© Reſolved by the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, 


That privilege of Parliament does not extend to 
© the caſe of writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, 
© nor ought to be allowed to obſtruct the ordinary 
< courſe of the laws, in the ſpeedy and effeQtual 
6 proſecution of ſo heinous and dangerous an of- 
© fence.” 

And it being moved to agree with the Commons 
in the ſaid reſolution, 

The fame was objected to. After long debate 
thereupon. 

Ihe queſtion was put, Whether to agree with 
the Commons in the ſaid reſoJution ? 

It was reſolved in the affirmative. 

| Diſſentient. 

BECAUSE we cannot hear without the utmoft 
concern and altoniſhment, a doctrine advanced 2 

or 
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at a previous meeting at Devonſnire- houſe, 
of ſuch Lords as were expected to ſign 
the 


for the firſt time in this Houſe, which we appre- 
hend to be new, dangerous, and unwarrantable, v:z. 
That the perſonal privilege of both Houſes of Par- 
lament has never held, and ought not to hold, in the 
caſe of any criminal proſecution whatſoever ; by 
which all the records of Parliament, all hiſtory, all 
the authorities of the graveſt and ſobereſt Judges, are 
entirely reſcinded ; and the fundamental principles of 
the conſtitution, with regard to the independence of 


Parliament, torn up and buried under the ruins of 


our moſt eſtabliſhed rights. | 

We are at a loſs to conceive with what view ſuch 
2 ſacrifice ſhould be propoſed, unleſs to amplify, in 
effect, the juriſdiction of the inferior, by annihilating 
the ancient immunities of this ſuperior Court. 

'Fhe very queſtion itſelf, propoſed to us from the 
Gommons, and now agreed to by the Lords, from 
the letter and ſpirit of it, contradicts this aſſertion; 
for whillt it only narrows privilege in criminal matters, 
it eſtabliſhes the principle. The law of privilege, 
touching impriſonment of the perſons of Lords of 
Parliament, as ſtated by the two ſtanding orders, 
declaxes: generally, That no Lord of Parliament, 
fitting the Parliament, or within the uſual times of 
privilege of Parliament, is to be impriſoned or re- 
ſtrained without ſentence or order of the Houſe, un- 
Ii it be for treafon or ſelony, or for refuſing to give 
fecurity for the peace, and refuſal to pay obedience 
to a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

The firſt of theſe orders was made after long con- 
ſideration, upon a difpute with the King, when the 
precedents of both Houſes had been fully inſpected, 
commented upon, reported, and entered in the Jour” 

nals, 
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the proteſt, the Duke of NEweAsTLE 
deſired to be excuſed putting his name to 


it, 


nals, and after the King's Council had been heard. 
It was made in ſober times, and by a Houſe of Peers 
not only loyal but devoted to the Grown: and it was 
made by the unanimous conſent of all, not one diſ- 
ſenting. Theſe circumſtances of ſolemnity, delibe- 
ration, and unanimity, are ſo ſingular and extraor- 
dinary, that the like are ſcarce to be found in any 
inſtance among the records of Parliament. 

When the two caſes of ſurety for the Peace and 
Habeas Corpus come to be well conſidered, it will be 
found that they both breathe the ſame ſpirit, and 
grow out of the ſame principle, 

The offences that call for ſurety and Habeas Corpus, 
are both caſes of preſent continuing violence, the 
proceedings in both have the fame end, v:z. to repreſs 
the force, and to diſarm the offender. 

The proceeding ſtops in both, when that end is 
attained ; the offence 1s not proſecuted nor puniſhed 
in either; the neceflity is equal in both, and if pri- 
vilege was allowed in either, ſo long as the neceſſity 
laſts, a Lord of Parliament would enjoy a mightier 
prerogative than the Crown itſelf is entitled to. 


Laſtly, they both leave the proſecution of all miſde- 


meanours ſtill under privilege, and do not dcrogate 
from that great fundamental, that none ſhall be ar- 
reſted in the courſe of proſecution for any crime un- 
der treaſon and felony. 

Theſe two orders compriſe the whole law of privi- 
lege, and are both of them ſtanding orders, and con- 
ſequently the fixed Jaws of the Houſe, by which we 
are all bound until they are duly repealed. 

The reſolution of the other Houſe, now agreed to, 
18 a direct contradiction to the rule of Parliamentary 

| privilege, 
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it, on account of his friend Lord Harp- 
WICKE, who had declared his opinion 


againſt 


privilege, laid down in the aforeſaid ſtanding orders, 
both in letter and ſpirit. Before the reaſons are ſta- 
ted it will be proper to premiſe two obſervations : 

Firſt, That in all caſes where ſecurity of the peace 
may be required, the Lord cannot be committed 
"till that ſecurity is refuſed, and, conſequently, the 
Magiſtrate will be guilty of a breach of privilege if 
he commits the offender without demanding that ſe- 
curity. 

Secondly, Although the ſecurity ſhould be refuſed, 
yet, if the party is committed generally, the Ma- 
giſtrate is guilty of a breach of privilege, becauſe 
the party refuſing ought only to be committed till 
he has found ſureties ; whereas, by a general com- 
mitment, he is held faſt, even though he ſhould give 
ſureties, and can only be diſcharged by giving bail for 
his appearance, - 

This being premiſed, the firſt objection is to the 
generality of this reſolution, which, as it is penn'd, 
denies the privilege to the ſuppoſed Libeller, not 
only where he refuſes to give ſureties, but likewiſe 
throughout the whole proſecution, from the begin- 
ning to the end; ſo that, although he ſhould ſubmit 
to be bound, he may, notwithſtanding, be after- 
wards arreſted, tried, convicted, and puniſhed, ſit- 
ring the Parliament, and without leave of the 
Houſe, wherein the law of privilege is fundamentally 
miſunderſtood, by which no commitment whatſoever 
is tolerated, but that only which is made upon the 
refuſal of the ſureties, or in the other excepted caſes 
of treaſon or felony, and the Habeas Corpus. 

1? privilege will not hold throughout in the caſe 
cf 2 teditious libel, it muſt be becauſe that offence 

19 
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againſt privilege. By this determination 
| (which the Lords came to without calling 


in 


is ſuch a breach of the peace, for which ſureties may 
be demanded; and if it be ſo, it will readily be ad- 
mitted, that the caſe comes within the exception, 
Provided always, that ſureties have been reſuſed, 
* and that the party is committed only till he ſhall 
give ſureties.” 

But firſt, this offence is not a breach of the peace; 
it does not fall within any difinition of a breach of 
the peace, given by any of the good writers upon 
that ſubject ; all which breaches, from menace to 
actual wounding, either alone, or with a multitude, 
are deſcribed to be acts of violence againſt the per- 
ſon, goods, or poſſeſſions, putting the ſubject in fear 


by blows, threats, or geſtures. Nor is this caſe of 
the Libeller ever enumerated in any of theſe writers 


among the breaches of peace; on the contrary, it is 
always deſcribed as an act tending to excite, provoke, 
or produce breaches of the peace; and although a 
Secretary of State may be pleaſed to add the enflaming 
epithets of treaſonable, traiterous, or ſeditious, to 2 
particular paper, yet no words are ſtrong enough to 


alter the nature of things. To ſay then, that a li- 


bel, poſſibly productive of ſuch a conſequence, is 
the very conſequence ſo produced, is, in other 
words, to declare, that the cauſe and the effect are 
the ſame thing. | 

Secondly, But if a libel could poſſibly, by any 
abuſe of language, or has any where been called in- 
advertently a breach of the peace, there is not the 
leaſt colour to ſay, that the Libeller can be bound to 
give ſureties for the peace, for the following reaſons : 

Becauſe none can be ſo bound unleſs he be taken in 
the actual commitment of a breach of * 

riking 
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in the advice of the Judges) the Members 
of both houſes lie at the mercy of the 
| King's 


ſtriking or putting ſome one or more of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in fear : 
— there is no authority, or even ambiguous 
hint in any law-book, that he may be fo bound: 
Becauſe no Libeller, in fact, was ever ſo bound: 
Becauſe no Crown Lawyer, in the moſt deſpotic 
times, ever inſiſted he ſhould be ſo bound, even in 
days when the preſs ſwarmed with the moſt invenomed 


and virulent libels, and when the profecutions raged 


with ſuch uncommon fury againſt this ſpecies of 
offenders; when the law of libels was ranſacked every 
term ; when loſs of ears, perpetual impriſonment, 
baniſhment, and fines of ten and twenty thouſand 
pounds, were the common judgments in the Star- 


chamber, and when the Crown had aſſumed an un- 


controulable authority over the preſs. 

Thirdly, This refolution does not only infringe the 
privilege of Parliament, but points to the reſfraint of 
the perſonal Liberty of every common ſubject in theſe 
realms, ſeeing that it does, in effect, affirm, that all 
men, without exception, may be bound to the peace 
for this offence. 

By this doctrine every man's Liberty, privileged 
as well as unprivileged, is ſurrendered into the hands 
of a Secretary of State : he is, by this means, em- 
powered, in the firſt inftance, to pronounce the pa- 
per to be a ſeditious libel, a matter of ſuch difficulty, 
that ſome have pretended, it is too high to be entruſted 
to a Special Jury, of the firſt rank and condition; 
he is to underitand and decide by himſelf the meaning 
of every inuendo ; he is to determine the tendency 
thereof, and brand it with his own epithets ; he 15 
to adjudge the party guilty, and make him author oo 
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King's Attorney General, who may, on 
the ſuggeſtion of any of them being Li- 


bellers, 


publiſher as he ſees good; and, laſtly, be is to give 
ſentence by committing the party. —AIl theſe autho- 
rities are given to one fingle Magiſtrate, unaſſiſted b 
Council, Evidence, or Jury, in a caſe where the 
law ſays, no action will lie againſt him, becauſe he 
acts in the capacity of a Judge. 

From what has been obſerved, it appears to us, 
that the exception of a ſeditious libel from privilege, 
is neither founded on uſage or written precedeats, 
and therefore this reſolution is of the firſt impreſſion; 
nay, it is not only a new law, narrowing the known 
and ancient rule, but it is likewiſe a law ex po/? fadlo, 


pendente lite, et ex parte now firſt declared to meet 


with the circumſtances of a particular caſe ; and it 
mult be farther conſidered, that this Houſe is thus 
called upon to give a ſanction to the determinations 
of the other, who have not condeſcended to confer 
with us upon this point, till they had pre-judged it 
themſelves. 5 
This method of relaxing the rule of privilege, caſe 
by caſe, is pregnant with this farther inconvenience, 


that it renders the rule precarious and uncertaig. 


Who can foretel where the Houle will ſtop, when they 
have, by one infringement of their own ſtanding or- 
ders, made a precedent, whereon future infringe- 
ments may, with equal reaſon, be founded ? How 
ſhall the ſubject be able to proceed, with ſafety, in 
this perilous buſineſs? How can the Judges decide 
on theſe or the like queſtions, if privilege is no lon- 
ger to be found in records and journals, and ſtandin 


orders? Upon any occaſion privilege may be enlarged, 
and no court will venture, for the future, without 


trembling, either to recognize, or to deny it. 
Ve 
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bellers, impriſon their perſons, merely for 
the ſake of preventing their attending any 
| parti- 
We manifeſtly ſee this effect of excluding, by a 
general reſolution, one bailable offence from privilege 


to-day, that it will be a precedent for doing ſo by ano- 
ther, upon ſome future occaſion, till, inftead of 


privilege holding in every caſe not excepted, it will, 


at laſt, come to hold in none but ſuch as are expreſly 
ſaved. | 

When the caſe of the habeas corpus is relied upon, 
as a precedent to enforce the declaration, the argu- 
ment only ſhews, that the miſchief afore-mentioned 
has taken place already, ſince one alteration, tho? a 
very juſt one, not at all applicable to the preſent 
queſtion, is produced to juſtify another that is unwar- 
rantable. | 

But it is ſtrongly objected, that if privilege be 
allowed in this caſe, a Lord of Parliament might 
endanger the conſtitution, by a continual attack of 
ſuccefiive libels; and if ſuch a perſon ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to eſcape, under the ſhelter of privilege, with 
perpetual impunity, all government would be over- 
turned, and therefore it is expedient to allow the pri- 
vilege now, when the time of privilege, by proroga- 
tions, is continued for ever, without an interval, 

This objection ſhall be anſwered in two ways. 
iſt. If inexpediency is to deſtroy perſonal privilege in 
this caſe of a ſeditious libel, it is at leaſt as inexpedient, 
that other great miſdemeanors ſhould ſtand under the 

like protection of privilege ; neither is it expedient 
that the ſmaller offences ould be exempt from proſe- 
cution in the perſon of a Lord of Parliament; fo that 
if this argument of inexpediency is to prevail, it muſt 
prevail throughout, and ſubvert the whole law of 
privilege in criminal matters, in which method of 

rea- 
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particular vote or debate. Doubtleſs, 
neither of the Houſes conceived, by ſur- 


Icnh- 


reaſoning there 1s this fault, that the argument proves 
teo much. 

If this inconvenience be indeed grievous, the fault 
is not in the Jaw of privilege, but in the change of 
times, and in the management of prorogations by the 
ſervants of the Crown, which are ſo contrived, as not 
to leave an hour open for juſtice. Let the objection, 
nevertheleſs, be allowed in its utmoſt extent, and 
then compare the inexpediency of not immediately 
proſecuting on one fide, with the inexpediency of 
ſtripping the Parliament of all protection from privilege 
on the other. Unhappy as the option is, the public 
would rather wiſh to ſee the proſecution for crimes 
ſuſpended, than the Parliament totally unprivileged, 
although, notwithſtanding this pretended inconve- 
nience is ſo warmly magnified on the preſent occaſion, 
we are not apprized that any ſuch inconvenience has 
been felt, though the privilege has been enjoyed time 
immemorial. | | 5 

But the ſecond and beſt anſwer, becauſe it removes 
all pretence of grievance, is this, that this Houſe, 
upon complaint made, has the power (which it will 
exert in favour of juſtice) to deliver up the offender 
to proſecution. 8 

It is a diſhonourable and an undeſerved imputation 
upon the Lords, to ſuppoſe, even in argument, that 


they will nourtſh an impious criminal in their bo- 


ſoms, againſt the call of offended juſtice, and the de- 

mand of their country 
It is true, however, and'it is hoped that this Houſe 
will always fee (as every Magiſtrate ought, that docs 
not betray his truſt) that their Member is properly 
diſcharged; but when that ground is once laid, they 
would 
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rendering this ſuppoſed privilege, they 
thereby 


would be aſhamed to g_— the offender one mo- 
ment : ſurely this truſt (which has never yet been 
abuſed) is not too great to be repoſed in the high 
Court of Parliament ; while it is Jodged there, the 
public juſtice is in ſafe hands, and the privilege un- 
touched; whereas, on the contrary, if, for the ſake 
of coming at the criminal at once, without this appli- 
cation to the Houſe, perſonal privilege is taken away, 
not only the offender, but the whole Parliament at 
the ſame time, is delivered up to the Crown. 

It is not to be conceived, that our anceſtors, when 
they framed the law of privilege, would have left the 
Caſe of a ſeditious libel (as it 1s called) the only un- 
privileged miſdemeanor. Whatever elſe they had 
given up to the Crown, they would have guarded 
the caſe of ſuppoſed libels, above all others with 
privilege, as en e likely to be abuſed by out- 
rageous and vindictive proſecutions. | 

But this great privilege had a much deeper reach, 
it was wiſely planned, and hath hitherto, thro' all 
times, been reſolutely maintained. 

It was not made to ſcreen criminals, but to pre- 
ſerve the very being and life of Parliament ; for 
when our anceſtors conſidered, ' that the law had 
lodged the great powers of arreſt, indictment, and 
information, in the Crown, they faw the Parliament 
would be undone, if, during the time of privilege, 
the royal proceſs ſhould be admitted in any miſde- 
meanor whatfoever ; therefore they excepted none. 
Where the abuſe of power would be fatal, the power 
ng never to be given; becauſe redreſs comes too 
late. 

A Parliament, under perpetual terror of impri- 
ſonment, can neither be free, nor bold, nor honeſt a 
an 
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thereby broke in upon the rights of the 
people of England, in thus ſubjecting 
their 


and if this privilege was once removed, the moſt im- 
portant queſtion might be irrecoverably loſt, or, car- 
ried by a ſudden eruption of Meſſengers, let looſe 
againſt the Members half an hour before the debate. 

Laſtly, as it has already been obſerved, the caſe 
of ſuppoſed libels is, of all others, the moſt dange- 
rous and alarming to be left open to proſecution du- 
ring the time of privilege. 

f the ſeverity of the law, touching libels, as it 
hath ſometimes been laid down, be duly weighed, it 
muſt ſtrike both Houſes of Parliament with terror 
and diſmay. 

The repetition of a libel, the delivery of it un- 
read to another, is ſaid to be a publication : Nay, 
the bare poſſeſſion of it has been deemed criminal, 
unleſs it is immediately deſtroyed or carried to a Ma- 
giſtrate. 

Every Lord of Parliament then, who hath done 
his, who is falſly accuſed, nay, who is, tho' without 
any information, named in the Secretary of State's 
warrant, has loſt his privilege by this reſolution, and 
lies at the mercy of that enemy to Learning and Li- 
berty, the Meſſenger of the Preſs. 

For theſe, and many other forcible reaſons, we 


hold it highly unbecoming the dignity, gravity, and 


wiſdom, of the Houſe of Peers, as well as their 
juſtice, thus judicially to explain away and diminiſh 
the privilege of their perſons, founded in the wiſdom 
of ages, declared with preciſion in our ſtanding or- 
ders, ſo repeatedly conirmed, and hitherto preſerved 
inviolable by the ſpirit of our anceſtors, called to it 
enl'y by the other Houſe, en a particular occaſion, 
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their Repreſentatives to the poſſibility of 
ſuch reſtraints. 8 


and to ſerve a particular purpoſe, ex poft facto, ex 
parte, et pendente lite, in the Courts below. 


Temple, Devonſhire, PForteſcue, 
Bolton, Scarborough, Grantham, 
Grafton, Dacre, Walpole, 


Cornwallis, Abergravenny, Ponſonby, 


Portland, Fred. Litch. Cov, Folkeſtone, 
Briftol, Aſhburnham, 


AP. 
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CHAP XVII. 


Continuation of the proceedings againſt Mr. 
Wilkes. He retires to France, Cards 
between him and Mr. Martin, at Paris. 
Account of the Witneſſes againſt him. 
Voted the Author of the North-Briton, 
and expelled. Remarks. The informa- 
tion againſt him altered by the order of 


Lord Mansfield. Letters ſent to his 
Tury. Found guilty, and outlawed. 


N the progreſs of the three reſolutions 
which Parliament had come to, the 
Adminiſtration repeatedly declared, that 
Mr. WIL EESs was not in the predicament 
of a charged man; that theſe proceedings 
affected him no more than any other 
Member ; and that nothing which imme- 
diately concerned him ſhould be agitated 
in his abſence. Yet, notwithſtanding 
every Member of the Houſe of Commons 
knew he was confined to his bed by his 
wound, on the firſt of December notice 
R 3 was 
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was taken, that in the examination of 
Kearſly and Palſe, laid before the Houſe 
(which were diſclaimed, even as a ſpecies 
of evidence, before they were read) Mr. 
W1irKkes is mentioned, as having been 
concerned in the writing and publiſhing 
the North Briton ; and the Houſe being 
informed that there was evidence ready to 
be produced at the bar, charging Mr. 


WIL Exs with being the Author and Pub- 


liſher of that paper, it was ordered that 
Mr. WILEkEs ſhould attend the Houſe on 
the 8th day of that month, to anſwer that 
charge. This was not only a manifeſt 
breach of a public promiſe, and a groſs 
deviation from all candour ; but charging 
Mr. WiLKEs with being the Publiſher, 
was an innovation that exceeded the limits 
of the King's meſſage, which ſeemed to 
have been fairly and moſt fully anſwered 
by the determination of privilege. On 
the 7th Mr. WILEES's Phyſician and Sur- 
geon attended the Houſe, with an account 
of his ill ſtate of health; upon which a 
further day was appointed for his atten- 
dance; and it then appearing that Mr. 

WILKES 
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WiXIEkXS was ſtill unable to attend the 
Houſe, the 19th of January, 1764, was 
appointed. And his complaint of a breach 


of privilege, which had, from time to 


time, been adjourned, was ordered to be 
heard on the ſame day ; when it fell of 
courſe. But before that time Mr. WILEkES 
withdrew to France. The principle of 
this retreat was obviouſly fear ; and indeed 
there ſeems to have been cauſe ſufficient 
to frighten a more intrepid perſon. There 
was a proſecution againſt him in the 
King's Bench for the North Briton, and 
another for the Eſſay on Woman; for 
neither of which he could expect mercy, 


if a Jury found him guilty. There were 


| beſides, the vengeance of the Lords, and 


the whole weight of the Crown : any one 
of which was enough to cruſh an ordinary 
man. He had likeyiſe the misfortune to 
be pre-judged ; both papers having been 
voted libels by the Parliament, before the 
ſenſe of a Jury had been taken; ſo that 


he was reduced to the alternative of ſtay- 


ing and becoming a martyr, or with- 
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drawing till the malice of his enemies was 
abated. He wiſely choſe the latter. 
Upon Mr. W1Lxzs's arrival at Paris, 
he was complimented by Mr. MJARTIN 
(who had fled thither in conſequence of 


their late duel) with the following card : 


Hotel de Luynes, Dec. 30, 1763. 

« Mr. MARTIN preſents his compli- 
ments. to Mr. WILEIS, and deſires to 
know how he does, flattering himſelf, from 
Mr. W's performance of ſo long a jour- 
ney, at this ſeaſon of the year, that his 
health is perfectly re-eſtabliſh'd. 

« Mr. M. cannot help taking this op- 
portunity to aſſure Mr. WiLKEs, that he 
had deſired Mr. BRapsnaw to deliver up 
Mr. W's note, written to Mr. M. on the 
16th Nev. as it occurred to the latter 
that any imaginable uſe might be made 
of it to Mr. W's prejudice, and before 
Mr. M. had heard from Mr. BRADSHAW 
that it was actually given up. 

« Mr. M. returns his thanks to Mr. W. 
for his attention to Mr. M's ſafety, by 
giving the = notice he did to Mr. 


BRAD- 
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'BrapSHAw, of his apprehending himſelf 
to be in danger. 

« It is impoſlible for Mr. M. to think 
of taking part in any affair of Mr. W's 
that he may find depending in the Houſe 
of Commons at his arrival in England. 
He propoſes to ſet off from hence on 
his return home on Monday next, but 
believes he ſhall not ſet foot in London 
till thoſe affairs are determined, to avoid 
even a colour of ſuſpicion that he 1s ca- 
pable of appearing againſt Mr. W. after 
what hath fo recently happened.” 


To which Mr. WitKkEes returned the 
following anſwer : 


Hotel de ED Dec. 3o. 
Friday. 

« Mr. WILkES's compliments to Mr. 
MarTiNn, and is much oblig'd by the 
favour of his note. Mr. W. is going to 
pay his reſpects to Lord HERTFoRD, and 
if Mr. MARTIN is diſengag'd, will aſter- 
wards wait upon him for a quarter of an 
hour, at the Hotel de Luynes.“ 


Fhey 
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They met at the Hotel de Luynes; and 
Mr. MARTIN, upon his return to Eng- 
land, kept his promiſe, in not attending 
the Parliament. 

On the 19th of January, when the 
order of the day was read for Mr. 
WirkEs's attending in his place to an- 
ſwer the charge ready to be produced 
againſt him, the Speaker acquainted the 
Houſe that he had received a letter, and a 
paper incloſed, from Mr. WILExS (which 
the reader will find in the note *) relating 

to 


6 Paris, Hotel de Saxe, Jan. 11. 1764. 


« I cannot expreſs the concern I am under, from 


the impoſſibility | now find of attending my duty in 
Parliament on the 19th of this month: J have ſuf- 
fered very much from the tour I made here in the 
holidays to fee my daughter: my wound is again be- 
come extremely painful, the parts are very much 
inflamed, and a fever attends it. I incloſe a certifi- 
cate of one of the King's Phyſicians, and a Surgeon of 
the army, gentlemen of eminence in their proſeſſion, 
who think it abſolutely neceſſary for me to ſtay ſome 


time longer at Paris. I refer to the certificate itſelf 


for the particulars. | 

The impatience I feel to juſtify myſelf to the 
Houſe, from the groundleſs and cruel attacks upon 
me, and the zeal I hope ever to retain for the vindi- 
cation of the ſacred rights of the Commons of Great 
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to the ſtate of Mr. WIL EkES's health, and 
to the impoſſibility of his being able to 
attend the Houſe on that day. A mo- 
tion was then made to adjourn the conſi- 
deration of the order of the day, but it 
was carried in the negative, by a majority 
of 239 againſt 102. Upon which the 
Houle reſolved, that Mr. WiIkxSs, by 
withdrawing himſelf, was guilty of a 
contempt of the authority of that Houſe, 


and, 


Britain, and the privileges of Parliament, both of 
which have been groſsly violated in my perſon, had 
determined me to ſet out for England on Friday next, 
but I now find myſelf incapable of performing the 
journey. I am therefore, Sir, under the neceſſity of 
intreating you to ſubmit my caſe to the Houſe, and L 
doubt not, from their juſtice, a more diſtant day will 
be appointed, when it may be in my power to attend 
the diſcuſſion of points very important in themſelves, 
and in which I am very materially concerned. 

J would not, Sir, implore this of the Houſe, 
if I thought the delay could be attended with any 
poſſible inconvenience to the public; and I be 
to obſerve, that I ſeized the firſt moment, which the 
reſolutions of Parliament gave me, to enter my ap- 
pearance to the informations filed againſt me in the 
King's Bench. I am, with due reſpect and regard, 

vir, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


JOHN WILKES.” 
Right Honourable 


Sir John Cuſt. 


«© Nous 
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and, therefore, they would proceed to 
Hear the evidence againſt him. The reader 
will obferve, that, from the ſtate of the 
proceedings hitherto related, it is evident, 
that the complaint againſt Mr. Witxzs 
was confined to the original publication of 
the North Briton ; that is the printed 
paper” ſo often alluded to in the reſolu- 
ticns upon the journals;. the writing of 
wich is the avowed and on object of the 


© Nous ſouſſignes medecin conſultant du Roi, ci 
devant medecin en chef des ſes armees en Allemagne 
et en EGagne, et nous chirurgien conſultant des 
armees, et chirurgien major du regiment des Gardes 
Francoiſs, certifions que Monſieur Jean Wilkes eſt 
dans un etat que ne lui permet point, tant par raport 
a fa bleſſure qui n'eſt pas encore entierement cicatriſee, 
que par raport a la hevre qui lui eſt ſurvenue d'entre- 
prendre la rout de Paris a Londres; qu'il ſeroit a 
craindre, un l'inflammation et le bourſoufflement 
conſiderable arrives depuis peu de jours, qu'il ne ſe 
ſormat une hernie a la quelle, il ne ſeroit point poſ- 
ſible de remedier, que pour prevenir cet accident, 
dont il eſt menace et que movement violent, tel que 
celui d'une chaiſe de poſte, et Pagitation de la mer ne 
manqueroient pas de determiner, i] eſt abſolument 
indiſpenſable qu'il reſte encore quelque tems a Paris. 
En foi de quoi nous lui avons delivre le preſent cer- 

tificate. A Paris, 11 Janvier 1704.” 
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King's meſſage. The examinations of 
Kearſly and Balfe, have relation to only 
that paper; conſequently, Mr. WILEkES 
could be charged with only that publica- 
tion, But the Houſe ordered one and 
twenty witneſles to attend, moſt of whom 
could only prove the re- pablication ; that 
is, the printing the North Britons in vo- 
lumes; which was not before the Houſe. 
The names of the witneſſes were, 

William Fobnſtone, Bookſeller; he could 
only prove ſome trivial intercourſe with 
Mr. WILEkxSs, relative to the North Bri- 
ton in its infantine ſtate. 

Richard Balfe, and George Kearſly (the 
original Printer and Publiſher of the North 
Briton, Number 45) were not examined, 
informations being filed againſt both in 
the King's Bench. Upon the trial be- 
tween Mr. WILEkEs and Mr. Woop, they 
were excuſed giving any teſtimony, leſt 
ſuch evidence might tend to their own 
condemnation. But the letters, and other 
papers, ſcized at Kear/ly's, were read. 


Andrew Millar, Bookſeller, and Thomas + 


Cagell, his apprentice, could only prove Mr. 
WI1LKEs 
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Wir xxs having offered to treat with Mr. 
Millar about publiſhing the firſt Number 
of the North Briton, which he declined. 

Charles Shaw ( Balfe's apprentice) could 
only prove the printing of the North Bri- 
ton, Number 45, but he knew not where 
the proof ſheet went. 

Anne Balfe was not obliged to give evi- 
dence againſt her huſband. 

Fonathan Scott could only prove Mr. 
Wirkes's hand writing. 

Milliam Richardſon, Printer, could only 
prove the publication of the firſt twenty 
five numbers. 

All the other witneſſes (who were the 
Printers that had worked in Mr. WILRKES“'s 
Houſe) could ſpeak only to the re-pub/ica- 
Zion ; and all of them, except Curry, were 
extremely unwilling even to do that. 
Curry then was the grand and only evi- 
_ dence upon which the Houſe was to de- 
termine the authorſhip of Mr. Wir Kkes. 
This man did not even know Mr. WILEES 
until ſome months after the forty-fith 
number of the North Briton had been 
publiſhed. He could only ſay, that being 
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a workman in Mr. W1rxrs's houſe, 
he was one of thoſe who re-prinzed all 
the North Brizons in volumes for Mr. 
WILXES, and by that gentleman's order. 
He could ſay nothing but what related to 
the republication, or rather the reprinting, 
of thoſe papers. And as to the Eſſay on 
Woman, he acknowledged, that he had 
received money for furniſhing a copy 


of that, which he had taken out of 
Mr. WIL EkES's houſe. After ſeveral mo- 
tions for adjourning, all of which were 
carried in the negative, the Houſe, at 


length, reſolved, without a diviſion, or 
any other evidence, that Mr. WILKE ES was 


guilty of writing and publiſhing the North 
Briton; and then they immediately expel- 
led him; which was alſo carried without 
a diviſion. To people, without doors, 
theſe proceedings appeared unaccountably 
ſtrange and precipitate, Mr. WILEES 
had been ſerved with a ſubpœna, and he 
had entered his appearance to the proſe- 
cutions againſt him in the Court of King's 
Bench, where the matter 1/7, if the 
Attorney General Pan, be determined 
within 
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within a month at fartheſt. What need 
was there then of this pre-judging his 
cauſe, and pre-determining his guilt 
while the matter was clearly fub-judrce in 
Weſtminſter Hall? A month's patience 
in-the Houſe of Commons could not hin- 
der the courſe of juſtice. Why then was 
he put to the ſad and affecting neceſſity of 
revealing his defence ſo near his trial ? 
Was it merely to obviate a motion of ex- 
pulſion ; or was i to give the Crown 
Lawyers an opportunity of knowing and 
anticipating his defence upon the day of 
trial? or upon what principle can this 
rapid proceeding be juſtified ? Surely it 
would have ſhewn a more tender regard 
for the Liberties of the ſubject, and the 
conſtitutional principles of government, 
to have declined this grand attack un- 
til the Court below had determined the 
point. It would havebeen more humane, 
and more generous. And what material 
difference could ariſe in the trivial delay 
of a month, at fartheſt, to the diſſcuſſion 

of 
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of a queſtion of ſuch extraordinary mag- 
nitude ? 
Here ended the conſideration of the 
royal complaint. The Commons could 
do no more. They had arraigned, found 
guilty, and puniſhed. It now remained 
for Weſtminſter-hall to do its part; and 
there the Court of King's Bench ſeemed 
to follow the example of the Houſe of 
Commons; that is, Mr. WILEES was 
tried by the evidence that related only to 
the re- publication; which proved to a de- 
monſtration, that Government had not 
evidence ſufficient to reach Mr. Wir xrs 
upon the original publication; for upon 
the acquiſition of Curry, the Attorney 
General deſerted his fir/# proſecution, and 
ex officio filed a ſecond information a- 
gainſt the North Briton, that was re-printed 
in Mr. WiLkEs's houſe ; to prove which 
fact Curry was the evidence. But when 
this cauſe ſtood ready for trial, and a very 
ſhort time before it was to come on, Francis 
Barlow, of the Crown-ofhce, received 
directions from Mr. WALLACE, or Mr. 
WEBB, to ?pply to a Judge to get the 
8 | infor- 
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information againſt Mr. WIL kESs amended, 
by ſtriking out the word © purport,” and 
inſerting in its ſtead, the word “ tenor. 
Upon which Barlow applied to Lord 
MANSFIELD, and obtained a ſummons to 
ſhew cauſe why it ſhould not be fo a- 
mended; and Mr. Pnririees, Mr. 
W:rxes'sSolicitor, attended Lord Ma ns- 
FIELD, at his houſe in Bloomſbury- ſquare, 
on Monday the 2oth of February 1764, 
| (which was the day before Mr. WILKEs's 
trial) in conſequence of that ſummons. 
Lord MANSs FIELD aſked him, what ob- 
jections he had to ſuch an amendment? 
he anſwered, that he could not conſent: 
upon which Lord MansFieLD ſaid, he 
did not aſk his conſent, but wanted to 
know what were his objections; and 
aſked, if it was not uſual to amend infor- 
mations, or to that effect. Then having 
tead ſome precedents, out of a book 
which his Lordſhip had in his hand, he 
made a written order to amend the faid 
information in the manner applied. for. 
Poſſibly, if this error had not been diſ- 
covered and corrected, Mr. WILEEs's 

q Counſel, 
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Counſel, in caſe of his being found 


guilty, might, and did probably intend, 
to have moved in arreſt of judgment. 
But no ſecurity to the Crown, againſt 
Mr. WiLKes, being left unguarded, he 


Had nothing to truſt to but a Jury ; and 


even in obtaining this moſt facred and 


indiſputable right of Engliſhmen, a very 


ſtrange and unaccountable ſtep was taken 


by ſomebody, whom no pains have yet 
been ſufficient to diſcover. Letters were 


ſent to ſeveral of the Jury, ſigned © Sum- 
moning Officer,” acquainting them that 
Mr. WiLkEs's trial was put off to another 
day; which prevented thoſe to whom 


theſe letters were ſent, from attending 


their duty at Weſtminſter-hall, at the 
real time of his trial, Whether the ad- 
vantage or injury of Mr. WIL RES was the 
object of theſe letters, does not poſitively 
appear. The Jury which tried him for 
the North Briton found him guilty; as did 
alſo that which tried him for printing the 
Eſſay on Woman; and he not appearing 
to receive ſentence, was outlawed in the 
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CH AP. XVIII. 


Illegal proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes 


brought under conſideration. Meeting of 
the Minority to ſettle their motions. Com- 
plaint againſt Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb; 


diſcharged. Motion to condemn General 
Warrants: Aajourned for two days. 
Reſumed : The queſtion altered and nar- 
rowed. Mr. Pitt's vindication of hinſelf 
in having iſſued ſuch warrants. Duke of 
Newcaſile's requeſt of his friends. The 
Queſtion not ſub judice ; yet adjourned for 


Jour months. Liſt of the Minority. 


Motion for a bill: rejected. Minority 
blamed for not moving againſt the ſeizure 


of papers, and other offences, Views of 


both parties. 


HEN Parliament had done its 


utmoſt, and all its proceedings 


againſt Mr. WiLKkes were finiſhed, and 
when the Crown, and the honour of the 
Crown, were both ſatisfied and vindica- 
ted, then the conſideration of the illegal 
proceedings of Government was taken 


ud. 
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up. The matter was opened to the Houſe 
upon general grounds, atiſing out of the 


complaint againſt Mr. WiIEkEs at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, and ſo purely for 


the honour and dignity of the Houſe, and 


the rights of the ſubject, without the leaſt 


regard to individuals, that it was, by the 
direction of the Houſe, formed into a com- 


plaint of a breach of privilege, committed 


by Mr. Woop and Mr. WEBI, and the 
Meſſengers, in impriſoning Mr. WILEEsV, 


and ſeizing his papers. Another motion 
was made to lay the warrant before the 


Houſe, by which Mr. WIL Ek xs had been 


apprehended. This would have led to a 


poſitive determination, as far as the opi- 
nion of one branch of the legiſlature can 


be called fo, of the legality of that war- 


rant; for the juſtification of the gentlemen 
complained of muſt have depended upon 
the validity of it. But this ſecond motion 


was rejectcd, and the matter of complaint 


was ordered to be heard on the 13th of 
February, 1764. Conferences, in the 
mean time, were held by ſome of the then 
principal perſons in the Minority, for the 
83 manage» 
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management of this buſineſs, particularly 
at Sir GEORGE SAvILE's, where the 
motions were ſettled, at a meeting con- 
fiſting of Sir Anthony Abdy, Sir William 
Baker, Peter Burrell, Eſq; Lord John 
Cavendiſh, Fobn Dodd, Eſq; William Fitz- 
herbert, Eſq; Col. Fitzroy, Right Hon, 
James Grenville, Serjeant Hewitt, Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith, Lord Maidl:ton, George 
Or:/low, Eiq; Col. Onſlow, Robert Pratt, 
Eſq; Sir George Savile, Thomas Townſhend, 
jun. Eſq; Hon. Thomas Walpole, and Fohn 
Whyte, Eſqs. On the 13th of February 
the matter of complaint was adjourned to 
the 14th. On that day it was entered 
into; and the facts having been fully exa- 
mined, itbecame neceſſary to condemn the 
warrant, in order to eſtabliſh the breach of 
privilege which had been committed under 
it. For this reaſon the following general 
queſtion was propoſed, © That a warrant 
for apprehending and ſeizing the Author, 
Printers, and Publiſhers, of a ſeditious 
libel, together with their papers, is not 
warranted by law.“ Yet the conſideration 

of this queſtion was declined, in order to 
diſcharge 
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diſcharge the complaint againſt Mr. Woop 
and Mr. WE BB, previous to the exami- 
nation into the legality of the warrant; 
upon what ground of reaſon, law or juſ- 
tice, is not eaſy to be conceived, there 
being ſuch a connection between the war- 
rant, and the perſons complained of, that 
tne Houſe had determined nothing could 
ſeparate them in the beginning ; nothing 
therefore could equal the inconſiſtency of 
firſt diſcharging the order of complaint, 
and then going into the conſideration of 
the legality of the warrant. The Houſe 
having fat till half an hour paſt ſeven in 
the morning of the 16th, the queſtion was 
put to adjourn to the 17th, which, tho' 
ſo late in the morning, and many ſtaunch 
friends to the Minority known to be gone 


home, was carried but by a ſmall majo- 


rity, only 208 againſt 184 ; which, con- 
ſidering the very great ſuperiority the 
Adminiſtration had had upon all the other 
diviſions, was conſidered as a kind of vic- 
tory over them ; and it was univerſally 
believed, that on the 17th they would be 
totally defeated. However, on the 17th 

84 the 
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the Adminiſtration, by ſeveral motions 
and alterations, narrowed the ground of 
the general queſtion, in order to bring it 
to the individual warrant that had iſſued, 
and to add thereto facts relative to the 
practice of Secretaries of State and Courts 
of Law. At laſt the reſolution adopted 
by the Houſe for its queſtion was this, 
% That a general warrant, for apprehend- 
ing and ſeizing the Authors, Printers and 
Publiſhers of a ſeditious and treaſonahle 
libel, together with their papers, is not 
warranted by law; altho' ſuch warrant has 
been iſſued according to the uſage of 
office, and has been frequently produced 
to; and ſo far as appears to this Houſe, 
the validity thereof has never been debated 
in the Court of King's Bench, but the 
parties thereupon have been frequently 
bailed by the ſaid Court.“ And the 
Lawyers were the principal perſons who 
moved and enforced all theſe narrowing, 
qualifying, and apologizing amendments. 
Much had been already ſaid of the prac- 
tice and uſage of office, in order to give a 
colour of juſtification for the conduct of 
Lord 
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Lord HarirAx; the adminiſtration had 
called for papers and volumes of records, 
in order to juſtify their proceedings by 
that uſage; and Mr. P1TT being in the 


Houſe, and a very warm advocate for the 
queſtion, his adminiſtration was quoted 


as a ſanctification of ſuch uſage. It is 
true, that in the ofice-papers which were 
produced, there did appear to have been 
two ſuch warrants iſſued by Mr. PiTT ; 
one for the ſeizure of certain perſons on 
board a ſhip going to France ; the other 
for apprehending the Count de St. Ger- 
main, a foreigner, and ſuppoſed to be a 
ſpy. Theſe were iſſued in the midſt of a 
war with France, not for libels, but as 
in caſes of high treaſon ; and the cauſe 
juſtified the proceeding. *©* He acknow- 
ledged they were againſt law; that in one 
of them he conſulted his friend, the At- 
torney General at that time, (now Lord 
CAMDEN) who told him, he warrant 
would be illegal, and if he iſſued it he muſt 
take the conjequence ; nevertheleſs, prefer- 
ring the general ſafety in time of war, and 


pub- 
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public danger to every perſonal conſidera- 
tion, that he run the riſk (as he would 
of his head, had that been the torſeit, 
upon the like motive) and did an extraordi- 
nary act, againſt a ſuſpicious foreigner juſt 
come from France ; that he was ready to 


anſwer it before his country, if they called 
him toan account ; andthat in his opinion, 


the apparent neceſſity of the thing, and 
the real exigency of the time, muſt al- 


ways be the teſt, and alone vindicate, and 
be the ſafeguard of any Miniſter, who, at 
a criſis, exceeds the known laws of his 
country.” 

The Duke of Newcaſtle's adminiſtra- 
tion was quoted with more propriety. It 
was aſſerted, that his Grace had iſſued an 
infinitenumber of theſe warrants. Though 
the fact was undeniable, yet ſuch uſage 


could not ju/tify what was legal; for uſage 
in matters of law that are doubtful, is a 
good expoſitor of the law; but uſage 
againſt law is oppreſſion. Therefore, the 
Duke of NewcasTLE was as liable to 


cenſure for his conduct as Lord HALI- 


FAX; 
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FAX and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
his Grace had requeſted, previous to this 
queſtion being ſettled at the private meet- 
ings, That no perſonal regard to him- 
ſelf might influence the conduct of his 
neareſt relation or friend; for that he 
ſhould be ſorry, if, from that tenderneſs 
of his friends to him, the future exerciſe 
of a power, which was of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the public, ſhould not be pre- 
vented. But as no cenſure was intended 
againſt Lord HAL ITITAx, the Duke of 
NEW As TLE might with great ſafety 
make this declaration. When the Admi- 
niſtration found that no juſtification, no 
precedents, no uſage of office, would 
avail; that the illegality of the warrant 
was ſtrongly and poſitively aſſerted by Mr. 
PiTT, and many others; and that the 
Crown Lawyers did not venture to diſpute 
it, they changed their argument, and went 
upon the impropriety of deciding in Par- 
liament, a queſtion then depending in a 
Court of judicature. It was affirmed, that 


in the cauſe then depending in the Court 
| * 
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public danger to every perſonal confidera- 
tion, that he run the riſk (as he would 
of his head, had that been the forfeit, 
upon the like motive) and did an extraordi- 
nary act, againſt a ſuſpicious foreigner juſt 
come from France ; that he was ready to 


anſwer it before his country, if they called 
him to an account; and that in his opinion, 


the apparent neceſſity of the thing, and 
the real exigency of the time, muſt al- 


ways be the teſt, and alone vindicate, and 
be the ſafeguard of any Miniſter, who, at 
a criſis, exceeds the known laws of his 
country.” | | 
The Duke of Newcaſtle's adminiſtra- 
tion was quoted with more propriety. It 
was aſſerted, that his Grace had iflued an 
infinitenumber of theſe warrants. Though 
the fact was undeniable, yet ſuch uſage 
could not juſtify what was illegal; for uſage 
in matters of law that are doubtful, is a 
good expoſitor of the law; but uſage 
againſt law is oppreſſion. Therefore, the 
Duke of NEwWSAs TIE was as liable to 
cenſure for his conduct as Lord Hari- 


FAX; 


1 
FAX and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
his Grace had requeſted, previous to this 
queſtion being ſettled at the private meet- 
ings, ** That no perſonal regard to him- 
ſelf might influence the conduct of his 
neareſt relation or friend; for that he 
ſhould be ſorry, if, from that tenderneſs 
of his friends to him, the future exerciſe 
of a power, which was of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the public, ſhould not be pre- 
vented.” Butas no cenſure was intended 
againſt Lord HaLiFax, the Duke of 
NewcasTLE might with great ſafety 
make this declaration. When the Admi- 
niſtration found that no juſtification, no 
precedents, no uſage of office, would 
avail; that the illegality of the warrant 
was ſtrongly and poſitively aſſerted by Mr. 
PiTT, and many others; and that the 
Crown Lawyers did not venture to diſpute 
it, they changed theirargument, and went 
upon the impropriety of deciding in Par- 
liament, a queſtion then depending in a 
Court of judicature. It was affirmed, that 
in the cauſe then depending in the Court 
| of 
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of Common Pleas, between Mr. Wir « es 
(who then was not outlawed) and Lord 
HALT Ax, this great queſtion concerning 
the illegality of the warrant muſt come in 
iſſue, as it was the great point upon 
which that cauſe muſt turn : the queſtion 
being therefore a mere point of law, and 
clearly ſub judice, it ought to be left to the 
free determination of the Judges, and the 
ſenſe of a Jury, without an attempt to 
biaſs them by a previous reſolution of Par- 
liament. Surely theſe gentlemen had ſorgot 
what they themſelves had fo vigourouſly 
promoted and done in the beginning of the 
Seſſion. While the North Briton was 
under proſecution in the Court of King's 
Bench, and ſome months previous to 
any determination being had in the Court, 
they took up the conſideration of the 
paper in Parliament,“ and upon the mere 
view of it, without enquiring into the 
truth of any cicumſtances that the author 
might rely upon, or the Public's apinion 
of his intent thereby, determined it to be 
a libel; and yet this is not only what 

great 
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great Judges eſteem a mere point of Iaw, 
but what by ſome is held to be a very 
difficult point of law. They went fur- 
ther ; for they afterwards called for evi- 
dence, in order to find out who was the 
author; and it appearing to them, al- 
though by witneſſes not upon oath, and 
ſome who did not know Mr. WILEEsS, 
till ſeveral months after the fact was 
committed, that Mr. Wilkes was the 
author, they expelled him ; after ſetting 
and deliberating upon their conduct till 
half an hour after three in the morning. 
Now this laſt is a fa& which by the con- 
ſtitution of this country is to be tried by a 
Jury. Nay, the Commons came to both 
theſe reſolufions, whilſt the ſame matter 
was in a courſe of trial before a Jury in 
the Courts below.” But this queſtion of 
the illegality of the warrant was not in a 
courſe of determination in the Courts be- 
low. It was admitted, indeed, by the 
Lawyers in the Minority, that in Mr. 
WiXLEEs's action againſt Lord HALIT Ax, 


the queſtion igt come in iſſue; but 
| there 
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there was a doubt, nay, there was an al- 
moſt certainty, that that action never 
would come to trial ; privilege on the 
ſide of the Secretary of State, and inability: 
on the ſide of Mr. WiLKkzs, had hither- 
to prevented it, and in all probability 
would prevent it for ever. The fallacy 
of this objection being manifeſt, the mi- 
nority went into the importance of the 
general queſtion; they affirmed it to be 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the Liberty 
of the ſubject; the very eſſence of private 
and perſonal liberty depended upon it; 
the minds of the public were extremely 
agitated ; and a deciſion was expected, for 
the ſatisfaction of the preſent age and the 
ſecurity of future times. Still the Admi- 
niſtration adhered to their principle of the 
impropriety of coming to any determina- 
tion upon a point of law, while it was 
depending in the Courts of Juſtice. They 
moved therefore to adjourn the debate to 
that day four months. And at half an 
hour after five in the morning, of the 18th, 
the queſtion to adjourn, was put, and 

car- 
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carried by 232 againſt 118. The names 
of the Minority the reader will find in 


the note“. 


When 


* 4 LIST f the MINORITY pon the 
largeſt diviſion ; with the abſent Members 
ſuppoſed to be in that Intereſt. 


IR Anthony Abdy 

O George Adams 
Th A*Court 

Wn Aiſlabie 
Lord Viſc. Allen 
Thomas Anſon | 
Hon. Andrew Archer 
Sir George Armitage 
William Aſhburnham 
Pierce Aſhe A' Court 
Sir John St. Aubin 
Sir William Baker 
Sir John Barrington 
Charles Barrow 
Col. Barre 
Benjamin Bathurſt 
* Beauclerk 
William Beckford 
William Bentinck 
Wilbraham Bootle 
Crab Bolton 
Edward Bouverie 
Sir Piercy Bret 
Henry Bridgman 
Sir Brook Bridges 
John Buller 
James Buller 
John Bullock 
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| William Burt 


Peter Burrel 


| Bartholomew Burton 
| Col, Richard Burton 
| John Butler 

| Plummer Byde 


Peregrine Bertie 
Col. Calcraft 
Nicholſon Calvert 


| John Calvert 
Pryſe Campbell 


Daniel Campbell 

Right Hon. Lord George 
Cavendiſh 

Major Gen. Lotd Fred. 
Cavendiſh 

Lord John Cavendiſh 

Sir Thomas Cave 


Anthony Champion 
| Hon. Wm. Chetwynd 


Nath. Cholmondeley 
Thomas Cholmondeley 


| Sir Kenrick Clayton 


William Clayton 


| Charles Cocks 


Sir William Codrington 
Wenman Coke 


Sir George Colebrook 


Hon. 
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When the debate was over, Sir Jour 


Mons Lt. Gen. Conway 
George Cooke 

Velters Cornwal 
Thomas Coventry 
Henry Curwen 

John Damer 

Sir Edward Deering 
George Delaval 
George Dempſter 
John Dodd 
William Dowdſwell 
Sir Francis Drake 

Lee Dummer | 
Edward Elliot 

Sir John Elwel 

Sir Matt. Featherſtone 
Saville Finch 

Brice Fiſher 

William Fitzherbert 
Major Gen. Fitzwilliam 
William Fitzmaurice 
Col, Charles Fitzroy 
Thomas Foley 

Brook Forreſter 
Thomas Foſter 

Roſe Fuller 

Thomas Fuller 

Lord Gage 

Sir John Gibbon 
Capt. Sir Alex. Gilmore 
Richard Glover 

Sir Richard Glynn 
Francis Godolphin 
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| 
| Major Gen. Lambton 


| 


Paitiees moved the Houſe for a bill to 


declare 


Rt. Hon, James Greuville 


Lord Grey 
Major General Sir John 


Griffin Griffin 
Thomas Groſvenor 
James Grant 
Lord Gal way 
Sir Thomas Hales 
Capel Hanbury 
Harbord Harbord 
Hon. Thomas Harley 
John Hervey 
Hon. Capt. Will. Hervey 
Serjeant Hewit 
Rowland Holt 
Lieut. Gen. Honeywood 
Lieut. Gen. Howard 
Lord Viſcount Howe 
Hon. Col. Howe 
George Hunt 
Richard Huſſey 
Thomas Hutchins 
George. Jennings 
Col. Irwin 
Thomas Knight 
Sir Robert Ladbroke 


Edwin Laſcelles 
Daniel Laſcelles 
Edward Laſcelles 
William Lawrence 


Peter Legh 


Sir Robert Long 


Simon 
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declare General Warrants and the ſeizure 
of Papers, illegal, by an act of Parlia- 


Simon Le 

oſeph Maw 
Jolph Melliſh” 

ir William Meredith 
Sir George Metham 
Hugo Meynell 
Lord Viſc. Middleton 
Richard Middleton 
Lord Middleſex 
Richard Mills 
Lord Charles Montagu 
Edward Morant 
Sir John Morgan 
Thomas Morgan 
Thomas Morgan, jun. 
Capt. Charles Morgan 
Sir Roger Moſtyn 
James Murra 
Arnold Neſbit 
Lord Newnham 
Thomas Noel 
John Norris 
Henry Onel 
George Onſlow 
Col. George Onſlow 
Tohn Page 
Sir Thomas Palmer 
Thomas Pelham 
Richard Pennant 
Henry Penton 


Rt. Hon. WILL. PITT 
John Pitt 


ment; 


Edward Popham 
Harcourt Powell 
Mackworth Praed 
Robert Pratt 

George Preſcot 
Richard Price 

Hugh Price 

Chaſe Price 

Sir Wm. Beauch. Proctor 
Henry Pye | 
William Plummer 
Martin Rebow 

John Roberts 

Hon. Tho. Robinſon 
Lord Royſton 

John Ruſhout 

Dennis Rolle 

Lord George Sackville 
Sir George Savile 
Sir Charles Saunders 
Hon. Edwin Sandys 
James Scawen 
Fitzroy Scudamore 
Charles Scudamore 
Thomas Itrgiſon 
Robert Suafto 

John Shelley 

Sir Edward Simpſon 


Edward Southwel 


Thomas Staunton 
Richard Stevens 
Humphrey Sturt 


John Plumptree 


P 


Lawrence Sullivan 
John 
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ment ; except in certain caſes, and under 
ſuch limitations, as ſhould be mentioned 
and deſcribed in the faid at. He was 


John Tempeſt Lord Winterton 
John Thomlinſon William Woodly 
Right Hon. Charles | Sir George Yonge 
Townſhend Hon. Charles Yorke 
Charles Townſhend Hon. John Yorke 
Hon. Tho. Townſhend ABSENT. 


Thomas 'Townſhend John Offley 
Sir William Trelawny George Brudenel 


Sir Chriſtopher Treiſe | Richard Cavendiſh 
William Trevannion | Peter Dennis | 
Clement Tudway Miles Barnes 

Foſter Tuftnel | Cecil Forreſter 

John Tuckfield Joſ. Gulſton 

Hon. Fred. Vane Sir Gilbert Heathcot 
Arthur Vanſittart John Hewit 

Lord Villiers Samuel Egerton 


Sir Francis Vincent Right Hon. Hen. Legge 
Edmund Waller John Luther 

Hon. Thomas Walpole | James Long 

Hon. Hor. Walpole John Parker 

Hon. Sir Edw. Walpole | Lord Harry Powlett 
Hon. Boyle Walſingham | Thomas Prowſe 


Sir George Warren Matthew Ridley 
Thomas Watſon Sir John Ruſhout 

James Weſt Hon. Sir Will. Stanhope 
Thomas Whic cot Thomas Tracy 

John Whyte Hon. George V. Vernon 
Major Gen. Whitmore George Wright 

James Whitſhed Hon. Auguſtus Keppel 
Andrew Wilkinſon Hon. George Monſon 
William Willy Hon. William Craven 
William Wilſon | &c. &c. &c. &c. 


ſupported 
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ſupported by ſeveral in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, But the Minority oppoſed it; be- 
cauſe they thought, a bill prepared and 
brought in by men in office, who had been 
attempting to juſtify their own proceed- 
ings, would undoubtedly be a preroga- 
tive bill. If a bill be at all neceſſary, 
ſaid they, it ſhould be framed by thoſe 
who are contending for liberty, and not 
thoſe who are endeavouring to evade the 
diſpute. The motion was therefore re- 
(ny 

The Majority by which the queſtion of 
adjournment was carried, was ſo ſmall, 
that the Adminiſtration may rather be 
ſaid to have had an eſcape, than to have 
obtained a victory. And ſome of the 
leaders of the Minority imagined they be- 
gan to totter. Theſe patriots now thought 
they had done enough to get themſelves 
into offices; and they were afraid of at- 
tempting any thing further, leſt they ſhould 
thereby ruin the probability of their ſup- 
poſed ſucceſs: Which was one reaſon for 
their not making a ſecond effort, upon a 


motion they had formed againſt the ſeizure 
T2 of 
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of Papers, which was generally expected. 
That was a point of real importance to 
the Liberty of the ſubject; and a con- 
demnation of a practice ſo horrid and 
illegal as the ſeizure of Papers undoubtedly 
was, would have given the moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure to every Engliſhman, But the 
real truth is, theſe patriots by halves 
only, when they were in office, were as 
ſtrong prerogative men as thoſe whom 
they now oppoſed ; and hoping ſhortly 
to be in office again, they did not chuſe 
to condemn a practice which many of 
them held to be both juſtifiable and ne- 
ceſſary. So that this Minority were 
not ſuch warm and ſincere friends to Li- 
berty as they pretended : Though they 
were at infinite pains, and ſome expence, 
to make the public believe their profeſſions, 
from their attempt to condemn General 
Warrants. But not a ſtep would they 
take towards either remedying or con- 
demning the greater grievance, relative to 
papers; not an inch further would they 
go although they were ſure of carrying 
the queſtion. If it be legal to ſeize pa- 
pers 
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pers (and ſuch ſilence almoſt implies it) 
it is a matter of indifference to the unfor- 
tunate perſon whoſe houſe is plundered 
for them, whether the ſearch and ſeizure 
are made under the authority of a general 
or a particular warrant: if a general war- 
rant will not do, a particular one may 
ſoon. be had : a Secretary of State can ne- 
ver be many minutes in finding a Juſtice 


gf Peace to iſſue a warrant for him. The 


queſtion is, Is ſuch a practice legal? The 
Minority would not fay, No. Many of 


them are ſuppoſed to approve of it, in cer- 


tain caſes ; as in high treaſon, &c. but they 
would neither tell the public what thoſe 
caſes were, nor under what reſtrictions 
the practice ought to be put. They hung 
out a ſpecious, but deceitful, appearance of 


Liberty, a kind of 4 will with a wifp, and 


intreated the public to follow it.— The 
evaſion of the Habeas Corpus, and the 
cloſe impriſonment, were wholly indefen- 
ſible, and would have afforded them moſt 
excellent queſtions. Thoſe tranſactions 
were clearly againſt law, and therefore 
ought to have been cenſured. Perhaps, with 

S424 reſpect 
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reſpect to the warrant, the right and beſt 
way of proceeding would have been to 
have moved a complaint againſt the Se- 
cretary himſelf; at leaſt it would have 
been the moſt conſtitutional, and moſt be- 
coming the dignity of Parliament, But 
the Minority did not aim at doing juſtice 
to the laws of their country. The bent 
of their deſires was to get into office. 

The object of both parties, not half a 
dozen excepted, in ſupporting and oppo- 
ſing the determination of this queſtion, 
relative to General Warrants, were, ſingly 
and excluſively, the emoluments of of- 
fice: one to remain in poſſeſſion of what 
they enjoyed, and the other to ſeize thoſe 
benefits for themſel ves. In no age, 
except that which produced the deſtruc- 
tion of the Roman Liberty, were venality 
and corruption ſo prevalent as at this time 
in Britain, Thoſe very few, who are 
really honeſt, and are in a ſituation of 
viewing the ſcandalous tranſactions of the 
majority of the Great, cannot help look- 
ing with horror and deteſtation upon two 
dodies of men regulating their whole con- 


duct 
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duct by the ſingle rule of intereſt ; plun- 
dering, or wiſhing to plunder, an oppreſ- 
ſed, diſtracted and exhauſted country; 
and covering, or attempting to cover, their 
baſe deſigns, with the moſt ſolemn pro- 
teſtations of love for the public, and 
claiming the title of Patriots; a title 
which was formerly more honourable than 
any which a court could beſtow, but which 
their repeated perfidy has now brought to 
contempt and reproach. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, xX. 


Ineffeftual attempt to relieve the Cyder Coun- 
ties. The Minority broken, Diſmiſſions 
of the Generals Conway and Acourt. 
Mr. Webb tried for perjury, and Kearſly 
and Williams for yt bing the North 


Briton. 


HE ſecond great point of oppoſi- 
tion was the exciſe upon cyder. 
Upon the motion to renew the tax, an at- 
tempt was made to introduce alterations 
and amendments ;” but upon the queſtion 
being put, it was carried in the negative, 
by 167 againſt 125, Then it was ar- 
gued, and inſiſted upon, that an appeal 
to juries was neceſſary; and would re- 
move an eſſential part of the ſubjects com- 
plaints. Accordingly, on the 8th of 
March, 1764, a motion was made “ for 
regulating the mode of collection by Ex- 
ciſe, ſo as to ſecure to the ſubject their 
undoubted right of trials by juries; and 
to reſtrain, by penalties, any abuſes of the 


Offi- 
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Officers of Exciſe contrary to law.” But 


it was carried in the negative by 166againſt 
120. At the time of putting this queſtion 
a very conſiderable part of the Minority 


were abſent. The fact is, that ſeveral of 


them were for this Exciſe ; and another 
conſiderable part of them did not chuſe to 
attend upon this occaſion, becauſe the 
Cyder Members had not aſſiſted them 
upon the points they had ſo warmly con- 
teſted, To this want of union in thoſe 
whoſe indiſpenſible intereſt it was to have 
firmly united, the Miniſter owed his ma- 
jority upon both the General Warrants and 
the Exciſe upon Cyder, Two or three of 
the principals, finding themſelves duped 
in their expectations of getting into offices, 

were ſo ſoured and chagrined by that 
diſappointment, that they began to give 


over all thoughts of oppoſition, and to 


trouble themſelves no further about it. 
Mr. P1TT totally abſented himſelf ; and 
Mr. CRARLES TowWNSsHEND, immediately 
upon the adjournment of the queſtion 
upon General Warrants, went to Cam- 


bridge 
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bridge to oppoſe Lord Sanpwicn in his 
deſign of becoming Vice Chancellor of 


that Univerſity, By the abſence of theſe 
two principal perſons at that critical time, 
the ſpirit of oppoſition inſtantly cooled, 


and the Miniſter as ſuddenly recovered 
his ſtrength. The probability of ſucceſs 


being now further removed than ever, 
they began to break with one another; and 
every- man became jealous of his friend 
being either reconciled to the Miniſter, 
er ſome way or other making his peace at 
St. James's, before himſelf, In a few 
weeks, deſertion and diſſatisfaction pre- 
vailed throughout the whole party: inſo- 
much that when the public buſineſs came 
on, that is, the plan of ſupplies, which 
every oppoſition has always thought itſelf 
bound to oppoſe, they were almoſt totally 
ſilent; which gave to the Miniſter ſuch 
a manifeſt appearance of ſuperiority, 
that it had a wonderful effect upon what 
are called the Flying Squadron, a conſide- 
rable part of whom had joined the Mino- 
rity upon the late probability of ſucceſs 
from that quarter: they were now ſo tho- 

roughly 
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roughly convinced of their error that they 
returned to the court with vows of the 
moſt faithful attachment. The ſeſſion, 
therefore, ended without any further ef- 
forts of the Minority. 

Buſineſs being finiſhed, and the Admi- 
niſtration now in the meridian of their 
power, and, in their own idea, firm and 
immoveable, they reſolved to chaſtiſe 
ſome of their military enemies, who had 
dared to oppoſe them upon thoſe queſtions 
which ſo eminently threatened their diſ- 
ſolution. The firſt of theſe, whom they 
thought proper to mark for puniſhment, 
was General Conway. He had a regi- 
ment, and was moreover a Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the King; the former was 
taken from him, and from the latter he 
was diſmiſs d. This conduct inſtantly 
created an alarm. It was conſidered by 
the Public as an attempt to deſtroy the 
freedom and independency of Parliament 
and by the Officers of the army as a pecu- 
liar hardſhip, and a diſgrace to their pro- 
feſſion, no reaſon being aſſigned for the 
General's diſgrace. It muſt ſlacken the 

Zeal 


1 
zeal of Officers (ſaid one of General Cox- 
WAY'S friends) when they ſee that, after a 
life ſpent in the ſervice, they are liable to 
be turned adrift, to ſatisfy the vengeance 
of Miniſters, and for cauſes no way con- 
nected with the profeſſion. It affects the 
honour of Officers, as it inclines men 
without doors to ſuſpect that they act un- 
der fear of loſing their employments. It 
indiſpoſes their countrymen to chuſe them 
into Parliament, as an Officer can no 
longer be ſuppoſed a free Agent. The 
Public is hurt, if the rights of Parliament 
are violated, and if puniſhment, which 
is only due to crimes, is inflicted on in- 
corruptible honeſty and conſcientious 
virtue. It is hurt, if Miniſters revenge 
their own animoſities on the ſervants of the 
King and the Nation, and if they in effect 
declare, that to defend the liberties of the 
people, ſubjects the guardians of thoſe 
liberties to proſcription. 

Theſe diſmiſſions (continued the ſame 
advocate) have ſometimes been exerciſed 
againſt men who have been regular and 
forward in oppoſition, as in the caſes of the 
Duke 
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Duke ef BorTon, the Lords WesT- 
' MORELAND and CoBHAM. But General 
Conway's conduct was very different 
from that of thoſe noble Lords; they were 
fixed and determined opponents to the 
then Miniſter; he was enliſted in no 


Oppoſition, and upon the report being 


propagated that he was, he declared to a 
Miniſter, before witneſs, © that he was 
not, nor intended to be engaged in oppo- 
ſition.” He gave but one vote againſt the 
Miniſter ; for he voted with the Majority 
upon every queſtion againſt Mr. W1txes, 
and was ſeveral times up to ſpeak, though 
never pointed to. He likewiſe voted with 


the Miniſtry upon the Exciſe, and every 


other queſtion throughout the whole ſeſ- 
ſion, except the ſingle affair of the War- 
rants. This diſmiſſion was therefore ſingu- 
lar, and could not fail exciting very ſtrong 
remarks. But whether the clamour raiſed 
by it, and the apparent diſguſt with which 
it was received by the army, or whether the 
Adminiſtration thought this example ſuffi- 
cient to fix their wavering friends, or what 
ather cauſes prevented a number of other 


diſ- 
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diſmiſſions of the like kind, certain it is, 
they were not made, ny they had 
been threatened. _ 

This inſtance of diſmiſſing General 
Conway was not the firſt which the Ad- 
miniſtration had ſhewn to the Public, and 
80 army, of their reſolution to puniſh 

iſobedience. General AcourT had been 


diſmiſſed ſome time before: he had voted 
'againſt the peace, and, as the miniſterial 


writers ſaid, had refuſed to obey an order 
from the Secretary at War, to diſmiſs a 
private ſoldier. It was affirmed in the 
public papers (and that affirmation was 
not contradicted) that the letter at the 
concluſion of the forty-fifth number of 
the North-Briton, contained the order 
alluded to. The letter was as follows : 


By the Right Hon. WELBORE 
ELL1s, his Majeſty's Secretary 
at War. 

Having received his Majeſty's com- 
mands, do hereby diſcharge Anthony Ni- 
chols, a private man, from the Coldſtream 
regiment of foot-guards, commanded by 
General James Lord TYRAwLEY, from 
any 


L. S. 
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any further ſervice in the ſame regiment. 
Given under my hand and ſeal, at the 
War- office, this 26th day of March, 1763. 
W. ELLIS. 
To all his Majeſty's Ofpcers, civil 
and military, whom it may concern. 
2 the Articles of War, Sect. 3, Art. 
« After a non- commiſſioned Officer» 
or = wile. ſhall have been duly enliſted 
and ſworn, he ſhall not be diſcharged our 
ſervice without a diſcharge in writing; and 
no diſcharge granted to him ſhall be al- 
lowed of as ſufficient, which is not ſigned 
by a Field Officer of the regiment into 
which he was enliſted ; gr Commanding 


Officer where no Field Officer of the regi- 


ment is in Great Britain.“ 
Quere. Is the Secretary at War a Field 


Officer? or what Officer is he? 
No cauſe being aſſigned for either of 
theſe diſmiſſions. they did moſt certainly 
deſerve, and for the honour of the con- 
ſtitution, as well as of the army, ſtrongly 
require a parliamentary examination, And 
with reſpect to the caſe of General AcourrT, 
one gentleman of the Minority propoſed 
making a motion of that kind, but when 


he 
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he came to mention it to his colleagues, 
he found them ſo backward, and ſo fear- 
ful of becoming offenſive to St. James's, 
that he ſaw he ſhould not be ſupported, 
therefore it was laid aſide *. 


* Mr. Webb, who had ſworn in the trial between 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Wood, that while in Mr. 
Wilkes's houſe he had no hey in his hand, (or ſome- 
thing to that effect) was indicted for Perjury by the 
Grand Jury of Middleſex, and tried before Lord 
Mansfield, at Weſtminſter Hall, when the jury, af- 
ter ſtaying out a conſiderable time, at length acquitted 
him. Two of the witneſſes, on this occaſion, were, 
Kearſly, the original publiſher of the North Briton, 
and Williams, who had re-publiſhed the fame in vo- 
lumes. Proſecutions were carried on againſt them 
for theſe offences, and they were both found guilty. 
The former fled 30 France for ſome time, but at 
length ſurrendered, and was committed to the King's 
Bench; from whence he was releaſed after two 
months confinement, in conſideration of what he 
had already. ſuffered, and the actions which he had 
brought againſt the Meſſengers, and others, for ſei- 
zing and detaining his papers and accompt books were 
entirely withdrawn. But the latter was fined one hundred 
pounds, impriſoned eight months, and ſet in the pil- 
lory: This laſt part of the ſentence, was ſo far from 
proving a diſgrace, that it was converted into a pub- 
lic triumph; for people gathered round the pillory in 
ſuch aſtoniſhing numbers, and by words and emblems 
and rewarding the Culprit with a ſum of money 
collected from the people preſent, ſnewed ſuch a ſtrong 
deteſtation of ſome of the principal perſons ſuppoſed 
to manage the arcana of State, that the pillory will 
ſcarcely again become an engine for the intended 


puniſhment of public Libels. 
CHAP. 


„ 
C H A P. XX. 
Of the Club in Albemarle-flreet, with a hi 


of the Members. Death of the Duke of 
Devonſhire and Mr. Legge. 


HE caſe of Mr. WIL E xs furniſhing 

the Minority with ſeveral ſtrong 

and important conſtitutional queſtions, 
ſome gentlemen of weight and charac- 
ter early in the preceding winter pro- 
poſed to the party a ſcheme of Hſciation, 
the purpoſe of which was to keep their 
friends together, and to give them the 
pleaſure of meeting and converſing with 


each other, The idea was approved by 


a great part, though not all the Mino- 
rity; and a tavern in Albemarle-ſtreet, 


kept by Mr. Wildman, was fixed upon 


for the place of meeting. A ſubſcrip- | 


tion was opened to pay the neceſſary ex- 
pences, and all ſubſcribers were members 
of the Club, which was formed under 
certain regulations. No polit.cal bufi- 
neſs of any kind was meant to be tranſ- 
. ated at any of the meetings. The in- 
ſtitution was ſingly to preferve union. 


U The 


| 
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The following is a lift of the Members 


in the Year 1764. 


Dukes of Devonſhire 
Newcaſtle 
Bolton 
Grafton 
Portland 
Marquis of Rockingham 
Farls Temple 
Cornwallis 
Albemarle 
Aſhburnham 
Scarborough 
— 
Corke 
Clanbraſſil 
Charlemont 
Viſcounts Torrington 
Midleton 
Allen 
Powerſcourt 
Lords Dacre 
Edgecumbe 
Abergavenny 
Forteſcue 
Gage 
V/alpole 
Fee 
avenſworth 
Monſon 
Sondes 
G. Cavendiſh 
F. Cavendiſh 
* Cavendiſh 
Villiers 
E. Bentinck 
Harry Paulet 


Grey 


Baroncts. 
Sir George Savile 
Sir William Meredith 


Sir H. Mainwaring 


Sir Ant. Abd 
Sir George Von e 
Sir Marmaduke WyviR 
Sir George Colebroke 
Sir George Armitage 
Sir Alex- Gilmour 
Sir Edw. Deering 
Sir John Gibbons 
Sir Kenrick Clayton 
Sir Francis Vincent 
Sir E. Walpole 
Sir C. Saunders 
Sir G. Warren K. B. 
Sir W. Beau- 

champ Proctor. 
Sir William Baker 
Sir George Metham 
Rt. Hon. H. B. Legge 
Rt. Hon. J. Grenville 
W. Aſhburnham 
H. Crabb Bolton 
Geo. Bridgeman 
Peter Burrell 
J. Bentinck 
Barth. Burton 
George Byng 
Hodgſkinſon Bankes 
George Brudenell 
John Buller 
John Bullock 
John Butler 


Chales 


. 
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Charles Boothby 
Richard Cavendiſh 
John Calvert 
Nicholſon Calvert 
William Clayton 
Robert Clayton 
Nat. Cholmley 


Tho. Cholmondeley 


Humph. Cotes 
Ralph Congreve 
Henry Curwen 
Wenman Coke 
John Dodd 
Tho. Lee Dummer 
Giles Earle 
Hon. Col. Fitzroy 
Will. Fitzherbert 
Savile Finch 
Brice Fiſher 
Richard Fuller 
Roſe Fuller 
George Garnier 
Capel Hanbury 
James Hewitt 
John Hewett 
Richard Hopkins 
David Hartley 
George Hunt 
Fraſer Honeywood 
William Ingram 
eorge Jennings 
James Jefferys 
Hugo Meynell 
Joſeph Mawbey 
James Murray 
Daniel Mathew 
Richard Mills 
John Norris 
George Onſlow 
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Col. Onflow 
John Offley 
Robert Pratt 
Thomas Pelham 


William Plumer 


Richard Pennant 
Henry Penton _ 
Edw. Popham 
Harcourt Powell 
John Plumptree 
Hon. Tho. Robinſon 
ohn Ratcliffe 
ohn Roberts 
Charles Stewart 
Fitzroy Scudamcre 
John Gare 
John Shelley 
John Sawbridge 
James Scawen 
Humph. Sturt 
John Sere 
Hon. T. Townſhend 
JT. Townſhend, jun. 


Cha. Townſhend, of 


Honningham - 
Cha. Townſhend, of 

Bond- ſtreet 
Thomas Tracey 
Geo. Foſter Tuffnell 
. Tomlinſon 

on. Tho. Walpole 


Hon. Boyle Walſingham 


William Woodley 
Thomas Whetham 
J. Warde 
Rowland Wymm 
John Walſh 

John Willis | 
Serjeant Whitaker 


J 2 William 


| 
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William Wilſon John Whyte, Efyuires. 
William Woolaſton 
James Weſt In all 149. 


But when the party were broken and 
diſheartened, this Club dwindled to al- 
moſt nothing: the meetings were ſel- 
dom, and the companies ſmall. So that 
in 4 little time the houſe barely furniſhed 
the ſhadow of a party. 

During the ſummer the Minority ſuf- 
fered a conſiderable loſs in the death of 


the Duke of DEVONSHIRR. His Grace, 


had never been either vigorous or for- 


ward in oppoſition ; but his character 


was amiable, and his name was therefore 
ſerviceable ; he had great intereſt, and he 


kept ſeveral from deſerting. In the 


ſpring Mr. Lz6ct died: but his mode- 
ration, and more particularly his long ill- 
neſs, which had confined him for ſome 
time, prevented his loſs being fo ſeverely 
felt by the party. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXI. 


Mr. Yorke accepts a patent of precedence. 
Lord Bute returns; and becomes uneaſy 
to the Miniſtry, whom he wants to changes 
The parliament meets, and the queſtion 
concerning General Warrants is again a- 
gitated. Lord Temple's declaration to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, The Minority to- 
tally ruined, 


HE adminiſtration having wea- 
thered all ſtorms, having reco- 
vered their loſt ſtrength, and compleatly 
triumphed over their enemies, conſider- 
ed themſelves as ſecure for life. And fo 
firmly perſuaded were ſome of the Mi- 
nority of the probability of this truth, 
that, now thinking the beſt of the lay was 
on the fide of the Miniſtry, ſeveral of 
them went over to the Court. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe was the Hon. Mr. 
YoRKE, the late Attorney-General: who 
had reſigned that employment hen a 
different opinion prevailed, He now re- 
| © 6 Re turned 
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turned to St. James's, and accepted of a 


patent of precedence. He had acted ſo 
very even a part, that it is difficult to ſay, 
whether any party were ſerved or injured, 
by the acquiſition or loſs. 


But the adminiſtration were ruined by 
their own victories: for ſo high a ſenſe 
did they entertain of their ſtrength, 
union, and firmneſs, that they appre- 
Hhended nothing could diſplace them. 
When this idea had prevailed a ſhort 
time amongſt them, the Earl of Bur RE 
returned from Bedfordſhire ; the pro- 
ſcription» carried on againſt him was re- 
mitted, and he reſumed his influence in 
the Court. To this re-admiſſion of the 
Favourite, the Adminiſtration owe their 
ruin, During his abſence they gathered 
ſtrength, and had acquired all the ap- 
pearance of permanency. Soon after his 
return, they were weakened; and as it 
were in revenge of the ill treatment he 
had received, the ſtate was obviouſly | 
threatened with another revolution. But 


the difficulty of obtaining a ſet of mini- 


ſters to his purpoſe, prevented for the 
preſent 
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preſent another negotiation being open- 
ed. There was but one ſet of men whom 
he preferred to the ſubſiſting adminiſtra- 


tion, and theſe he had tried without 


ſucceſs. Neceſſity therefore obliged him 
to ſuffer them to remain, becauſe he 
could get no other. But to convince 
them, and to convince their opponents, 
that he was ſtill as powerful as ever, 


he diſtributed ſeveral good things, as 


they fell, among his own particular 
friends. To one he gave an Iriſh bi- 
ſhoprick ; and the ſecretary of the order 


of the Thiſtle, to his confident Sir 


HARR T ERSEKINE. Both theſe were 
contrary to the recommendations of the 
Miniſter; and he ſtrongly remonſtrated 
againſt them; particularly the latter. 
Several other incidents of the ſame kind 
happened. From all which it was ob- 
vious, that the channel of promotion 
was not in the hands of thoſe who held 
the employments of the ſtate ; but of a 


ſecret and unreſponſible Favourite. To 


this god in a corner all the ſons of mam- 


mon paid adoration. The Court was 
U 4 divided 
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divided into two factions; the Mini- 
ſterial, and the Favourite's. The leaders 
of both were jealous of each other ; and 


the Duke of Bxprorp and Lord BurE 


were in a ſtate of enmity concerning 
their private affairs. But theſe miſun- 
derſtandings were not yet ripe enough 
to cauſe an open rupture between them. 
It is probable, each of them entertained 
hopes of drawing an additional ſtrength 
from the Minority ſufficient to baffle 
the deſigns of the other; for they both 
knew, that the Minority were ready to 
Join the firſt that would make offers to 
receive them; and in the accompliſh- 
ment of ſome ſcheme of that kind, they 
placed their hopes of ſtability. But nei- 
ther at preſent were prepared with an ex- 
plicit declaration. The adminiſtration 
were content to remain, if the Favourite 
would not interfere, and counteract their 
meaſures. And on the other hand, the 
Favourite had not formed his plan of ope- 
rations againſt them, 

During this uncertainty among par- 
ties, the parliament met. The Mino- 


rity 
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rity had pledged themſelves to the pub- 
lic during the ſummer, that they would 
renew the motion againſt General War- 
rants. Accordingly a day was appoint- 
ed, but Mr. PiTT being confined to his 
bed by a ſevere fit of the gout, another 
ſhort day was fixed, and he being till 
unable to attend, the ſelf-erected mana- 


ger of this motion, determined to bring 


It on without him; although he very 
well knew Mr. PiTT was eagerly deſi- 
rous of ſupporting it. But having ac- 
quired ſome little notice from the pub- 
lic by leading the queſtion laſt year, al- 
though the ability, ſpirit, and intereſt of 
other perſons gave it ſtrength and con- 
ſequence, he became ſo enamoured with 
his own importance, that he flattered 
himſelf with the idea of being able to lead 
the Houſe of Commons. He therefore 
forced on the queſtion againſt the incli- 
nations of ſeveral of the party, who were 
deſirous of waiting for Mr, PITT. 

The motion made by Sir Wirriam 
MEREDITH was, That a Gencral 
Warrant for apprehending the authors, 


Pilnters, 
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printers, or publiſhers of a libel, toge- 
ther with their papers, is not warranted 
by law, and 1s an high violation of the 
liberty of the ſubject.” It was ſupport- 
ed with the ſame arguments as before, 
with fome retort upon the adminiſtra- 
tion, that the queſtion was not now /#6 
judice in the action brought by Mr. 
WiILEkES againſt Lord Harirax; for 
Mr. W1LKkEs being outlawed, that action 
could not be tried. The Miniſtry, how- 
ever, ſtill inſiſted that the queſtion was 
ſub judice ; particularly in the caſes be- 
tween the printers and the meſſengers, 
where bills of exceptions had been 
brought, and which were not yet argued. 
There was great fallacy in this argu- 
ment; as thoſe bills of exceptions did 
not touch the legality of the warrant, 
But it was a ſhift to evade the queſtion. 
It is true, the court of King's Bench 
did, ſeveral months afterwards, when 
ſome of thoſe bills of exceptions came 
to be argued, ſolemnly condemn the 
warrant; but that queſtion was not 
ſtrictly before them, and they need not 

| have 


TIF 
have done it, had they not been ſo in- 
clined. The Miniſtry likewiſe inſiſted, 
that the delay in obtaining this determi- 
nation in the courts below, was entirely 


owing to the ſolicitor for the proſecu- 
tors; and they dwelt particularly, upon 
the impropriety, as they called it, of 
one Houſe of Parliament only, coming 
to a reſolution upon a point of law; 
that ſuch reſolution was no ſecurity to 
liberty, that it was ineffectual as to the 
purpoſe intended, and that it would be 
nugatory in a pleading in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, the Judges there being bound to 
follow the law as made by the three eſ- 
tates, and not the ſentiments of the 
Houſe of Commons alone. In the courſe 
of the debate, the queſtion was altered 
and narrowed, in the following manner. 
1 That in the particular cafe of libels, 
it is proper and neceſſary to fix, by a 
vote of this Houſe only, what ought to 
be deemed the law, in reſpect of General 
Warrants; and, for that purpoſe, at the 
time when the determination of the le- 
gality of ſuch warrants, in the inſtance 


of 
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of a moſt ſeditious and treaſonable libel, 
is actually depending before the courts 
of law, for this Houſe to declare that a 
General Warrant for apprehending the 
authors, printers, or publiſhers, of a li- 
bel, together with their papers, is not 
warranted by law, and is an high viola- 
tion of the liberty of the ſubje&.” Which 
was received by the Houſe; and after 
debating it till five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the queſtion was carried in the ne- 
gative, by a confiderable majority. The 
very perſons who propoſed and enforced 
the amendment, voted againſt it. Here 
ended this great queſtion concerning Ge- 
neral Warrants, for this year; about 
waich the Minority had made ſuch ex- 
traordinary parade, and given ſuch ſo- 
lemn aſſurances to the public, that many 
well meaning perſons in different parts 
of the kingdom, thought them in good 
earneſt in this ſtruggle for liberty; but 
had they been ſo, they would not a ſe- 
cond time have neglected making a mo- 
tion, they had laſt year formed, againſt 
the ſeizure of papers. A point ſo high- 


ly 
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ly intereſting to the ſubject, a true pa- 
triot would not have ſuffered to remain 
unnoticed. But the fact is, the Mino- 
rity had neither true patriotiſm, true 
virtue, nor common honeſty ; for they 
now ſhewed themſelves to be hypocrites 
to the cauſe, impoſtors upon the public, 
and traitors to each other, No party 
was ever ſo truly contemptible in ſuch a 
very ſhort time. It ſoon became obvious 
to all mankind, that the ſole purpoſe of 
this ſham purſuit of liberty, was the 
poſſeſſion of lucrative offices. Mr. PiTT 
ſecing of what ſtuff they were made, 
kept aloof, He did not attend during 
the whole ſeſſion. Lord TEMPLE de- 
clared to the Duke of NEwcaAsTLE, 
and others of the party, that if the only 

end propoſed by oppoſition, was, ſingly 
and excluſively, the poſſeſſion of the 
Great Offices, for the ſake af the ſala- 
ries of them; if nothing was intended 
for the public; and if they would nei- 
ther propoſe nor ſupport any motion or 
meaſure, for the true ſecurity of liberty, 
and the real advantage of the people ; 


he 
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he would not lend himſelf as a cover 
to any ſuch principles. Oppoſition was 
now entirely at an end. 'The venal part 
of the Minority found themſelves de- 
tected. Thoſe colours under which they 
flattered themſelves their deſigns would 
have been concealed, were now with- 
drawn; and they appeared like a fugi- 
tive. corps, without cloathing, arms, or 
officers. For ſome time they wandered 
in this deſolate and diſconſolate plight ; 
and at length finding that no party would 
accept of them, they became quite broken 
hearted, and in a ſhort time were almoſt 


totally diſperſed. 


Such was the fate of the late Mino- 
tity. A party which had been original- 
ly formed for the beſt and moſt laudable 
purpoſes, namely, to reſiſt the power 
and meaſures' of a miſchievous Favour- 
ite; and when he had been defeated, 
to defend the conſtitution and the li- 
berties of the ſubject, by oppoling and 
cenſuring all arbitrary violations of Mi- 
niſters. Theſe were the objects of op- 
poſition, The fr/t was in part accom- 

| pliſhed 
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pliſhed by the North Briton. But out of 
that victory, aroſe the ſecond; which was 
ſcandalouſly deſerted by the body of the 
party; who acting wholly upon the tem- 
porizing principle of making their peace 
at St. James's as ſoon as poſſible, in order 
to loſe no opportunity of getting into of- 
fice, were never in earneſt in the cauſe of 
liberty, and were continually checking 
every meaſure, and betraying every man, 
who obſtt ucted their ſelfiſh and intereſted 
views. No party had ever ſuch admi- 
rable ground to go upon; and had the 
men been but half as good as the cauſe, 
no adminiſtration, however ſupported, 
could have withſtood them. The influ- 
ence of the Favourite, together with the 
whole fabrick of his ſyſtem, muſt have 
been deſtroyed for ever. 


CHAP. 
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HA F. All. 


Lord Bute reconciled to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. His Lordſhip's view in that 
reconciliation. Hiſtory of the Regency 
Bill: and an intended ſpeech againſt it. 
Conference between the Duke of Cumber- 
land and Lord Temple. The Minority, 
and particularly Lord Rockingham, deſire , 

E - to accept. The Duke goes to Mr. Pitt 

| at Hayes. The Treaſury offered to Lord 

Lytteltcn. Second application to Lord 

Temple. Before an anſwer can be given 
the Duke adviſes the King to recall his 

Miniſters. Lord Temple and Mr. Gren- 
ville reconciled. The adminiſtration turn 
out Lord Bute's particular friends, The 
Parliament prorogued. 


oven the Favourite permit- 
ted his party to aſſiſt and ſupport 

the adminiſtration upon the queſtion 
concerning General Warrants, yet that 
was no proof of his approbation of the 
Miniſters, or that he wiſhed to continue 
them in oftice, On the contrary, his 
aim 
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aim on that day was to keep the Mino- 
rity from triumphing. While every 


party were oppreſſed, and while he pre- 


ſerved to himſelf the power of making 
any ſucceſsful, he expected all would 


conſider themſelves as dependent upon 


him; and this was the ſituation he moſt 
defired; becauſe it flattered his vanity, 
and, as he thought, ſecured him from 
danger. But the adminiſtration having 
refuſed to become perfectly obſequious to 


him, and the breach between them being 


wider every day, the reſolution was ta- 
ken to diſmiſs them. And, as it had 
ever been his purpoſe, to bring in Lord 
TEMPLE and Mr, PiTT, under certain 
conditions, to which having found they 
would not ſubſcribe when offered by 
himſelf, he determined to try the force 
of other hands, to ſoften and prevail up- 
on theſe impracticable men. None ap- 
peared ſo ſuitable to his purpoſe as the 
Duke of C. That Prince was ſuppoſed 
to have been a friend to the Minority ; 
therefore, beſides the natural dignity of 
his character, it might, and probably 
| X Was 
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was conjectured, that whatever came 


from him would carry with it its own 


weight and conviction. With the inten- 
tion, and the expectation, of reconciling 
to office through this intereſt, the two 
able and reſpectable perſons juſt men- 
tioned, the Favourite addreſſed himſelf 


to his R. H. He appeared publickly, 
together with his brother, at ſeveral of 
the Duke's levees. This conduct at firſt 
appeared extremely myſterious ; and the 
more ſo, as there were ſtrong reaſons 
for believing they had not approved of 
each other's behaviour for ſome time 
paſt. What could be the motive or de- 
ſign of this ſudden and ſingular friend- 
ſhip very few could perceive. About this 
period his Majeſty happened to be ſome- 
what indiſpoſed : upon his recovery, the 
idea of a Regency was ſuggeſted; and 
on the 24th of April 1765, his Majeſty 
went to the Houle of Lords, and recom- 
mended to the confideration of Parlia- 
ment the bringing in a bill, ſettling a 
Regent and Council of Regency, in caſe 
of his death, and the ſucceſſor to the 

throne 
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throne ſhould be under the age of eigh- 
teen. And the ſpeech which commu- 
nicated this buſineſs, particularly pro- 
poſed, whether it would not be expe- 
dient to veſt in his Majeſty, the power 
of appointing the Queen, or any other per- 


Jon of the Royal Family, uſually reſiding 


in Great Britain, to be Regent of theſe 
kingdoms, and guardian of the ſucceſſor, 
until he ſhould be eighteen ? The bill 
was brought in, giving ſuch power; but 
a doubt ariſing concerning the extent of 
the explanation of the words, or any 


other of the Royal Family, it was affirm- 


ed, that the preſent Royal Family were 
only deſcended from the late Kiny. 
The r— conſtruction of thoſe words was 
alked ; and it was underſtood from au- 
thority, and the beſt public authority 
of the time, that that conſtruction and 
the previous affirmation were the ſame. 
The bill paſſed the upper Houle, declar- 
ing the Royal Family to be only the de- 
ſcendents of the late King: which ex- 
cluded the Pr. D. who was of another 
Family, The adminiſtration, to whom 
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the bill was never ſuppoſed to be agree- 
able, are ſpoken of as conſidering this a 
kind of victoty over the Favourite, whoſe 
particular views were thought to be de- 
ſtroyed by this excluſion, which was ac- 
compliſhed without a manifeſt oppoſi- 
tion to the bill. But when it came into 
the Commons, a motion was made and 
ſupported by the friends of the Favou- 
rite, to inſert her Royal Highneſs's name; 
to which the Houſe agreed. And with 
this amendment it went back to the 
Lords, where it met with no ſecond op- 
poſition. But the following ſpeech was 
ſaid to have been intended | to be ſpoken 
upon this occaſion. 


A Speech intended to have been ſpoken 
when the Commons returned the Regency 
Bill, with an amendment reſbecting the 
Princeſs Dowager. 


Mr Lops, 
Hope your Lordſhips will find no 
difficulty in diſagreeing with the H. 
of Commons in regard to this extraor- 


dinary 
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dinary Amendment. I call it extraordi- 
nary, my Lords, becauſe the reſolution, 
which your Lordſhips came to upon this 
clauſe in the bill, was founded upon an 
implyed, and (as your Lordſhips conſi- 
dered it) an authentick requeſt from the 
Crown, delivered to this Houſe by one 
of the firſt Miniſters of his Majeſty ; 
to which your Lordſhips did according- 
ly give an immediate and ſerious atten- 
tion, and a moſt unanimous approba- 
tion. 


I take it for granted, that the perſons 
who moved for this alteration in the 
other Houſe, were men of undoubted 
loyalty, and therefore I will not inquire 
into the date or complexion of their loy- 
alty. But I cannot comprehend, my 
Lords, what unintelligible and unoſten- 
fible influence could turn the hearts of 
that great Aſſembly as the heart of one 
man, and call upon them to reje& an 
article of the bill, ſo properly founded 
upon a declaration of his Majeſty's in- 
clinations, and ſo unanimouſly aſſented 
to by your Lordſhips, Was it becauſe 

8 they 
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they were better acquainted and more 
impreſſed with the virtues of the Royal 
Perſon, who is the object of this amend- 
ment? Your Lordſhips, 1 ſuppoſe, will 
not give way to the H. of Commons, in 
doing all juſtice to the character of this 
great Princeſs; moſt certainly, my 
Lords, the King himſelf will not be be- 
hind hand with the body of his ſubjects, 
in ſhewing every proper mark of affec- 
tioa to his royal mother.—And yet, my 
Lords, both the King and your Lord- 
ſhips ſaw very wiſe reaſons for what you 
did; your Lordſhips treated the matter, 
fo circumſtanced, with a ſteadineſs, which 
became you; with the utmoſt delicacy, 


and without any improper explanations 
upon ſo nice a ſubject. 


I think there was no undutiful inti- 
mation contained in this method of pro- 
ceeding. But it ſeems the Houſe of 
Commons were determined to uncover 
this veil.—If they did it to ſhow their 
{ſuperior regard to his Majeſty, they are 
contradicted by the only publick evi- 
gence of his royal inclinations. -If they 
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did it to ſhew their contempt of ſuch of 
his Majeſty's Miniſters, as fit in this 
houſe, they acted (at leaſt, as I think) 
not a very wiſe part, becauſe not a re- 
conciling part; but yet ſuch a one, as 
the freedom of that great and reſpect- 
able Aſſembly, has ever entitled, and I 
hope in God will ever intitle them to. 
But in the midſt of this ſtrange and 
unaccountable fluctuation of things, 
what will the wiſe and the honeſt part 


of the world without doors think of 
this unfortunate country? What can. 


they think, my Lords, but that we 


have really and truly no Miniſters at 
all? And that every thing is done and 
undone (even in the higheſt and moſt 
important concerns of this kingdom) by 
the hint or the whiſper of ſome great 
idol in a corner If ſuch a one there 
be, my Lords, I hope he will be found 
out in due time, and be treated, I will 
not ſay as he deſerves, but conſigned to 
ſome inoffenſive ſituation, where he may 


be at liberty to contemplate the folly 


and vanity of his ambition, as it may 
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affe his own perſon, and the danger and 
wickedneſs of it, as it may affect the true 
and laſting intereſt of his royal and gra- 
cious maſter. 

In the mean time, my Lords, I think 
we cannot better ſhew our duty to the 
King, and our regard to the dignity of 
this Houſe, than by diſagreeing with the 
Commons in this amendment. 


Though the Favourite with much 
difficulty carried his point, yet the 
treatment he received from the admini- 
{tration in this buſineſs, was by no 
means to be forgiven. Accordingly the 
next traces we find of him, are in a 
deſign to change the adminiſtration, by 
an attempt to introduce Lord TEMPLE 
and Mr. PirTr. The reader has al- 


ready obſerved his reconciliation with 
the Duke of CUMBERLAND, and we 
ſhall now ſee the conſequences. On 
Wedneſday the 1 5th of May, his Roy- 
al Highneſs ſent for Lord TEMPLE, 
who was then at his country ſeat at 
Stowe, and told his Hape, his Ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty had a mind to change his Mini- 
ſters, and to take in his Lordſhip and 
Mr. Prirr, with ſome of their friends; 
and defired their conditions. His Lord- 
ſhip anſwered, The making certain fo- 
reign alliances, the reſtoration of officers, 
the repeal of the exciſe upon cyder, and 
the condemnation of general warrants, 
the ſeizure of papers, c. Theſe were 
agreed to. But on the other hand it 
was inſiſted, that Lord NorRTrHumMe 
BERLAND ſhould be at the head of the 
Treaſury. Upon which Lord TrMPLE 
is ſaid to have declared, He would 
never come in under Lord BurTe's 
Lieutenant.”* Indeed it is ſingular, that 
a compliance with this condition ſhould 
be expected, conſidering the poſitive 
manner in which it had been refuſed be- 
fore. But it was now manifeſt, beyond 
a doubt, who was the ſecret ſpring of 
this negotiation. Yet ſo defirous were 
the Minority of places, that though they 
| had broke with their leader, though 


they 


* Lord NORTHUMBERLAND had lately been 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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they had almoſt totally deſerted him, 
particularly in the queſtion upon the Re- 
gency bill, they now crouded about him, 
and preſſed him in the moſt earneſt 
and abject manner to accept. They 
feared the loſs of ſuch an opportunity 
of getting into office. Among theſe 
was the Marquis of RockinGnam, 
who applied all his arguments and pow- 
ers of perſuaſion to prevail upon his 
Lordſhip to accept, even with Lord No- 
THUMBERLAND at the head of the 
Treaſury. But all in vain. Lord TEM- 
PLE was faithful to his original prin- 
ciple of reſiſting the Favourite. On the 
Sunday morning the Duke ſent a meſ- 
ſage to his Lordſhip defiring to meet 
him at Mr. PiTT's at Hayes, at twelve 
o'clock that day. This reſolution of 
going to Hayes, was taken without the 
participation of his Lordſhip, although 
Mr. PiTT and his Lordſhip were to be 
joined together in office. But it was 
the principle of this whole negotiation 
to take them always ſuddenly, and 


ſometimes ſeparately ; in order, if poſſi- 
ble 
7 
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ble, to precipitate them into an accept- 
ance, before they had time to diſcover 
the footſteps of the ſecret agent. But 
the diſguiſe was of ſuch a flimſey tex- 
ture, and ſo aukwardly put on, that the 
intended impoſition was not only obvi- 
ous, but the attempt to conceal it, ri- 
diculous and contemptible. The Duke 
propoſed to Mr. P1TT, the ſame condition 
concerning Lord NokTHUMBERLAND, 
that had been refuſed by Lord TEMPLE. 
But Mr. PiTT likewiſe rejected it, and 
for the ſame reaſon that had influenced 
the noble Lord. This unexpected firm- 
neſs againſt offers perſonally made by a 
Prince of the blood royal, a Prince of 
great character, and high in the eſteem 
of the people, might have ruined the 
' reputations of any other men but Lord 
TEMPLE and Mr. PiTT, as few per- 
haps would believe, any terms which 
ſuch a Prince could propoſe, were im- 
proper for a ſubject to accept. And it 
is not quite impoſſible, that ſuch an 
embaſſy was only made to lay the foun- 

dation 
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dation of ſuch an odium ;' for who could 
have a moment's doubt that knew the 
men, they would never ſubmit, under 
any hands, to be the inſtruments of the 
Favourite, But whatever was the mo- 
tive of this errand, it was in no reſpect 
anſwered. The eſtabliſhed characters of 
the perſons preſerved them from cen- 
ſure; and though the terms refuſed 
were not known, yet it was taken for 
granted, that they were ſuch as thoſe 
great men could not accept with honour 
to themſelves, and fidelity to the peo- 
ple. Next day the Treaſury was offer- 
ed to Lord LYTTELTON : but that no- 
ble Lord thought proper to excuſe him- 
ſelf. The account of this ſecond offer 
conveyed to the noble Lord before ap- 
plied to, the firſt information of the 
point concerning Lord NoRTHUMBER=- 
LAND, being relinquiſhed. The Duke 
then apprehending, that Lord TEMPLE 
had not fully underſtood his powers, his 
Royal Highneſs renewed his applications 
to that noble Lord. This was on the 
Tueſday, But before his Lordſhip, and 
| Lord 
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Lord LyYTTELToN (who were now in 
the moſt cordial and firm union) were 
got into the chaiſe in order to go and 
conſult Mr. PiTT, the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND went to the Queen's palace, 
and adviſed his Majeſty to recall his old 
Miniſters. Upon what cauſe, or with 
what view, this was done, is not very 
eaſy to diſcover. Certain it is, that that 
was the fact; and that it put an end to 

the negotiation for the preſent. 
In the mean time, Lord TEMPLE 
and his brother, the Rt. Hon. GroRGE 
GRENVILLE, through the mediation of 
ſeveral noble perſons, became reconciled. 
This event was at firſt greatly approved 
of by the Minority ; many of whom re- 
peatedly declared, they did not doubt 
but it would have very good conſequences.” 
The principle of this reconciliation was no 
more than private friendſhip, as brothers ; 
and in politics, only as to meaſures in Fu- 
ture. It had nothing to do with the poſt. 
His Lordſhip remained the ſame firm friend 


to the public cauſe, that he always had 
been. 


The 
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The ſubſiſting Adminiſtration were 
now determined to act as firmly againſt 
the Favourite, as thoſe who had been ſo- 
licited to accept their places. They 
had laboured a conſiderable time under 
the ſuſpicion of being his implicit in- 
ſtruments; they therefore reſolved to 
clear themſelves of that ſuſpicion at 
once, by giving a fignal mark of their 
authority, in direct hoſtility to him. 
When recalled, they inſiſted upon theſe 
conditions, viz, The diſmiſſion of Lord 
NoRTHUMBERLAND from the lieute- 
nancy of Ireland; of Mr. STuarT 
Mackenzit, Lord BuTE's brother, 
from his poſt of Privy Seal of Scotland; 
and of Lord HoLLanD from the pay 
office. To Lord WreymouTn they 
gave the firſt, to Lord FRED. CAMp- 
BELL the ſecond, and to Mr. CHARLES 
TowN$SHEND the laſt. When theſe were 
ſettled, the Parliament, which had been 
kept ſitting in expectation of iſſuing 
writs for re- elections upon the lately in- 
tended change of Miniſters, was now 
prorogued. 


HAP. 
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CH &:P. AHL... 
Second negotiation with Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Temple : it breaks off. Adminiſtration 


changed. Remarks. The Favourite's 
power till the ſame. 


HE avowed and daring marks of 
bs hoſtility which the adminiſtration 
lately ſhewed towards the Favourite, 
by diſmiſſing his particular aſſociates and 
friends, were ſuch high and heinous of- 
fences againſt his power, that they 


were conſidered as acts of rebellion ; for 
which abſolute death muſt be the pu- 


niſhment. From that moment it was 
again reſolved to change the adminiſtra- 
tion : though, as uſual, it was not known 
whether any body would accept of their 
places. For this reaſon therefore, and 
this only, they were afterwards diſmiſſ- 
ed. All former offences, which ſeem to 
have been pardoned, for the preſent at 
leaſt, with the recall, were revived by 
his avowed and open act of rebellion ; 

which 
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which was not to be forgiven. A ne- 
gotiation was ſet on foot with Mr. 
Prrr. And he had a conference with 
his Majeſty at the Queen's palace on the 
20th of June, and another on the 22d. 
The conſequence of which were, that 
Lord TEMPLE was again ſent for from 
Stowe: and on the 25th they went to 
the Queen's Palace; when the follow- 
ing conditions appeared; viz. that Mr. 
STuaRT MaAcKkENnzIE ſhould be re- 
ſtored to office; that Lord Nox THum- 
BERLAND ſhould be made Lord Cham- 
berlain; and that the Favourite's friends 
ſhould remain. Upon which Lord Txm- 
PLE declared, he could not accept.* 
And here the negotiation entirely broke 
off. It has been ſaid, that Mr. PiTT 
was willing to go into office upon thoſe 
terms; but if he was, it would not have 
been with an adminiſtration formed at 
Windſor 

. / 

* The motive of this refuſal the reader will find 
amply explained in a little tract entitled, The prin- 


ciples of the late changes examined; which contains 
many things worthy his attention. 
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Windſor Lodge and Claremont; for he 
declared he had no opinion of ſuch an 

one, And it is certain that if ever he 

was willing, he afterwards altered his 
mind upon maturer conſideration. 

- The Duke of CUMBERLAND, who 

had not hitherto appeared in this laſt 

negotiation, now came forward; and 
applied to the Duke of NEwcasTLE, 

Lord RockINGHAM, and others. This 

was the laſt reſource. There was no 

other ſet of men to be found who had 
not refuſed. And if theſe had been 
poſſeſſed of virtue ſufficient to follow their 
example, and adhere to their friends, the 

Favourite muſt have departed, as he 

would then have found the objections of 

all were purely againſt him; and fo 
thoroughly was he convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity and prudence of ſuch a meaſure 
in caſe none would accept, that he had 
then actually in contemplation a journey 
beyond the Alps; when this laſt ſet of 
men, after ſome doubts and heſitation, 
ariſing . from a conſciouſneſs of their own 
inability, conſented to his continuance 
at home, by accepting the great offices 
of ſtate. In that critical moment which 
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was the only opportunity that ever did, 
or perhaps ever will happen, for fairly 
getting rid of him, did they reſolve to 
deſert their friends, and to ſtep in 
for his preſervation; when a week or 
ten days fitmneſs, muſt have accom- 
pliſhed what the whole kingdom ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed for, and what all parties 

had attempted in vain. 
Lord RocxinNGHaM was made firſt 
Lord of the T reafury; the Duke of 
| Newcastiz Lord privy Seal, with 
leave to provide for his numerous rela- 
tions and dependents; the Duke of 
GRA TON and General Conway were 
made Secretaries of State, and Mr. 
voRRE, after ſeveral weeks conſideration, 
re- accepted his former poſt of Attorney 
General. A great number ofother changes 
were made, which the reader will find in 
the chronicles and kalendars of the time. 
To a luſt of poweranda defire of places, 
have the intereſts of this kingdom been 
frequently ſacrificed : but in no inſtance 
more remarkably than in this ; becauſe 
never was any moment ſo happily form- 
ed, for reſtoring, upon the ſolid baſis of 
public union, an able and diſintereſted 
admi- 
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adminiſtration, ſo cruelly and wan- 
tonly deſtroyed by a ſet of men who 
having no virtue themſelves, were de- 
termined to deſtroy the effects of it in 
others. After ſo much firmneſs had 
been ſhewn by thoſe who were firſt ap- 
plied to, in repeatedly reſiſting the 
temptations of power and the emolu- 
ments of office, from a deſire of laying 
and eſtabliſhing the foundation of pub- 
lic happineſs , and after the like reſiſt- 
ance had been made by others, who had 
experienced the impoſſibilities of acting 
under a controul ſo capricious and odious ; 
can it be ſuppoſed, or will it be credited, 
that thoſe who could take advantage of 
ſuch a crifis, and ſuch a fituation, to 
throw themſelves into offices, for the 
ſake of the ſalaries of them, without 
the power, will ever in any manner re- 
fiſt the hand that raiſed them, and can 
diſmiſs them ? — If it ſhould he aſked, 
how they came to be admitted without 
agreeing to thoſe laſt conditions which 
Lord TEMPLE refuſed, the anſwer is 
obvious; they offered no ſtipulations 
either on behalf of the public or them- 


k ſelves ; 
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ſelves; and if they had, it would have 
been impoſſible to take the very terms 


which had been ſo refuſed; that would 


have been too ſignal a proof of the Fa- 
vourite's power; but as they were 
known to be mere worldly men, and 
would never go againſt their intereſt, 


it was taken for granted they would act 
with 7fs hoſtility towards the Favourite, 


than any other ſet of men whatever. 


And did not the fa& prove the ſuppo- 
fition to have been rightly founded? 


Did they dare to diſmiſs his friends ? 
On the contrary, Did not his influence 
continue in as full and ample a manner 


as at any other period ſince his acceſſion 


to power? And was it not exerted, with 
as many indignities to this adminiſtra- 


tion, as ever it had been to the preceeding? 


And had they either courage or virtue 
to oppoſe him? We daily ſaw they had 
not. They were appearances only which, 


for certain reaſons, were changed; reali- 


7ies continued, and are meant ſtill to con- 
tinue. 
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